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MONEY AND MATRIMONY 


, By Josephine Dixon 


“On désire le- mariage comme on désire la 
possession d'une maison; y est-on entré, on 
nen considere plus que les incommodités.’”— 
ALPHONSE Karr. 


I. 


HE wedding journey over and the 

honeymoon past, the Honorable 

John Waters, bank director, 

multi-millionaire, member of Congress 

and the choice of his party for the Sen- 
ate, sat down to think it over. 

“She’s young,” he said, half aloud, 
“absurdly young, pretty as a picture— 
ina way. I love her—I'm sure of that. 
I'd swear to it—but 

Having led up to that point so se- 
curely with propositions that he felt no 
inclination to deny, he had expected to 
leap lightly along on a line of reflection 
that would end in something; but there 
was no way of getting around, climbing 
over or crawling under that “but.” It 
was an insignificant, shabby word, to be 
said as lightly as possible and never re- 
peated for the banal effect of its em- 
phasis, but it stood for much in the rev- 
ery of the Honorable John Waters. 

It represented doubt, vague disap- 
pointment, indefinite apprehension. 
Having given it voice, it was not to be 
unsaid, and he felt his mind busying it- 
self to make some shift around jit. He 
did not want to continue the sentence. 
After one has taken the trouble to put a 
thing in words, it is so much more a 
real thing than when it but rattles softly 
about in one’s brain, unexpressed. So 
the Honorable John Waters deserted 
his reflection and left his sentence with 
its little conjunction seesawing dizzily 
on the end. 





He turned to his desk and plunged 
into the mass of papers before him with 
something of relief. It was good to 
have something tangible at hand. 
Analyses were too illusive and did not 
pay for the trouble. They generally be- 
gan with “ifs” and tapered off to 
“ands.” If one ever reached a “there- 
fore,” it only bared a conclusion that 
vas foolishly obvious before. A column 
of figures—well, there was something 
upon which one could lay hold. Emo- 
tions were tricky, inconsistent things, as 
unreliable as a dyspeptic’s appetite and 
as hard to map out as the route of a 
Marconi message. 

It being one of the compensations of 
middle life that love, matrimony and all 
but fatal mistakes lose their power to 
interfere with accustomed work, the 
Honorable John Waters, having aban- 
doned introspection, found himself 
quickly and satisfactorily reducing the 
pile of letters that lay before him. He 
went through them ‘rapidly, marking 
some with strange hieroglyphics and 
abbreviations, underscoring a word or 
a sentence here and there with red ink, 
and pigeonholing them with a fine as- 
surance that spoke of a long-tried and 
perfected system. 

But a small gray envelope interrupted 
the work. The Honorable John Waters 
picked it up with an expression of sur- 
prise. He leaned back in his chair to 
examine it leisurely. He held the let- 
ter between the thumb and forefinger 
and read the clear, small writing of the 
address. 

“She has used that paper ever since I 
have known her,” he said, reflectively. 
“Let me see—it’s eighteen years at the 
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least. We have gone through all the 
colors of the rainbow in writing paper 
since she wrote me her first note on this 
small, pearly stuff. I wish Aline was 
not so given to following the rage for 
organdy and dimity effects in appalling 
blues.” 

He held the envelope to his nose. A 
man. does not lose his sense of smell at 
fifty. 

“The same clean, cool absence of 
odor, like her gowns and herself,” he 
commented. ‘One could track Aline to 
Heligoland by her perfumes.” 

He opened the envelope, using the 
pearl-and-gold paper cutter with the 
daintiness of a woman. The note was 
a short one, congratulating him on his 
return to Washington, and charging 
him with faithlessness in having plunged 
into matrimony without announcing it 
to his nearest friends. 

“But all men being entitled to liberty 
in the pursuit of happiness,” ran the 
delicate writing in its faultlessly straight 
lines, “we have forgiven you, and we 
beg that you and Mrs. Waters will dine 
informally with us Saturday at eight. I 
shall give myself the pleasure of calling 
on your wife this afternoon, but I de- 
pend upon you to persuade her to ac- 
cept our invitation. Sincerely yours, 

“HELEN HERBERT.” 

Mr. Waters folded the note and re- 
placed it in the envelope before he 
dropped it into the wastebasket. He 
consulted his watch. Then he pressed 
the electric bell inside his desk. A 
small boy much decorated with buttons 
appeared. 

“Is there a matinée to-day, Borden ?” 

“Yes, sir,” glibly answered Borden, 
“there’s ‘Lady Ursula’ at the Lafayette, 
‘Florodora’ at the Columbia, the Cherry 
Sisters at the Comique 2 





“That will do,” interrupted Mr. 
Waters, handing the boy a note. “Get 
two seats for ‘Lady Ursula,’ and two 
for ‘Florodora.’ Take them to Mrs. 
Waters.” 

“All four, sir?” 

“Certainly. It isn’t likely she has 


seen both,” he added, mentally, as the 
boy disappeared. It was not easy to 
tell why he had not wanted Aline and 


Helen Herbert to meet. 


He was quite 
positive he did not care what Helen 


thought of his wife. Helen herself 
might have been a typewriter if he 
hadn’t pulled her husband through one 
or two tight places, and as for the in- 
vitation—well—it was easy to have had 
a previous engagement. Then he dis- 
missed the subject and went back to his 
work, 

The truth of it was that the IIonor- 
able John Waters, familiarly known to 
his friends and publicly derided by his 
enemies as “Sir John,” from a title ap- 
plied in his imperious babyhood and re- 
tained by reason of its fitness, had acted 
hastily. And there is no Providence 
that looks after a habitually sober man 
when he takes to drink, nor a deliberate 
man when he acts rashly. Wherefore 
this story. 


Aline McGovern had come to Sir 
John’s office with an excellent reputation 
as a typewriter. She could spell; she 
could punctuate; she remembered the 
names of people it was important for 
Sir John to recognize, and she prompted 
him with great delicacy and discretion. 
It was true she was much given to the 
curling-iron and Jockey Club perfume. 
Her shoes ran over from too much ele- 
vation of heel and her skirts were often 
dusty from too much extension of train. 

But Sir John came to depend upon her. 
More and more the habit grew upon 
him of turning over to her the tedious 
letters to answer, the accounts to keep, 
the stupid bores asking favors. She 
knew the exact state of every case sub- 
mitted to him by his constituents and, 
when they called singly or in a body, 
she presented so many facts and figures 
to prove Sir John’s undivided interest 
in the welfare of his district that those 
who came doubting went away his 
stoutest supporters. She took charge of 
the reporters, who came to interview 
him, and furnished them with neatly 
typewritten digests of his views on all 
subjects, so that he was seldom mis- 
quoted. 

She prepared, in the most convenient 
form, the notes for his speeches and ed- 
ited them for the Congressional Record. 
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She read his home paper for him and 
kept him posted on all that was essential 
for him to know. In time, she learned 
the names of the prominent voters in 
his district and their various histories, 
so that the letters Sir John wrote them 
were overflowing with delicately flat- 
tering intimacies. She took from him 
all the petty drudgery he despised and 
gave him time for the work he liked. 
In a word, she became so indispensable 
that it appalled him to think what he 
should do without her. For two years 
she had worked beside him, guiltless of 
headaches, nerves or tears. Whatever 
her frivolities were, she left them out- 
side the office; and Sir John, with the 
growing sense of dependence upon her, 
fell into the old snare laid by propin- 
quity. Like many another misguided 
man, he argued that the easiest réle for 
any woman is that of a wife and, if a 
girl proved herself a good typewriter, 
she must of necessity be an ideal com- 
panion; if she was helpful in an office, 
how much more might she not help him 
as his consort. Moreover, the surest 
way to keep her was to marry her, and 
forthwith he proposed to her. 

_ Somewhat to her credit, be it said, 
she hesitated twelve hours. She was a 
clever girl, notwithstanding her pompa- 
dour, and the thing seemed a bit pre- 
posterous. She had not been unaware 
that she was becoming a necessity to 
Sir John, but the form which she ex- 
pected his gratitude to take was an in- 
crease to fifteen dollars per week, which 
in turn led to visions of a real silk petti- 
coat and a plated silver chatelaine bag 
as big as a pie, and there was nothing 
left to desire. Sir John had always 
awed her. He was so magnificently 
unaware of quarters and dimes, so fault- 
lessly tailored and groomed, so grandly 
courteous. He never smoked in her 
presence, put his feet on the desk, 
changed his coat or called her ‘‘Allie, 
my dear,” as her other employers had 
been wont to do. When, in the first 
week of her work, she had mixed the 
letters and sent them in wrong envel- 
opes to the places where they could 
make the most trouble and fuss, he had 
not raved and danced about, but re- 
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ferred to it as a “human mistake.” He 
invariably said, “Please,” and, “Thank 
you,” and when she dropped her pencil 
during dictation he handed her another 
as he might have handed any lady her 
fan. It was very sweet to Aline, who 
was keen for the picturesque, but it had 
never suggested matrimony. 

Sir John having made the proposal, 
it did not occur to him to wait for her 
answer, any more than he would have 
expected a reply when he told her to 
copy a paper; and, in truth, Aline’s hes- 
itation was due considerably less to dis- 
inclination to accept it than to incred- 
ulity and the necessity of mental adjust- 
ment to the situation. Her most ex- 
travagant ideas of marriage had em- 
braced nothing more dashing than a 
small suburban home on the trolley, and 
the man who was to furnish it had not 
interested her greatly. She was quite 
secure in believing that when she was 
ready to take the step there would be 
several from whom she might choose. 
Typewriting and experience with a suc- 
cession of employers do not strengthen 
illusions about the divine passion. 

Moreover, her conception of extreme 
wealth and social position was limited. 
What she had seen of it in actual life 
was restricted to the snubbing of sales- 
people in the shops, and what she had 
gathered of it from books and the stage 
summed itself up in the possession of a 
maid and the unquestioned right to eat 
one’s breakfast in bed. It occurred to 
her to wonder what she should do with 
a maid and if she should really have to 
take baths in her presence. Questions 
of this weight and character occupied 
her the greater part of the night, to the 
exclusion of sleep, but during that time 
the matter had been settled, and, in the 
morning, in reply to her mother’s ec- 
static exclamation : 

“You'll have a coach-and-four, my 
dear, and a diamond tiara!” she had re- 
plied airily : 

“People don’t drive coaches-and-four 
now, ma, but no doubt I shall have a 
brougham and probably a yacht.” 

The wedding ceremony was a short 
one, performed in a chapel and wit- 
nessed only by Mrs. McGovern and the 
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organist, who had come early to prac- 
tice; and Sir John and his wife left at 
once for a tour abroad. 

He had had too much taste—though 
he was keenly alive to the deficiencies 
of her wardrobe—to offer her a trous- 
seau, but as his wife he could give her 
what he chose, and the trip to London 
and Paris and Vienna afforded him ex- 
ceptional advantages to prepare her 
spectacularly for his friends. He 
bought her gowns and cloaks and laces 
and diamonds with royal generosity, 
and Aline, satisfied with the love that 
she supposed had inspired it, bloomed 
like a shabby rose transplanted to fine, 
warm soil. It was true that he seemed 
unnecessarily positive about the style of 
the clothes he bought her and his taste 
was stupid and _ old-fashioned. It 
seemed to her that one large diamond 
made a much handsomer showing than 
two smaller ones, and ropes of heavy 
coral looked a great deal prettier than 
a chain of curiously shaped red tourma- 
lines that had been worn by some one 
hundreds of years before. It was a 
bore to put so much money in a cloudy, 
shimmery white gown, when a stun- 
ning hand-painted yellow silk would 


have cost less. It was only an 
antique notion of his that a lady 
should not wear noisy silks and 


bangles and things that rattled when 
she walked. But she was gentle, 
grateful and submissive, and the Hon- 
orable John Waters persuaded him- 
self that he was very happy. It was 
not until they reached home again that 
he gave himself up to the reflection that 
had ended in midair and left him to 
entertain the ill-defined consciousness 
of having acted too hastily. 

When the papers which had strewn 
his desk were filed, he entered his car- 
riage and was driven home. The house 
reflected the man. It was large, square 
and quietly imposing. Heavy lace hung 
straight against the windows, delicately 
repelling any curiosity of passers-by. 
Massive brownstone balustrades guard- 
ed the balconies and concealed the oc- 
cupants. Bronze lions crouching at 
the steps added a tinge of ferocity to 
the exclusiveness. The glimpse of the 


hall as the doors opened to admit the 
owner showed an interior in keeping. 
Heavy Cordova leather hangings cov- 
ered the walls. Hand-carved seats 
from old monasteries and_ cloisters 
rested their claw feet on’ soft, dim Kir- 
manshas and polished wood. Huge 
lanterns of antique Italian verde swung 
by-brass chains from the frescoed ceil- 
ing. Not less stately was the butler. 

“Mrs. Waters? At home? Yes, sir. 
Not in the drawing-room—no, sir. I 
think, sir—I—I beg your pardon, but 
I—ah—heard, sir, that she was in the— 
ah—laundry, sir.” 

Mr. Waters did nothing foolish. He 
held it a principle not to be foolish be- 
fore servants. If Johnson had said she 
was in the bottom of the Potomac, he 
would have inquired with the same cere- 
mony what she happened to be doing 
there. 

“T don’t know exactly, sir,” uneasily 
replied Johnson. “But I heard, sir— 
her maid told your man, sir, the new 
one, sir—Wesley, I believe he is called 
-—and he told me that Mrs. Waters was 
—ah—washing, sir.” 

At that critical moment Aline herself 
danced into the hall, with its Cordova 
leather, its dim Kirmanshas and lan- 
terns of Italian verde. Her sleeves 
were rolled to her elbows, showing 
round, white arms and hands drawn 
into millions of wrinkles from long 
soaking in water. 

“It’s so jolly of you to come so 
early,” she said, throwing her damp 
arms, scented with laundry soap, about 
Sir John’s neck. “I’ve such a lot to 
tell you.” 

Sir John drew away a trifle abruptly. 

“We will go to your room,” he said, 
moving rapidly toward the stair. She 
followed wonderingly. 

“Tt isn’t mamma—nothing is the mat- 
ter with mamma?” she asked anxiously, 
as he held the door for her to precede 
him into the room. 

Sir John’s sense of humor was not a 
well-developed faculty, and he did not 
smile. Instead, he asked a trifle trag- 
ically : 

“What were you doing in the laun- 
dry ?” 














“Oh! In the laundry? 
dipping out some laces. 
bits we got in Liverpool. You can’t 
think how beautifully they wash. You 
just take a little ivory soap and then 
you pour a little warm water over them 
and soak them a while and then you 
pat them out and wrap them on a bottle 
and they are better than new. Marie 
said they were hopeless and was going 
to dump them in with the other soiled 
clothes ia 

Something in the expressive face of 
her husband checked her. 

‘You aren’t cross, are you, Sir John? 
I always did it at home—in the evenings 
after I got home from the office. It 
was the only way I could keep the lace 
on my underclothes. Sally just snatched 
it off if I sent them to her.” 

Sir John was glowering. It is bad 
enough to be disgusted with a person, 
but it is worse not to have that person 
know why you are disgusted. 

“T am sorry,” he said frigidly, “to have 
to remind you that you are now Mrs. 
John Waters, and not Aline McGov- 
ern.” (Aline wondered why she had 
never been ashamed of that name be- 
fore.) ‘You have a maid and a laun- 
dress, and you can have a dry-cleaning 
establishment moved in if you like, only 
I must forbid vour doing things ,that 
make us ridiculous on our own prem- 
ises. 

Sir John felt that as an argument and 
as a speech, it was both peevish and 
ambiguous, but he was not used to 
scolding women, and he couldn’t deny 
that Aline looked very pretty, warm and 
damp from the tubs, with her well-shod 
feet showing below the pinned-up skirts 
and the drops of steam on her white 
arms. He waved aside the subject. It 
wasn’t the thing to browbeat a woman, 
and he wondered if he hadn’t acted the 
brute. 

“Did you enjoy the matinée?”’ he 
asked, amiably. 

“Didn't said Aline, promptly. 
“First Alice came in—she’s the girl |] 
wanted you to take in my place, you 
know; she can take one hundred and 
fifty words a minute easily. Well, she’s 
engaged to John Williams. He’s the 


I was just 
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prescription clerk in the Empire drug 
store. She told me all about it, and I 
told her all about my trip and then Mrs, 
—let me see—I have her card here 
somewhere—yes, here it is—Mrs. Her- 
bert came. Oh, she is grand. She said 
you were old, old friends, and invited us 
to dinner.” 

“Was Alice, as you call her, here when 
Mrs. Herbert came?” interrupted Mr. 
Waters, stiffly, forgetting his resolution 
to be amiable. 

“Oh, yes, Alice—that’s what I call 
her, for that’s her name, you know,” 
answered Aline, unconscious of her own 
audacity; ‘‘she was here, but she soon 
left. I don’t know what was the mat- 
ter with her. I was so taken up with 
Mrs. Herbert I scarcely noticed her and, 
when she left, she said something about 
my not having time for my old friends, 
now that I had rich ones 

“T suppose she said it in Mrs. Her- 
bert’s presence?” Mr. Waters was 
perspiring. 

“Yes; Alice always says what she 
thinks; but I fixed it with Mrs. Herbert 
and I told her we would be sure to come 
to her dinner party. I didn’t want her 
to feel hurt, since she was one of your 
friends, and she’s so beautiful and so 
toney.” 

Mr. Waters mopped his forehead 
fiercely. He adjusted his vocal chords 
to pronounce some things he was think- 
ing, but he changed his mind and left 
the room unceremoniously. 

Aline, neither surprised nor offended, 
hummed a merry tune as she rolled 
down her sleeves. Then sitting down at 
her desk she drew out some highly pur- 
ple paper, and when her husband opened 
the door again she was writing briskly. 

“T beg your pardon,” he said, with 
studied formality, his hand still on the 
knob. “I forgot to mention that I had 
received a letter from Mrs. Herbert, in- 
viting us to dinner. It was my inten- 
tion to decline the invitation. Since 
you are at your desk, will you be good 
enough to write her a note to that ef- 
fect ?” 

“But—but what shall I say?” stam- 
mered Aline, disappointment writ large 
on her young face. 








Sir John sat down stiffly on the 
nearest chair. 

“Oh, anything—any graceful excuse 
—a previous engagement, one you had 
forgotten; some guests for dinner— 
anything at all.” 

“B—but it isn’t true, is it?” 

When Mr. Waters dropped into his 
own or another’s epigrams, he was om- 
inous. 

“My dear,” he said, coldly, ‘honesty 
hasn’t anything more to do with society 
than conscience with politics.” 

“Oh,” gasped the girl, taking up her 
pen and a clean sheet of paper. In a 
few moments, she handed the note to 
her husband. His face darkened as he 
read: 

“Mrs. Hersert: Dear Madam—Yours of 
the 16th instant at hand and contents noted. 
In reply would say that owing to a previous 
engagement, we will not be able to attend 
your dinner party set for the 20th. Trusting 
this will not inconvenience you, I am, 
“Yours truly, 

“ALINE WATERS.” 


, 


Sir John passed his hand once or 
twice before his eyes and moistened his 
lips. 

“On second thoughts,” he said, “I be- 
lieve we had better go. You may de- 
stroy this.” 

He left the room again, and Aline 
turned cheerfully back to her purple 
correspondence, remarking amiably to 
herself : 

“My! He’s as changeable as the 
styles.” 


. II. 
FAMINE IN FEASTING. 


“She is extraordinary. Quite,” said 
Mrs. Herbert, adjusting a cushion so 
that the frosty whiteness of her well- 
preserved shoulders came out in cameo 
relief against the dull silk. 

“She sits on the edge of the chair, 
and talks like—like one of those basket 
machines. The effect is extraordinary. 
Quite.” 

“But you said she was pretty,” said 
Priscilla, concealing a yawn behind a 
framed photograph. 

“Yes, pretty enough.” Mrs. Her- 
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bert extended her bronze slippered feet 
to the fire. ‘‘Her eyes are good and her 
complexion is above reproach 

“Or suspicion?’ inquired Priscilla, 
whipping up her interest. 

Mrs. Herbert ignored the interrup- 
tion. 

“She might have a good figure if she 
dressed differently.” 

Mrs. Herbert fell into deep medita- 
tion, and Priscilla, feeling the silence 
and hearing the echo of the last sentence 
from afar, came back with a jolt to the 
scene of her aunt’s rococo drawing- 
room. 

“Well, that’s better than the other 
way; more hopeful. Nicer, you know, 
than to say that she might dress dif- 
ferently if she had a good figure.” 

There was another long pause before 
Mrs. Herbert said, politely: 

“IT beg your pardon, my dear; I did 
not hear your last remark,” and while 
Priscilla was putting aside various 
doubts as to whether this was the time 
to ask Aunt Helen for an advance on 
her allowance, and groping confusedly 
about for the required last remark, 
Ralph Cheney pushed aside the portiéres 
and joined them. 

“So glad I’m not late, Aunt Helen,” 
he began, shaking hands with Mrs. 
Herbert. “I see I’m here before the 
guests of honor. I was going to stop 
for you, Priscilla, but I saw you sailing 
by in your automobile with that con- 
sular chap.” 

“T saw you, too.” Priscilla motioned 
him to a chair by the fire. “You looked 
uncommonly serious, struggling with 
that scrim tie. Where’s Knight?” 

“Knight? Knight? Oh, he’s that 
Hungarian I tried to teach the mixing 
of drinks. Yes, I know. He got 
mixed with the drinks and he’s been in 
the dipsomania ward at Providence for 
a month. I have had a dozen men since 
he left. It’s as bad as keeping a cook 
in a suburban home. I’ve taken a life 
membership in the employment agency 
where they supply those things. But 
tell me about the bride—Mrs. Waters. 
How does she come to invade the sa- 
cred exclusiveness of your set so soon, 
aunt? Is she attractive?’ 
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“She is extraordinary. Quite,” Mrs. 
Herbert was beginning again, when the 
butler announced in court-crier tones 
the presence of Mr. and Mrs. Waters. 

Mrs. Herbert rose with just the proper 
degree of languorous haste. Priscilla 
drew up her five feet seven of feminine 
splendor, and Ralph retired to a becom- 
ing background. 

Aline entered nervously. It isn’t 
such a trifle to face intrenched, un- 
known forces as historians would have 
us think, and Aline made her entrance 
on a priceless Shirvan rug that never 
failed to slide on the polished floor. 
She did not fall—Sir John attended to 
that from the rear—but it is disconcert- 
ing to enter a drawing-room with one’s 
arms flying like a Dutch mill on a windy 
day. It bowls out some of the graceful 
greetings and gestures one has re- 
hearsed at home before the glass. 

All laughter does not proceed from 
mirth, any more than all pain proceeds 
from indigestion, and Aline was less 
overjoyed at her remarkable entrance 
than her cachinnation would seem to 
indicate. But Mrs. Herbert, who would 
have smiled indulgently if her guests 
had entered on a parachute, welcomed 
them with gracious warmth and pre- 
sented Priscilla and Ralph with. just 
that shade of intimacy that had made 
her reputation as a hostess, while the 
parlor maid, summoned by the butler, 
readjusted the priceless Shirvan. 

“We all come in that way,” said.Pris- 
cilla, taking in with a quick understand- 
ing the surest way to banish the girl’s 
embarrassment. ‘On Aunt Helen’s re- 
ceiving days, I sit yonder in the corner 
and watch the people come in. It’s in- 
crediblv funny. They come up the hall 
magnificently, and then each one, as he 
steps in here, throws up his hands as if 
he had been held up. The foreigners 
generally go down. They’re not accus- 
tomed to our polished floors, you 
know.” 

“Do you remember that one in Prince 
Henry’s suite, Priscilla?” drawled 
Ralph. “Tle made a_ loop-the-loop 
curve on the rug just for a start. Then 
he broke for the conservatory on full 
wing. He pawed off the hat of each 
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girl en route, upset Aunt Helen’s Ver- 
nis-Martin, and landed between the legs 
of the French Ambassador. Somebody 
caught him before he had passed on to 
the prince, but, as a stunt, it put Fregoli 
out of running.” 

A normal note passed into Aline’s 
laugh, and Priscilla threw her cousin a 
glance of approval. Mr. Herbert had 
come in during the introductions, and 
already he and Sir John were deep in 
stocks. 

“They say Burlington will go to 108 
before Tuesday?” he was announcing 
interrogatively, when Mrs. Herbert 
fixed him with a look that he had 
learned to know indicated there was 
something to be done that he was not 
doing. 

“Madame est servie,” the butler re- 
peated, and Mr. Herbert gave Aline his 
arm. 

When they were seated at the table, 
Aline studied the group about her and 
was not reassured. There was Mrs. 
Herbert, beautiful, stately, gracious. 
She wore no ornaments but the pearls 
which lay on a bosom as white as them- 
selves. Her hands were guiltless of 
rings. She refused even to wear a 
wedding band, as a fashion too closely 
associated with the framing of marriage 
certificates. Her silks were manufac- 
tured especially for her in Lyons and 
they rustled with an exclusive har- 
mony. The note of all her dressing was 
simplicity—elegant, refined, consum- 
mate simplicity—and only her maid 
knew the art of it, and only her husband 
knew the price. 

Aline turned her frank gaze on Pris- 
cilla, whose shoulders still bore in tan 
the fagotting of her bathing suit, and 
whose arms and hands were candidly 
muscular and brown from golf and 
tennis. Priscilla was not an exponent 
of simplicitv. She marched in the van 
of every fashion. When shoulders and 
hips sloped, hers took on an acuter angle 
than those of any girl in the set. When 
fronts were straight, hers became a geo- 
metrical ideal. When the hair was 
worn parted. her part was the 
shortest possible distance between two 
points, and when the pompadour ruled, 
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no other pompadour was so full and 
soft and shining as her own. Even 
her expression changed, as it was a year 
for Ibsen or Kipling, Browning or 
Omar. She recked not the rede of tail- 
ors’ bills, and the cost of her shoes 
would have shod the Washington po- 
lice. She was talking to Sir John, and 
Aline, watching the whiteness of her 
teeth and the redness of her lips, turned 
her eyes in time to catch the admiration 
in her husband’s glance. That expe- 
rience does not lose its pointedness 
from having been shared by all married 
women at one time or another. It was 
a highly frivolous conversation. She 
wondered how Sir John could be inter- 
ested. If she had ever dared to be so 
inconsequential, Sir John would have 
left the room. That seemed to be his 
only rudeness—leaving the room. 

Ralph, sitting beside her and _bal- 
ancing a portion of turbot on the end 
of his fork, was asking her something 
about Europe. Simple honesty didn’t 
seem adequate; ingenuousness didn’t 
match the glittering table, the orchids 
in the vases, the dull tapestries, the 
magnificence of the liveried servants; 
something more was demanded. When 
one has never essayed the difficult feat 
of maintaining a pose consistently, the 
matter looks easy of accomplishment. 
When one has been fairly candid in his 
attitude toward other people for a pe- 
riod of twenty years, he is apt to con- 
sider it a trifle to fall into fashionable 
assumptions. Aline made that error. 
She leaned back elegantly and made a 
languid gesture that appealed to her as 
aristocratic and finished. 

“Oh, I didn’t care for it,” she said, 
wearily, with sharp eyes fixed on Sir 
John. With women, the desire to im- 
press their husbands in company is a 
weakness. “I was frightfully bored, in 
fact. One gets so tired of pictures, and 
one meets such fatiguing people , 

Priscilla and Ralph exchanged glances, 
and Aline fancied that Sir John winced 
a bit. In a subtle way, explained only 
by the Society for Psychical Research, 
it came to her that she had failed to 
create the correct impression. She fell 
into the second error of elaboration. 
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“We did Europe pretty thoroughly. 
There wasn’t anything we missed— 
churches, cathedrals and the whole bus- 
iness—but the United States is good 
enough for me, and it’s the same with 
Sir John. He’s been over many times, 
but he said he was never so glad to get 
home.” 

Ralph gulped his fish. It is not for 
a mere man to rescue such a situation. 
Only Priscilla was nimble enough. 

‘By the way, Sir John,” she laughed, 
“T’ve picked out your chair in the Sen- 
ate. It’s just to the left of the diplo- 
matic gallery—right where I can see: 
you from my favorite place, and where 
you can see me. When I hold up my 
right hand, it will mean I’m starving.” 

“T suppose you know a man’s politics 
has something to do with it,” inter- 
rupted Ralph. 

“Not with my appetite,” said Pris- 
cilla, with assurance. 

Mrs. Herbert engaged Sir John’s at- 
tention. 

“We are all so glad,” she was saying, 
soulfully. “‘Jeffrey told us yesterday 
you would certainly come to the Senate 
next session. It seems no one has to 
work for you. The State is unanimous, 
he says, and Mr. Stafford told Mr. 
Herbert your popularity was without 
an equal in any section.” 

It didn’t occur to Sir John to wonder 
how muclr of that personal popularity 
had been due to the flattering intimacies 
of the letters prepared by his typewriter. 
His handsome eyes sought his plate. 

“T confess it’s flattering,’ he said, 
“and particularly gratifying since it 
happens to be in accord with my wish 
in the matter of political promotion.” 

“That talk of a foreign appointment 
was not to your taste, eh?” queried Mr. 
Herbert. 

“By no means. I have been trying 
for fifteen years to accomplish certain 
things for the State. Most of that time 
I have been employed in getting my 
constituents pensions and patents and 
post offices, and my more serious in- 
terests have been sacrificed. In the 


Senate, I shall at least have larger sub- 
jects and a little more time for con- 
sidering 


them. You are. transfixed, 
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Priscilla. 
it my eloquence?” 

Priscilla, leaning on both round el- 
bows, sighed ostentatiously. 

“It’s Freddy—you know, it’s always 


Is the topic so thrilling, or is 


Freddy. When you’re in the Senate 
you'll just have to turn your hand over 
and they'll make him at least lieutenant- 
commander. Think of it, Sir John— 
he’s been in the service three years and 
he’s still sixth or tenth lieutenant; and 
his pay—well, his pay isn’t fit for a bell- 
boy. Fancy me, with my habits, mar- 
rying on that pay! It’s preposterous.” 

“That’s worse than constituents want- 
ing places, isn’t it?” laughed Mr. Her- 
bert, comfortably. “You see, Fred and 
Priscilla are engaged,” he went on, 
turning to Aline, who was regarding 
the scene stiffly, ‘‘and Priscilla has been 
lobbying outrageously to have him pro- 
moted. Everybody but Priscilla and 
Fred thinks the engagement a joke, but 
they take it seriously enough, and while 
Freddy is out on the high seas serving 
his country, Priscilla’s at home trying 
to undermine the government. Sir 
John had better keep out of the Senate.” 

Mrs. Herbert was conversing with 
Sir John. She talked easily and well; 
the Panama route, the Boer pacification, 
the trusts and the tariff yielded grace- 
fully to her low voice. With tact, she 
cleared the weak places in her informa- 
tion and lent emphasis to the uncredited 
quotations of authorities. When de- 
ductions were to be made, she yielded 
to Sir John, and he rounded out the 
pauses mellifluously. While she talked 
with apparently undivided interest, her 
trained eve followed the movements of 
those about her. She watched with un- 
smiling amusement Aline’s confusion 
with the forks. She saw the girl com- 
pare the one in her hand with the one 
used by Ralph and lay it down. That 
was not the first awkward guest who 
had been impaled on those strange 
forks of Russian design, and the spec- 
tacle always interested her. She ob- 
served Ralph struggling with a hearty 
appetite and a sacrificial inclination to 
entertain the girl beside him. She 
didn’t approve of Ralph, but she con- 
fessed to herself he was doing better by 
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Aline than he had done on other oc- 
casions with women of greater at- 
tractions. 

Ralph was something of a cross 
to Mrs. Herbert. He was her hus- 
band’s nephew and she treated him al- 
ways with distinguished temperance, 
but she never denied to herself how 
much he disturbed her placidity. His 
manner repelled her, his drawl bored 
her, his lack of ambition disgusted her. 
She knew that the reverence he paid 
women was out of all proportion to his 
respect for them. He had a leniency to- 
ward social recreants that seemed to her 
the surest indication of mysterious mis- 
deeds or questionable propensities of his 
own. But it could not be denied that 
he was eminently useful. His lack of 
occupation made him handy for all oc- 
casions. He came at the last moment 
to fill the vacant place at the table; he 
never rebelled when the homely woman 
was assigned him; he looked after the 
unengaged girls in her ballroom; he 
could tell the vintage of wine as it 
flowed into the glass; he held caterers 
and decorators to their contracts; he 
secured the artists for her musicales, got 
them from the hotels and back, fed 
them and took care of them so that 
never had one descended on her for 
damages done his voice or his person by 
neglect; and all he did was done with- 
out perspiration or loss of dignity. He 
talked to Aline with charming discur- 
siveness, drinking his wine a little faster 
perhaps than was his custom. 

“You will meet Priscilla’s Freddy— 
everybody calls him Priscilla’s Freddy 
at the club reception on the 2oth,” he 
was saying. ‘Any little man decorated 
with scarfpins until he looks like a Saint 
Sebastian will be Priscilla’s Freddy. 
The pins are all Priscilla’s gifts, and 
they represent all animals, sports, ve- 
hicles, colleges, trades and professions.” 

“Jealous!” cried Priscilla, with a de- 
licious moue. “And unreasonable, too! 
What can one give a man but scarf- 
pins? Don’t be trite, dear cousin, and 
say, ‘herself.’ I gave Fred a 4% by 5 
dachshund one time and we had to turn 
him over to the Zoo because his owner’s 
pay wasn’t enough for both of them. 
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Fancy me bestowing myself on Freddy 
when his pay would not stretch over a 
dachshund. You couldn’t fancy it, 
could you, Mrs. Waters?” 

It came to Aline, along with the en- 
trée, that she had not maintained her- 
self in the conversation. Whenever 
there had been a pause and Mr. Herbert 
had turned his large, amiable eyes on 
her, a sudden paralyzing confusion 
overtook her, and before her brain re- 
sumed its function Priscilla had bridged 
over the interim. Her replies to Ralph 
had consisted principally of “yes” and 
“no” and “thank you,” which seemed all 
that that attentive young man expected 
or all he required for the encouragement 
of his monologue. Now, however, as 
her startled mind put it, it was up to her 
to talk, and, like many of her distin- 
guished contemporaries, the greatest 
difficulty of the hour was what to say. 
Various striking irrelevances occurred 
to her, but she put them aside hastily, 
and, realizing that time was speeding 
and that already an zon had passed 
since Priscilla had spoken, her voice ad- 
justed itself to the sudden question. 

“But how much salary does he get?” 

Five napkins appeared at five mouths 
as though the operation were worked 
by strings. 

“You were saying?” asked Mrs. Her- 
bert of Sir John, who continued to 
drink from his empty glass. 

The butler met Mrs. Herbert’s eye 
and hustled, as nearly as anything of 
his ponderous dignity could hustle, to 
remove the plates. 

Aline, now the victim of her voice, 
listened complacently as it delivered it- 
self. 

“You know it makes all the difference 
in the world how you use the money. 
Now, I know a girl re 

Sir John’s remarks to Mrs. Herbert 
were weakly incoherent. 

“T know a girl who married, and her 
husband didn’t get but four dollars a 
day. Now, you know, I couldn't live on 
that.” 

It wasn’t so difficult to be loquacious 
with these people, after all. 

“Why, my handkerchiefs cost more 
than that—not more than that every 














day, of course, but apiece. I got one in 
Brussels that cost twelve dollars.” 

She hoped she wasn’t talking too 
much about money—but Priscilla had 
talked of money. 

“And Sir John showed me one that 
belonged to his grandmother, that must 
have cost a hundred, unless she made 
it herself. Old ladies used to be so 
queer, you know. We have a tidy that 
was made by my grandmother. She 
was very childish before she died, but 
she was a perfect lady.” 

She congratulated herself that she 
had not forgot to mention that. But 
coming back to expenses, wasn’t it 
dreadful what houses cost, and servants ! 
My! They paid their coac..man alone 
two hundred a month, and their cook 
the same, and he drank like a fish. She 
often told mamma she didn’t see how 
poor people lived. 

Mr. Herbert was listening gravely, 
with strained eyes fixed on the orchids. 
Ralph was tossing down wine and water 
alternately, with fine disregard of di- 
gestion. Priscilla, even, betrayed the 
tension of inserting the proper “‘yes, in- 
deeds,” and the fear of rendering her- 
self liable to Sir John’s suspicions. Mrs. 
Herbert alone was coolly serene. 

“And how did you find your way?” 
she was murmuring sweetly, and Sir 
John was responding: “Not any more, 
thank you,” and wondering miserably 
why the answer seemed a misfit. 

“Oh, yes, I’ll be sure to come to the 
club reception”—Ralph had made one 
last desperate effort to put a bowlder on 
the track. “I’d love to come. I sup- 
pose, of course, it’s proper. I want to 
be very particular. It’s a duty, I think, 
one owes the—a—society, don’t you 
think so, Miss Leonard ?” 

Priscilla mendaciously assented and 
cast an appealing glance at the hostess. 

“Don’t be long,” Mrs. Herbert said, 
as she and Priscilla rose from the table, 
and Aline, still under the spell of her 
own voice, was about to ask if the men 
were not coming too, when she caught 
the eye of her husband, and something 
in the expression that was pleading and 
mutely suffering caused her to follow 
the women in silence. 

















A game of bridge followed the en- 
trance of the men, and Ralph, protest- 
ing that cards made his head ache, took 
Aline into the remotest corner of the 
drawing-room and filled her lap with 
photographs. 

“Gawd knows I’m not nervous,” he 
said to himself, “but I’d not face this 
without a cigar for all Aunt Helen’s 
curtains.” 


When the Waters carriage rolled 
away from the door and the iron gates 
of the driveway slammed behind it, 
Priscilla sighed with relief. Ralph 
threw his cigar in the fire. 

“Nothing saved that dinner but the 
dinner,” he commented. 

“A veritable empoisonnement, Aunt 
Helen,” Priscilla added, with equal can- 
dor. 

“You are frank,’”’ Mrs. Herbert said, 
wearily closing her eyes and leaning 
back in her chair. “The dinner was 
just what I intended it should be. Sir 
John needed enlightenment; I trust he 
received it. mariages mal 
assortis.” 

She opened her eyes slowly to see 
Mr. Herbert towering over her. His 
face was red, and he did not look ami- 
able. ; 

“Tf I had known this was to be any- 
body’s funeral,” he said, rapidly, “I 
would not have acted undertaker. 
From my limited experience of life, I’ve 
discovered that people find out their 
marital mistakes quick enough without 
assistance.” 

Mrs. Herbert’s eyes widened for an 
instant, but then closed again. 

“TI feel a draught,” she said, drawing 
up her white shoulders. 

“Me too,” whispered 
Ralph. ‘“‘Let’s vanish.” 

As they drove away, Ralph said, em- 
phatically : 

“The girl is not half bad. When I 
had her off there in the corner, she 
came out finely; dropped the fine lady 
stunt and said things that were worth 
quoting. It was rather a corker for 
her—that dinner—and she didn’t get 
her bearings.” 


Ugh—ces 


Priscilla to 
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“Between us,” interrupted Priscilla, 
“I think Aunt Helen played the finished 
snob.” 


III. 
A MODEL AND A MISTAKE, 


Aline, sitting in the gallery of the 
House of Representatives, waiting for 
her husband to deliver his speech, 
turned her back on the excited member 
who was discussing the Philippines to 
an uninterested audience and watched 
the people who, like herself, were occu- 
pying seats in the galleries. A man be- 
side her addressed her occasionally to 
ask the name of this or that Congress- 
man, or begged her to point out those 
who had acquired fame in various ways. 

“And where is the one that they say 
doesn’t wear socks?” or “Is that fellow 
yonder with the cigar the one they call 
the Adonis of the House?” 

Her mind was busy with other 
thoughts, but she answered his ques- 
tions patiently. A wide-ruled writing 
pad and a pencil lay in her lap, and the 
man beside her glanced a little curiously 
at the stenographic paraphernalia and 
the diamonds on her ungloved hands. 

Suddenly the baize doors of the gallery 
swung open and, to Aline’s surprise, 
Priscilla floated in. Evening dresses 
admit of little variation, except as the 
shoulders and arms of their wearers 
vary, and Priscilla, gowned from a yard 
of trailing skirt to the points of her 
pink ears, and hatted according to the 
genius of Priscilla and her milliner, 
was yet more striking than she had been 
on the evening of Mrs. Herbert’s din- 
ner. The doorkeeper held the door a 
little wider for her rustling perianths 
and watched with something of pro- 
prietary approval the admiration her ap- 
pearance elicited. Aline, after the first 
moment of surprise, waited with some 
perturbation for recognition. Priscilla, 
looking high over the heads of every 
one, swept into the seat beside Aline be- 
fore she saw her. . 

“Why, how lovely!” she exclaimed, 
cutting short the whispered interroga- 
tion of Aline’s neighbor, who expected 
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to bear away to an amazed country town 
the information of having seen the 
most famous beauty in Washington. 

“How glad I am to see you! How 
are you? Uncle Herb’s wines didn’t 
slay you, then? They do me—always. 
He goes in for that heavy stuff. Pours 
like syrup and tastes like quinine. I 
don’t like them. Ralph—you remem- 
ber him; he sat beside you—says they 

are right up to the notch. I suppose 
they are, but I don’t like them. I like 
things that sizzle—don’t matter much 
whether it’s champagne or seidlitz 
powders, just so it sizzles. But what 
are you doing here? Don’t you know 
it isn’t proper? It’s only correct to 
come up on the opening of Congress, 
and when a funeral or something women 
are supposed to understand is going on. 
You'll get into the papers. People will 
say you're in love with your husband’s 
colleague, or your husband himself. It 
isn’t safe, unless you're trying to lose 
your reputation.” 

“T spent a great deal of time here be- 
fore I was married,” said Aline, simply, 
finding it easy to be herself with Pris- 

*cilla. “You see, Sir John had a couple 
of young men for private secretaries, 
but they went fishing and stayed away 
and did all sorts of things, so that I had 
to come up to his committee room for 
part of each day.” 

Priscilla’s gray eyes met Aline’s deep 
blue ones with new friendliness. 

“That was jolly, wasn’t it?” 
asked. 

“You wouldn’t call it jolly,” answered 
the other, promptly. “You would 
think it was dreadful. I'd take dicta- 
tion so long I couldn’t sit up straight, 
and I’d stand at the telephone taking 
messages until I was stiff. But I liked 
it. I liked it then and I'd like it yet. 
One gets used to things, you know, and 
sometimes, when you think you're go- 
ing to improve them, you find you 
haven’t improved them at all.” 

It was incoherent, but Priscilla under- 
stood. 

“I know,” she said, “it’s so much 
harder work to amuse yourself than it is 
to do something useful. I never did 
anything useful, but I’ve been working 


she 





all my life to amuse myself, and I don’t 
get much fun out of it and never a 
check. You’re going to do something 
useful now, aren’t you? I see your pen- 
cil and paper 

“I came up here to take Sir John’s 
speech,” Aline replied. ‘The reporters 
can’t wait for the Record, and Sir John 
speaks only from notes, so they can’t 
get his speeches beforehand. They 
come at all times of the day and night 
to interview him, and he gets so an- 
noyed. You see it doesn’t do for a 
politician to get annoyed with reporters, 
so I take down his speech and then I 
make copies of it, and when they come 
in the middle of the night I pass them 
out the slips and they’re so grateful.” 





“And Sir John—I suppose he’s 
grateful, too?” 
“Oh, Sir John is always polite,” an- 


swered Aline, and the girls, looking into 
each other’s eyes, laughed together. 

The representative on the floor was 
pounding his desk and raging about 
the Filipinos. Iellow-congressmen, nod- 
ding in their chairs, started up and, see- 
ing the same honorable member, went 
back to their dreams. Others, deep in 
their correspondence, gathered up their 
papers and left for the quiet of the 
committee rooms. 

“T don’t fancy his voice,” said Pris- 
cilla, ‘and he’s good for a dozen laps 
yet. Shall we go out for a while?” 

They wandered together down to the 
rotunda, followed by admiring eyes. 
They stopped in the dingy corner set 
aside for those unfortunates who have 
something to ask of their Congressmen. 
Only two seats were unoccupied. Fad- 
ed women in still more faded gowns 
were waiting tremulously for the replies 
to the cards they had sent in. One 
harried representative, with his eye on 
the door, was talking to a tearful girl. 

“But if you didn’t pass the civil ser- 
vice, I can do nothing for you,” he was 
saying. 

A flashy woman, balancing herself on 
the edge of a spavined leather couch, 
was denouncing the government to the 
congressman from her district : 

“But I tell you my husband died for 
his country and lost a leg besides, and 


















they deny me a mere nothing of a pen- 
sion. I tell you, sir 

The private secretary of another 
member was wrestling with two of his 
chief’s constituents. He was holding 
out a check: 

“We could not see our way clear to 
having it cashed. If we can do any- 
thing else for you, we hope you will let 
us know.” 

A messenger was announcing to a 
large woman in noisy silk: 

“The gentleman is not in his seat, 
ma’am. They say he will not be back 
this session simultaneously cov- 
ering the retreat of the gentleman to 
the restaurant. 

“Fancy people going to the theatre,” 
said Priscilla, leading the way out, “if 
they want tragedy and comedy and 
opera bouffe, why don’t they come up 
here. When there is a big funeral they 
come here in droves and they weep and 
howl and knock each other down to get 
in and see the coffin, and they never 
know of the continual performance 
that’s going on every day. I don’t 
know ten women in Washington that 
ever come here, unless it’s something 
of that sort.” 

Aline looked at her in silence as they 
took a place near the balustrade of the 
east front portico. Priscilla’s moods 
were so variable, even her own mind 
couldn’t keep pace with them. Aline 
was wondering how much she might 
lose by asking a question. At last she 
ventured : 

“Do people, that is, women—ladies, 
you know—do ladies dare to do things 
that other ladies don’t do? That is— 
I don’t know exactly how to say it, but 
—well, you said it wasn’t proper to be 
seen wandering about the Capitol. If it 
isn’t proper, and you wanted to be 
proper, could you do it? I don’t know 
whether you understand * and she 
laughed weakly, and wished she had 
been born dumb. 

“Yes, I understand. I understand 
perfectly,” said Priscilla, looking fixedly 
at the gold dome of the library. “It’s 
the question every woman in this and 
every other town is asking herself, and 
IT am the last person to answer it for 
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myself or any one else. If my father 
hadn’t been an admiral, and my grand- 
father hadn’t been Secretary of the 
Treasury, and if I had had a 29-inch 
waist and pimples, I couldn’t do im- 
proper things, but I’d do them anyway. 
If Aunt Helen didn’t have a few mil- 
lions profitably invested, she couldn’t do 
them and she wouldn’t anyhow. You 
see, it’s temperament and family and 
bank account all mixed. It’s a jolly 
good idea to live according to other 
people’s ideas, if you can find them 
out.” 

“But there are rules, aren’t there? 
Things everybody does and don’t do, 
and if you're brought up right—in 
boarding schools and such places—you 
find them out, don’t you?” asked Aline, 
not willing to admit to herself how 
much interested she was. 

For answer, Priscilla pointed to the 
seated statue of George Washington, 
on which it has been said the inscription 
should read: “Here is my sword; my 
pants are in the Patent Office.” 

“Do you suppose, if they’d put up a 
naked, unabashed statue like that of 
Chauncey Depew, the people would let 
it stay?” she demanded. 

Aline, a little bewildered, still had no 
disposition to let the subject run into 
strange figures of speech. 

“If I sat down, I think I could talk 
better,” she said, and the two seated 
themselves on the marble balustrade. 

“You see, I was a typewriter,” she 
began, marveling not a little that she 
could bring herself to that degree of 
confidence with the magnificent creature 
who seemed not at all disposed to flee 
from her after the confession. “I don’t 
suppose there’s any disgrace about being 
a typewriter,” she went on, hurriedly. 

“Hardly,” said Priscilla, encourag- 
ingly. 

“T used to be proud of it. Ma never 
wanted me to work at all. She had 
such ideas ; but we couldn’t live on noth- 
ing, and it seemed to me better to work 
than to sponge on our kinfolks, who 
weren’t much better off than ourselves, 
But it seems so different now. Sir 
John acts as if he were ashamed of it, 
and it makes me ashamed, too. He 











wants me to be different—to be a lady, 
you know—and I want to do what is 
correct. Sometimes I think I’m getting 
on famously, and then Sir John seems 
angry, that is, not angry, but offended. 
You can’t think how it hurts, and I don’t 
know why I’m telling you, and I sup- 
pose I oughtn’t to, and I think I’m go- 
ing to cry, if you don’t mind.” 

Her eyes were swimming and the 
corners of her mouth were drooping 
pitifully. 

Priscilla, quite regardless of her chif- 
fons and the people standing about, 
put her arms around Aline’s shoulders 
and exclaimed : 

“But I do mind—I mind like every- 
thing. If you cry, [ll cry, too, and when 
I start, I’m worse than an equinox. 
When any one cries, I simply howl. I 
don’t dare to go to a funeral, for I take 
on more than the widow and the or- 
phans, and they always hustle me into 
the mourners’ carriages, and its fright- 
fully embarrassing. It isn’t anything to 
weep about, really. You're a brick, and 
Sir John is a brute.” 

Aline made a sudden gesture of dis- 
sent. 

“Oh, yes, I know. You don’t think 
so. None of them do. If he'd beat 
you, you’d think it was his perquisite, 
or prerogative, or whatever you call it; 
but he is. He don’t like it that you’re a 
typewriter, but he’s glad enough to 
have you look out that the reporters 
get typewritten copies of his speeches. 
I tell you, he’s a brute!” 

“Were you speaking of angels?” 
asked a well-modulated masculine voice. 

Priscilla dropped her arms from 
Aline’s shoulders, and the startled pair 
looked into the face of Ralph Cheney. 

“T’ve been searching for you every- 
where. The doorkeeper up there, who 
seems to be a special chum of yours, 
Priscilla, told me you had gone out with 
another beautiful ‘loidy.’ When I got 
him down to details, I knew it could be 
none other than Mrs. Waters, and, after 
a long hunt, I find you perched out 
here, denouncing your superiors.” 

He held out his hand, and Priscilla 
squeezed it urmmecessarily. 
“We were talking tailors,’ 


’ 


she said. 
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“Did you know Hawes had ruined my 
last suit ?” 

“The br-rute!”” commented Ralph, 
with exaggerated sympathy. “Shall we 
bury his memory in something to eat?” 

Priscilla laughed, and turned to her 
companion. 

“T suppose you have lived here long 
enough to know that the second remark 
in any conversation in Washington is 
‘Shall we have something to eat? It 
puts you out of speaking terms with 
your alimentary canal in time, and it’s 
the cause of my having such a portly 
shadow. Look at that,” and she pointed 
to the caricature of her curves that 
stretched its length on the marble floor. 

“Of course,” drawled Ralph, “because 
it’s always safer to eat than to talk ; and 
in Washington the trick is not to tall. 
Every one from the watchmen in the 
departments to the generalissimo of the 
army knows that. Shall we go to the 
Senate restaurant ?” 

“We'd be glad to accept your invita- 
tion, cousin mine, but we have an en- 
gagement.” 

“Couldu’t I tag 
Ralph. 

Aline, ill at ease, awkwardly assented. 

“Tl talk to him while you work. 
Mrs. Waters is taking notes of Sir 
John’s speech,” Priscilla explained. 

“But,” said Ralph, “when I came 
down some one had moved to adjourn. 
Sir John’s speech is postponed.” 

“In that case, we will have something 
to eat. No, not here. Come home with 
me—both of you—yes, you must. Ill 
give you a highball in a teacup, Ralph. 
Mother will never know. Call one of 
those dissolute night-liners to take us 
up.” 

“But your auto, Priscilla—where is 
it?” asked Mr. Cheney as they waited 
for the carriage. 

“My dear boy, why don’t you read the 
papers? My auto is reposing in the 
front parlor of Mrs. Bridget Cassidy 
on L Street. That is, all except the 
hind wheels, which were going round 
and chewing up the morning-glory 
vines on Mrs. Cassidy’s front stoop, 
when I saw them last.” 
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along?” suggested 














Aline hesitated, as she conceived it to 
be correct, when the carriage came up. 

“But I insist,” said Priscilla, stand- 
ing aside until Aline had stepped in. 

“And you?” asked Ralph. “Weren't 
you hurt?” 

“No, indeed. When I saw we were 
aimed for Mrs. Cassidy’s, I cleared. I 
broke my fall on a nice fat policeman 
who was panting along to arrest me for 
reckless driving. It stunned him a lit- 
tle, but they say he'll recover.” 

Aline was wondering whether or not 
Priscilla was in earnest, and in what 
spirit one should take a narrative of 
that sort. 

“IT was coming down Connecticut 
Avenue,” the girl continued, ‘and when 
I reached L Street, I saw a dog cross- 
ing the car tracks. The cars were 
about to pass and, as he got out of the 
way of one, the other one caught him. 
It tossed him up and landed him in the 
middle of the street, not much hurt, but 
wonderfully surprised. Just then I ar- 
rived, and it did seem like rubbing it in 
to hit him again, so I turned out. I 
think the tire must have slipped at the 
same instant, for the next thing I knew 
little Cassidys were flying in all direc- 
tions and I was sitting on the fat police- 


man. Thrilling, wasn’t it? I left Mrs. 
Cassidy saying striking things, and 
*phoned for Uncle Herb. He bailed 


me out, I think, and settled with Mrs. 
Cassidy.” 

“And the automobile? 
fixed ?” suggested Aline. 

“No, vou can’t mend automobiles any 
more than you can reform drunkards. 
You can patch them both up for a while, 
but they'll always fail you in a crisis. 
I’m glad it’s gone. I have a theory that 
wandering spirits become fascinated 
with automobiles and take possession of 
them, and the soul of an old sport was 
in that one from the start. It had a 
way of stalking nearsighted old ladies 
and rheumatic men, and baby carriages 
and the animals in the Zoo, that was 
simply immoral.” 

At Priscilla’s home they alighted to- 
gether and were ushered up to her den. 
The room was small and furnished to 
bursting. Wallis that had been paneled 
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and tapestried in one of Priscilla’s af- 
fluent periods were covered with Ger- 
man favors, fancy calendars, college 
flags, gaudy posters and a_heteroge- 
neous collection of souvenirs of trav- 
el. A riot of Madonnas, Sargents, 
Prophets and Gibson girls fought for 
place over the draped couch which was 
piled high with cushions and maga- 
zines. An urn of burning incense chal- 
lenged the odor from a rack of evil- 
smelling pipes that were the cherished 
sacrifices of admirers. A carved table 
of generous size, loaded with samovars, 
chafing-dishes and cups and jars of 
strange designs, filled one side of the 
room. A little desk of teakwood, with 
its furnishings of Russian enamel and 
mosaic, lay buried under torn envelopes, 
clippings, invitations, notes and crested 
paper. 

“Truly a bower of Acrasia, isn’t it?” 
said Ralph, clearing away a nest of 
violet boxes on the couch. Look out 
for the gilt chairs,’ he warned Aline. 

“You'll excuse me a minute, won’t 
you?’ asked Priscilla. “I always have 
to see the mater after I’ve been out. If 
you ring, they'll bring you things to eat 
and smoke, and I'll not be long,” and, 
to Aline’s consternation, she departed. 

Ralph turned a chairful of books and 
papers on the floor, and drew the seat 
close to the couch. 

“Sit here,” he said. “The light is 
good and falls on your face. A north- 
ern light should always fall in blue 
eyes.” 

“Should it ?” asked the girl, taking the 
chair awkwardly and wondering if she 
could ever learn to think of an apt re- 
mark under twenty-four hours. 

“Indeed, yes. You know, one al- 
ways turns to a northern sky on a June 
day.” He had never thought of it be- 
fore, but it sounded well, and nothing 
puts a woman at her ease so quickly as 
vague flatteries. But the subject lan- 
guished under her silence and he began 
another and more successful one. 

“You like Priscilla, don’t you?” he 
asked, and the girl answered with un- 
affected enthusiasm: 

“T think she’s a dream.” 
Ralph was visibly encouraged. 
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“We all do,” he said. “A deuced 
uncomfortable dream. The sort you 
have after absinthe with your supper, 
when the thing you most want to do is 
to wake up and you can’t.” 

“Oh, you’re in love with her?” asked 
Aline, whose method of arriving at facts 
was sometimes embarrassing. Ralph, 
proof to the emotion, laughed and 
smoothed his fine hair. 

“To be sure; all of us are. It’s part 
of a man’s education to be in love with 
Priscilla.” 

“Then why don’t you marry her?” 

“There isn’t a question in the history 
of nations I could answer so easily,” he 
responded, picking up the gloves she 
had dropped and buttoning them to- 
gether. “First, my dear lady, she 
wouldn’t have me, and, secondly, I 
couldn’t afford it. Priscilla’s extrav- 
agances are simply colossal.” 

“But did you ever ask her?” inter- 
rupted Aline. 

Ralph was indulgent and not adverse 
to confidences that had no foundation 
in fact. 

“Many times,” he replied, senten- 
tiously. “All the fellows have. It 
keeps us in practice, and she doesn’t 
mind. It keeps her in practice, too, she 
says, and it’s jollier being refused by 
Priscilla than being accepted by any 
other girl. She’s all in love with 
Freddy, now—a little fringe of a man, 
good enough for ordinary purposes, but 
not half good enough for Priscilla. I 
say, that’s rough on one’s countryman, 
isn’t it? I take it back, and wish him 
luck and a promotion. Shall we drop 
him and have some tea? There seems 
to be a bit here. Will vou be good 
enough to make it?” 

Aline looked miserably at the samovar 
with its impudent smokestack and char- 
coal oven, and her cheeks burned. 

“Would you mind my confessing?” 
she began. 

“T’d love it,” said Ralph, ringing for 
water. 

“Tf it were a gasoline stove 

“I know,” he interrupted. “Then 
the tea wouldn’t taste of the smoke 
and be as cold as rain water. ‘‘Chris- 
tine,’ to the maid, “make us some 
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tea on the kitchen range—real tea, 
out of a paper bag, you know, with 
sugar and cream and hot as—Wash- 
ington in summer.” 

When the door opened again, it was 
not the maid, but Priscilla. She had 
cards in her hand. 

“The Howell girls are downstairs,” 
she said. 

“Lock the door,” moaned Ralph. 

“T can’t; they’re coming up.” 

“Too true; I smell them. Heliotrope 
on the tall one, frangipani on the other. 
Priscilla, if Aunt Helen “ 

“Oh, I know.” The hostess was 
clearing off two chairs with dispatch. 
“Aunt Helen won’t stand for them.” 

“And they’re loud——” 

“Yes, they’re loud—loud as a steam 
calliope.”’ 
“Then why 
“You might run home, you know, 


’ 
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“Oh, I’m afraid all right, but I'll have 
to stay till I’ve had some tea.” 

The Howell girls, rustling lusciously 
in overpaid-for silks, swept in. To Al- 
ine’s undiscriminating eye, they attained 
even one more degree of elegance than 
Priscilla. Their complexions were sev- 
eral shades more brilliant, their eyes 
larger, their waists smaller, their heels 
higher, their skirts longer. Their faces 
were familiar to her, for she had seen 
them often on the streets, and not a few 
of the gowns she had made after office 
hours were modeled after those worn 
by the Howell girls. She had admired 
and envied them through many changes 
of fashion, and wealth had not had for 
her yet a greater triumph than standing 
now, elegantly gowned, to meet them as 
equals. 

They inspected her carefully, approx- 
imated the value of her hat and gown, 
studied suspiciously the degree of 
warmth with which. Priscilla introduced 
her, heard her name, and promptly 
adopted her into the fold. They were 
not discriminating themselves, and they 
had had snubs that engendered ‘a fine 
disdain for ancestry as compared with 
opulence. 

“We're so glad to know you,” said the 
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tall one, with an effusiveness that 
thrilled Aline. “We know Sir John— 
slightly. He’s so gorgeously handsome 
and so distinguished-looking.” 

“And so forbidding,” added the small 
one. “Aren't you afraid of him?” 

“Mrs. Waters has such a good con- 
science, she isn’t afraid of anything,” 
said Ralph. 

“How dreadfully bad she must be,” 
answered the tall Miss Howell, who 
was accounted a wit. 

“One wouldn’t have anything to 
think of if it wasn’t for sins,” sighed the 
little one. 

“And debts,” added Priscilla, lugu- 
briously. 

Ralph had risen and the girls drew 
in their skirts to make a passage for 
him through the crowded room. 

“Tf that desk won’t fall down, Pris- 
cilla,” he said, “and if I may be ex- 
cused, I'll write a note. Let me see—a 
pen—oh, here it is. No, it’s the end of 
a corset lace—silk, too; isn’t she gaudy? 
And three yards, if an inch! I didn't 
know they came so long. A lace hand- 
kerchief, a broken fan, a ball pro- 
gramme, a bottle of perfume, a bunch 
of hat-feathers—I beg pardon, Pris- 
cilla, is this your dressing-table ?” 

Priscilla, munching cakes that the 
maid had brought with the tea, pointed: 

“In there, the top one.” 

“Gloves,” said Ralph. 

“On the other side 

“Gold paint.” 

“Below that one, silly.” 

“Opera glasses. You must be writ- 
ing a book. Oh, here it is—the paper. 
Haven't you any without this device on 
the top? Where shall I put my elbows? 
Don’t let me disturb you, Priscilla; 
wouldn’t trouble vou for the world, you 
know. It’s only a note about our club 
reception. You're all coming, aren’t 
you? Going to show you what a home 
can be without a mother and that sort 
of thing; everything to look at hung on 
the walls, everything to walk on spread 
on the floors, chairs separately tested to 
two hundred and fifty pounds, pens that 
will write, ink that will flow—the real 
thing, you know.” 
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“Sir John said there were some pic- 
tures, too,” ventured Aline. 

“Yes, a real Corot painted by an an- 
archist in Paterson, a mantel that didn’t 
come from the Tuilleries, and some 
vases that didn’t belong to Catherine of 
Russia. You mustn’t miss them.” 

Aline found the situation and the 
conversation interesting. The frank fa- 
miliarity, the freedom from constraint, 
the lack of ceremony delighted and 
mystified her. The desire to be not only 
among these people but to be of them 
was tormentingly insistent. If there 
was a secret about it, she would study 
them until she possessed it. She would 
learn to carry herself as they did, to 
adopt their expressions, to imitate their 
voices. She felt rather than saw the 
line that divided Priscilla from the 
Howell girls, but it seemed inconse- 
quential. She didn’t hear any unusual 
loudness. They might not be good 
models ; if Priscilla and Ralph said they 
were not, she supposed they were not, 
but they appealed to her as infinitely 
more interesting, more amusing and 
more gracious than Mrs. Herbert. If 
she could not hope to match Priscilla, 
she might still get a valuable lesson 
from the Howell girls, and, if they were 
loud, they seemed to be very generally 
accepted in society, which appeared to 
her a‘land of boundless promise. 

On her way home, she stopped in a 
bookstore. The volume she bought was 
delusive. Like travel, you got from it 
what you brought to it, and, to lezrn 
from it, you must know what to avoid 
seeing; but she slipped off its wrapping 
on the way, that she might read a little 
of it. The title of the treasure was: 

“A Manual of Social Etiquette by 
One Who Knows.” 


IV 
“Le lien de l'amour s’use si promptement 
dans le mariage qu’on n’en voit bientét plus 
que la corde.”—SyLvAIn MARECHAL. 


“Have you transcribed them al- 
ready?” said Mr. Waters, in surprise. 
“What a treasure you are?” 
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“As a typewriter ?’ 
ing for amplification. 

“And stenographer,” replied Sir John, 
without arricre pensée. 

Aline bit her lip. She felt it an ap- 
propriate time to be silent, but therein 
lies the secret of the devi’’s votency with 
women. 

“But as a wife?” she quericd, eager 
and doubtful. 

Sir John had been feeling unusually 
amiable. He had concluded an evening 
of perplexing work. The changes in his 
speech that the postponement had made 
necessary were finished, and the product 
pleased him infinitely. He had had 
efficient help — quiet, unquestioning, 
trained and self-effacing. He leaned 
back in his chair to revel a little longer 
in that most felicitous satisfaction—the 
knowledge of successfully completed 
labor. Even a less preoccupied man 
might have been annoyed by the intro- 
duction of matters of sentiment at such 
a moment. He lighted a cigar and 
threw the match away irritably. He 
hated himself for being vexed at the 
eager face studying him—but it is exas- 
perating to have your typewriter sud- 
denly turn into your wife, with a dis- 
position to exercise her untypewriter- 
like prerogatives. He knew by her 
face he was scowling. But after a hard 
day’s work and at midnight, just as he 
had finished with his cages and was pre- 
paring to enjoy a cigar 

“We might put that matter off a day 
or two,” he said, acridly. 

Aline drew her lips in a little tighter, 
grateful, anyway, that the answer had 
been noncommittal. As for the things 
he might have said, she read them in his 
face as in an open book. 

The conscience of a gentleman, which 
is provided with antennz for ascertain- 
ing in which direction discomfort lies, 
was stirring in Sir John. 

“T saw you in the gallery with Pris- 
cilla Leonard to-day,” he said, affably. 

His wife accepted the apology. 

“Priscilla is an interesting woman,” 
he went on. “I have known her since 
she was a child. She was original and 
dashing, even as a little girl.” He was 


asked Aline, hop- 





talking absently, his mind fixed on his 


coming speech; but a man doesn’t want 
his wife sitting over him like a war- 
cloud, and Aline seemed interested. 

“You'd be glad if I were like her, 
wouldn’t you, Sir John?” 

Mr. Waters rose from the heavily 
carved library table and crossed to the 
fire burning low in the grate. He 
knocked off the ash of his cigar medi- 
tatively. Perhaps this was the time to 
impress a lesson that had occurred to 
him the night of Mrs. Herbert’s dinner. 

“A person must be as he is,” he said, 
positively, wishing he had more time for 
preparation. ‘‘No style is so bad as an 
affected style, and nothing can quite take 
the place of being perfectly natural and 
sincere.” 

Aline folded up her shorthand pad 
and slipped the pencil under the rubber 
band. She pushed in the side extension 
of the writing-table and, rising, followed 
him to the fireplace. 

“Society people—that is, the people 
I’ve met lately,” she said, reflectively, 
“all seem pretty much alike. Mrs. Her- 
bert and Priscilla and Mr. Cheney and 
those others that have called are differ- 
ent enough, I suppose, but there’s some- 
thing about them that makes them all 
seem alike. I don’t know what it is ai 

“Breeding,” suggested Sir John. 

Aline was unconvinced. 

“T thought perhaps it was money,” 
she said. 

He glanced at her suspiciously through 
the smoke of the cigar, but her face was 
guileless. 

“Money can do a great deal for a per- 
son—for any one,” he said, settling 
himself comfortably in the great leather 
chair, “but it can’t do everything. It 
cannot take the place of birth and edu- 
cation and association, and a host of 
other things.” He couldn’t think just 
what they were, but to his masculine 
intelligence, it seemed a subtle way of 
conveying a lesson. Its only effect was 
to inspire the girl to show him his mis- 
take. 

“There’s a family of Howells in 
town,” he went on, pleased to illustrate 
the point, “who made their money in 
pickles. The girls * 

“T met them to-day.” 
































“The girls are accepted everywhere 
on account of the pickles, but 

“IT know,” she interposed, again. 
“They’re loud as a steam calliope.” 

Sir John straightened up in his chair, 
a little dazed. Where had he heard 
that intonation before, and whose was 
that gesture ? 

Aline, watching with keen eyes, took 
encouragement from the interest. 

“I suppose Mrs. Herbert wouldn't 
stand for them,” she continued, gayly, 
“but they suit me very well. If they'd 
made their’: money in stocks, instead of 
pickles, no one would find them objec- 
tionable, I guess.” 

“The pickles are above reproach,” said 
her husband. “It’s the girls.” 

Aline abandoned a mellow laugh for 
one that was high and shrill. 

“Very flattering, but a little loud,” re- 
marked Sir John. 

“Tf it had been Priscilla,” said Aline, 
hotly. 

“But it wasn’t,” answered her hus- 
band, with splendid calm. 

“She laughs a hundred times louder.” 

“Not at one in the morning.” He 
consulted his watch. 

“Tt doesn’t make any difference,” she 
gasped, weakly. 

“Tt does to me.’ 
would fly at him. 
for that class. 

The girl was swallowing rapidly, and 
trying hard to think of something pleas- 
ant as a possible way to keep from cry- 
ing. It seemed strange that only since 
her marriage had she given over to 
tears, but she must restrain them now at 
any cost. Priscilla and the Howell girls 
would never cry in such a situation. 
She tried to put herself in the mental 
attitude of Priscilla and to think of the 
bright thing she would have said to 
turn the sneer. Before she uttered it 
she confessed its lameness, but the time 
for preparation was short, and one’s 
brain works slowly when one’s heart 
feels like a cookstove. 

“T say, this is something of a scrap,” 
she ventured, with brave gayety. 

The neatly shaped cone of ashes on 
the end of Sir John’s cigar fell in a 
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He wondered if she 
One couldn’t answer 
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shower on Sir John’s immaculate shirt- 
front and lay there unheeded. He re- 
moved the cigar and moistened his lips 
twice. lf she had pulled the chair out 
from under him as he sat down he 
would have taken that much time to for- 
mulate his speech. 

“If you value my respect,” he said, 
slowly, and in a tone that awed even 
himself, “if you value my respect, you 
will never use that or any other slang in 
my presence. There is nothing so intol- 
erable—nothing that so labels the origin 
of any woman, nothing that—that a 
Perhaps he had said enough. He put 
the cigar back in his mouth. 

It was too much for Aline, and dis- 
appointed, discouraged, crushed, she 
burst into tears. 

“Tf Priscilla had said it,” she sobbed. 

“Damn Priscilla!” exclaimed the man, 
meaning all he said. 

“Oh, you are never rude or brutal to 
any one but me,” cried the woman, 
abandoning herself to her instinct. 

“Tt is a privilege you share with wives 
in general, I believe,’ he replied. 

“IT don’t know why you married me. 
You don’t care for me. Every one 
knows you don’t—even the servants in 
the house; and when we drive, the 
coachman 

“We might have kept it from the 
coachman,” he interrupted. 

“You are ashamed that I am a type- 
writer,” she went on, knowing little of 
the reticence that is the bulwark of mari- 
tal peace, “and I shouldn’t wonder if— 
if—if you actually hate me!” 

She depended on Sir John, the gentle- 
man, to deny it, but the heat of domestic 
quarrels is apt to melt the veneer of 
courtesy. He smoked vigorously, in 
silence. He was reviewing the situation 
through the rings of smoke. He had 
made a mistake, certainly. Probably all 
marriages were a mistake, but his was a 
peculiarly lurid one, that left no room 
for doubt. He hadn't had many illu- 
sions, thank God, but it was hard for a 
man to live fifty years without knowing 
he was a fool. He smiled a little at the 
thought, half closing his eyes to keep out 
the smoke. He mused on that time when 
he might have placed a yellow envelope 
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on her desk and told her that her serv- 
ices were no longer required, and 
thought things of himself that were not 
quite refined. 

For the thirty years that he had con- 
templated matrimony, the vision had 
been so different. The uppermost neces- 
sity had always been a wife who could 
help him. That finally had been the 
cause of his error, but the assistance he 
had expected was not that of a type- 
writer, who would have remained con- 
tented indefinitely with $15 a week. He 
had planned for a wife reserved, impas- 
sive, stately; a wife whose wit and tact 
and dignity were to compel the admira- 
tion of his friends and add to their num- 
ber. With patience and much study he 
had built a house and unconsciously 
drawn about him all the things that were 
to make the setting for her. With every 
step of his advancement, his nerves had 
taken a sharper edge, and the character 
of the woman had grown finer, more 
complex, more subtle. The necessity 
for love had not been a part of the cal- 
culation. He knew no desire for an in- 
timacy deepening with the years. He 
was sufficient for himself, and he 
dreaded demonstration in the degree 
that less successful men welcome it. 
He watched Aline heaped in her chair. 
That other woman’s eyes would have 
been dry over the grave of her child. 
He compelled himself to look at her 
hands—the veins too full, the fingers 
fanning slightly at the ends. He thought 
of the slender coldness of that other 
woman’s hand. He owned himself a 
bitter, fastidious fool, but that did not 
lessen his esthetic requirements. He 
flecked off the ashes of his cigar and 
threw the end in the fire. He rang the 
bell for a whiskey and soda. He waited 
quietly, and rang again. There was no 
answer. He began to feel the emotional 
release that accompanies anger. He 
rang again and again, and kept his 
finger pressed on the button, so that the 
impatient imperativeness of the sum- 
mons resounded faintly throughout the 
house. 

“Even the house is demoralized,” he 
exclaimed, in a tone that would have 
adorned an oath in any other man, pro- 


viding himself with matches to lighten 
the darkened room. 

He came back to offer Aline a glass 
of wine, but, still crying, she declined 
it. Then, with over-careful courtesy, 
he wished her good-night and left her. 

When he had disappeared, she flung 
herself on the rug by the fire and 
abandoned herself to the tempest his 
presence had restrained. She sobbed 
and wailed and called out that she 
wished she was dead, though the wind 
rattling the blind made her tremble 
with fear and cease crying for a mo- 
ment. At last, exhausted, she drew 
herself up to one of the chairs, and, dry- 
ing her eyes, took up the mental habit 
that had been a part of her life as a 
typewriter. When money had_ been 
scarce and needs exigent, she had 
turned a level and practical mind to the 
solution of the problem. If this was 
one which would not be solved by much 
chewing the end of a pencil, it might 
yet respond to intellectual effort, and it 
was well worth the attempt. 

“T didn’t know how much I loved 
him,” she said aloud, with a few more 
tears. “I didn’t know how much I 
could love anybody. The more he hates 
me the better I love him, and he’s got to 
love me, too. He’s got to. Tll work 
and I'll study and I'll help him. I'd do 
anything in the world to make him look 
at me as he does at Priscilla. I'll watch 
her, everything she savs and does, and 
I'll find out yet what makes him think 
she’s so charming. He believes one can 
only be taught by being caught young, 
but T’ll show him, and I'll show his 
friends. Maybe it isn’t easy. Heaven 
knows I haven’t got along well so far, 
but a person that can learn shorthand 
can learn anything.” 

All of which may or may not have 
been fallacious, but it served to steady 
Aline to put out the lights and crawl 
silently up to bed. 


Vi 


POVERTY AND A PAWNSHOP. 


The season of small dinners and coun- 
try club suppers unfolded rapidly and 
passed into the bioom of balls, banquets, 
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crushes. The frosty days of golf, auto- 
mobiling and tea with one’s friends gave 
place to the winter, with its breathless 
flight of calls, receptions, box parties 
and the interminable entertainment of 
one’s neighbors and dearest enemies. 

Aline, looking moodily out of her win- 
dow at the rapid passage of the car- 
riages filled with gayly dressed women, 
admitted to herself that it was disap- 
pointing. The morning paper open on 
her lap at the society page, reviewed the 
events of the previous day: dinners, 
balls, débutantes and teas were de- 
scribed in ravishing detail. At the foot 
of the column, a little paragraph clung 
inconspicuously. 

“Mrs. Waters, wife of the Honorable 
John Waters, whose election next term 
to the Senate is assured, received in the 
afternoon from three to six.” 

She had typewritten the paragraph 
and sent it to the paper herself. She 
had paid her calls religiously, beginning 
with the wives of other Congressmen, 
and ascending the scale from Senators, 
Cabinet members, Supreme Court Jus- 
tices, Ambassadors, to the President’s 
wife. The calls had been returned punc- 
tiliously. Her cards bore the inscrip- 
tion of “Tuesday,” and every Tuesday, 
gowned with infinite care, she had re- 
ceived basket-loads of cards. She had 
a number of guests, too, but there was 
something indefinably disappointing 
about them. They were over-glad to be 
present; they were over-curious, over- 
admiring, over-thirstv and over-dressed. 
She had received invitations—many of 
them—and had accepted, usually to find 
herself one of a throng that never 
pierced to the presence of the hostess, 
who drank in silence the tea poured for 
them by chattering girls, absorbed in 
each other, who wandered about the 
rooms solitary and unnoticed. Occa- 
sionally she met a person eager to enter 
into a conversation, but it invariably de- 
veloped that it was some one a shade 
more uncomfortable and ill at ease than 
herself. 

If Sir John had accompanied her, 
she told herself, the result would 
have been different; but Sir John re- 
fused on the ground of work. When she 
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complained that the social life was 
dreary, her husband was grimly un- 
sympathetic. She assured herself that 
she had never been snubbed, though 
something tangible that she could have 
resented might have been preferable, 
she thought, to being so consistently ig- 
nored. She attended dinners, too, and 
found queer collections of unknown 
celebrities and a curious sameness about 
the silver and china and servants, by 
which, after a season or two, you know 
the catering house that furnished the 
meal. A few times, she had conceived 
the notion of giving dinners herself, but 
Sir John had always asked for a list of 
those to be invited and, after striking 
out the names as they came, halfway 
down the page, he had folded it and 
handed it back to her. The recollection 
had come to him suddenly of an engage- 
ment for that evening. After a series 
of such coincidences, Aline dropped the 
matter. Once she had given a theatre 
party, and Priscilla, mischievous and un- 
afraid, had persuaded ‘her to invite the 
Howell girls, with _the result that Mrs. 
Herbert, on entering the box, was taken 
suddenly ill, and Mr. Waters had re- 
ceived a telegraph message to meet his 
committee at once. 

Aline read a second time the society 
column, and admitted to herself that she 
had not arrived. She looked across the 
street to the Carnrick’s, with the row of 
florists’ wagons in front, and Mrs. Carn- 
rick at an upper window deep in the last 
novel, knowing that the decorations for 
her after-dinner dance would be correct. 
Aline knew who would be invited. She 
was familiar with the names and faces of 
all of them. In society or out of it, it 
was important to know who was who 
and why they were divorced. She threw 
aside the paper and opened the book 
that had lain underneath. It was the 
well-worn “Manual of Etiquette.” “In- 
vitation to a Stop-gap” was the title of 
the page. 

“T shouldn't like to be called a stop- 
gap, anyway. It sounds like water- 
plug,” she said, surprised at her own 
audacity in criticising the manual. She 
turned the page and read: 

“Tf one is avoidably detained, an 
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earnest and brief apology should be of- 
fered the hostess, who will smile affably 
and ignore the subject.” 

She closed the book irritably. 

“Oh, I hate it—I hate it. It’s all 
‘earnest apologies’ and ‘affable smiles.’ 
Even those who are successful, who are 
the leaders, don’t get anything more out 
of it than that. It isn’t amusing or (i- 
verting, even for them. It’s heartless 
and insincere and false, and they all 
know it, whether they acknowledge it or 
not. If it wasn’t that I’m helping Sir 
John, I'd never leave the house, and I'd 
put up a sign, ‘Not at home,’ on every 
door. But it wouldn’t do—it wouldn't 
do at all. Everybody knows that as a 
Congressman’s wife, it’s my duty, and 
as the wife of a Senator, I shall have a 
thousand times more obligations. Oh, 
my, where is that thing about ‘stop- 
gaps’ ?” 

She read a little longer, stopping occa- 
sionally to memorize a form: “I’m so 
glad to have seen you and in such good 
spirits.... My husband begs to 
be remembered with warmest sym- 
pathy.” ... That would do for Mrs. 
Second Assistant Secretary Baker. “I 
trust you will not think me intrusive; 
I could not refrain from expressing my 
pleasure And that for Mrs. State. 

At last she carefully tucked the volume 
under the couch and looked at herself in 
the mirror. She did not look so well 
with her hair straight and smooth, but 
Priscilla had recommended that change, 
and if Priscilla liked it That re- 
minded her that she had not seen her 
friend for a week. It was rare now that 
any one caught more than a fleeting 
glimpse of Miss Leonard. But she would 
make another effort to find her at home 
—that is, after she had finished those 
notes for Sir John and corrected the 
bank sheets. 








It was a more cheerful prospect 
for the afternoon than spending alone 
that long, dreary stretch between 


luncheon and dinner. Her husband, of 


late, had taken to dining at the club, and 
he had a wearisome number of bank di- 
rectors’ meetings and committee con- 
ferences that detained him late in the 
evenings. 


She finished her work quickly, and 
her spirits rose as she walked swiftly 
in the cutting air. Yes, Priscilla was 
at home and charmed to see her. She 
led her guest up to the den, which some 
one had lately more appropriately called 
the jungle. 

“I’m jolly glad you’ve come. I’m not 
at home to-day, and I've called on every 
one in Washington—began down by 
the canal and took each house as it 
came. I’m resting for to-night—a re- 
ception and a dinner dance at the Ad- 
miral’s. I’m cultivating him for Freddy, 
you know.” 

“But you were going out, weren’t 
you?” asked Aline. 

Priscilla assented. 
her hat. 

“But it isn’t important—that is, unless 
you'd like to go, too. Madame Louise 
has an opening to-day—such hats!” 

“Tf you would only let me go with you 
and help me—would you help me to get 


She was taking off 


a hat?” Aline asked, flushing. Pris- 
cilla began putting the pins back. 
“Is it on crooked?” she asked. 


“Crooked enough? Left side, eighty- 
nine degrees to the windward? I get 
these technical terms from Freddy. He’s 
a naval officer, you know—poor Freddy ! 
Did I tell you he’s been ordered home— 
shore duty for a year. My dear, we'll 
be bound to get married. Peripheral 
propinquity, you understand. When- 
ever we've found ourselves going, we've 
trotted down to the Navy Department 
and had Freddy ordered to the Asiatic 
Squadron, or something of that sort. 
It’s all that has kept us from being silly 
before this. I had a powder box 
here somewhere. Let me see—oh, yes, 
it’s under the Roman blanket, there. 
Thank you. Now I'll go and kiss the 
mater, and then I'll be ready.” 

They went out together and boarded 
an F Street car that took them to the 
millinery establishment of Madame 
Louise. They wandered about among 
the hats, trying on one after another, 
an obsequious little French woman in 
black satin assuring them that each was 
handsomer and more becoming than the 
other. At last, Aline was satisfied, and 
Priscilla having approved her choice, 
























they were preparing to leave, when 
Madame Louise herself appeared. 

“Ah! eet ees Mees Leonard. I have 
ze very hat. I found ze treasure in 
Paris myself for ze young lady. I 
brought it in my own baggage. Marie, 
ze hat in ze white satin box. Ah, see! 
Parfait, exquis, sublime!’ 

“Aline,” whispered Priscilla, “‘life is a 
hollow mockery without this hat. What 
am I to do?” 

“Buy it,” suggested Aline. Madame 
Louise thought of another bouchon that 
would add to its sublimity, and left them 
to get it. Priscilla turned from side to 
side, viewing herself in the glass. 

“Buy it, honey? I'd have to sell my 
hair. Just look at the left side and the 
back of it.... I haven't thirty 
cents... . And the buckle on the front 
and the feathers 

“Couldn’t you have it charged ?” 

“T could,” doubtfully, “but if I did, 
I'd buy everything in the store. Noth- 
ing excites me like having an account 
anywhere. No, I know my weakness.” 

The hat remained on her head, how- 
ever. Aline drew the purse out of her 
silver chatelaine. She offered it with 
hesitation. 

“If you'd let me—if you didn’t mind, 
I’d love to pay for it. You’ve been so 
good to me, so awfully kind. I don’t 
mean I'd pay for that, but you know— 
just lend it to you. Why, I feel I’d give 
you anything I’ve got in the world, just 
for calling me ‘Aline,’ as if it didn’t 
choke you. Please take it.” 

She was so honest, and the hat was so 
beautiful, and Priscilla’s allowance was 
due in a week, and it was to be only a 
loan—and she was an angel straight 
from the clouds—and Priscilla accept- 
ed. 

“Le prix? Oh, mademoiselle, c’est 
presque rien, a mere forty 

“Francs ?” 

Madame expired. Did mademoiselle 
not see the feathers and the buckle and 
the velvet? She held out her hands de- 
spairingly for the treasure. 

“The creature means dollars,” sighed 
Priscilla. “Forty of them. Do you 
think we’re up to it ?” 
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They emptied their purses into the lid 
of the box. 

“Three dollars and sixty-seven cents 
and a car ticket—damaged,” announced 
one. 

“And I’ve only nineteen and some 
change,” added the other. 

Priscilla was still wearing the hat. 
She looked into the street ruefully. Sud- 
denly her face brightened. She took off 
the sublime creation and placed it ten-: 
derly in the white satin box. 

“I'll take it; the same address. Have 
the man collect for it at the house.” 

Then she hurried Aline out, called a 
cab and gave an address that put the 
cabby on familiar terms at once. 

“They pays better at Solomon 
Levy’s,” he said, confidentially, and be- 
fore Aline had more than recovered her 
breath they were alighting in front of 
a strange shop, with three gold balls 
hanging gracefully over the door. 
“Everybody does it,” said Priscilla. 
Buck up—throw out your chest—there 
—so. It’s an old thing. I always hated 
it, and it cuts when I wear a glove.” 

The proprietor achieved the last de- 
gree of servility. Only twenty— 
wouldn't she have twenty-five? Cer- 
tainly, just as convenient. The paper 
card—oh, didn’t the young lady under- 
stand—no? It was to redeem it with. 
Yes, she should keep it. 

“But suppose I’d be found dead with 
that on me,” she exclaimed. .“Some- 
body would think I was his wife.” 

“T’ll take it,” offered Aline. “Let’s 
go quickly.” 

As they hurried out through the long, 
dark room, something in a case caught 
the eye of her companion. 

“It’s a scarfpin,’ she cried. ‘The 
very thing I’ve been looking for for 
Freddy. Isn’t it a  beauty—look— 
an onyx intaglio; and marked—would 
you believe it ?>—marked forty. My dear, 
it’s the bargain of a lifetime.” 

The proprietor, smiling  greasily, 
handed it out. 

“T'll take it,” she said, passing the 
money back to him. 

“But the hat?” ventured Aline. 

“Oh, I forgot the hat.” She held out 
her hand, but the bills had disappeared. 
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“Well, never mind the hat. I guess the 
mater will be good for it—and scold— 
my, won't she scold!” 

When they were outside, Priscilla 
grew serious. 

“You know the danger with married 
women is that they tell everything to 
their husbands. Now, don’t you ever 
breathe to Sir John that we’ve been in 
here. He’d perish, and Freddy would 
find out that we had bought his pin at a 
mark-down sale, and he’s just man 
enough to scorn it on that account. . 
Will you come home with me?” 

Aline declined, on the ground of an 
engagement, and they separated, Pris- 
cilla to spend her surplus and Aline to 
cash a check at the bank. With her 
purse replenished from the store of 
funds which Mr. Waters had placed at 
her unquestioned disposal, she again 
sought the shop with its gay balls. She 
presented the paper card that> Priscilla 
was afraid to carry and redeemed the 
ring that had helped to buy the scarf- 
pin. Her practical mind disapproved 
her friend’s financial methods, but it was 
good to be able to take the ring out of 
the dingy showcase; and fancy Pris- 
cilla’s surprise when she should receive 
it in the next day’s mail! There 
wasn’t anything purchasable in Wash- 
ington that would have given the girl 
as much satisfaction. She placed the 
ring with its setting of emeralds and 
dianionds on her own finger, and when 
the proprietor’s back was toward her, 
she turned very silly and kissed it. 

As the man opened the _ door, 
and with much bowing and_ smiling 
ushered — her out of the shop, 
something familiar in the horses or 
the lines of an open victoria that 
was passing attractted her attention. 
She gave it a second glance. The 
horses—yes—and the coachman and 
footman in blue—of course it was; and 
the occupant—of a certainty he was 
none other than Sir John. He had seen 
her? Yes, the horses were turning, and 
the carriage was drawing to the curb in 
front of the shop, with its gold balls. 

“Come often,” the proprietor was say- 
ing, ardently. 

Sir John lifted his hat, but there was 


small welcome in his face. The foot- 
man assisted her to the seat by her hus- 
band and adjusted the cushion under her 
feet. Furtively, she searched Sir John’s 
face and read that the worst was to be 
expected. 

“Cool to-day, isn't it?’ 
tremulously. 

“Very,” he answered, absorbed in the 
opposite side of the street. 

Though the day was cold, they drove 
through the mall, around the monument 
and back through the White House 
grounds. It was Sir John’s daily con- 
stitutional, and during the entire drive 
he remained in icy speechlessness. 

Aline, crouching miserably in the 
corner of the carriage, sought numb- 
ly for a_ benignant fiction — that 
would shield Priscilla and absolve 
herself. When they reached home, 
Sis John, still overcoated and hat in 
hand, followed her into the drawing- 
room. His reserve fell off as the por- 
tiéres closed behind him. 

“You will tell me what you were do- 
ing in that place—a pawnshop—the 
lowest and most conspicuous one in the 
city !” 

The girl drew the long breath that one 
takes who prepares for a crisis. 

“A card, madam,” said the butler, 
behind them. 

Mr. Waters lifted the card from the 
tray, read it, tore it in two and threw 
it in the fire. 

“T shall dine at the club,” he said, 
leaving the room by another door as 
Ralph Cheney entered from the hall. 

Aline held out a limp hand to the vis- 
itor, and motioned him to a seat. 

“You don’t seem overwhelmingly 
glad to see me,” he remarked. 

She did not answer and stood yet, 
waiting tensely, for her husband to re- 
turn. When the outside doors slammed 
after him, she sank into a chair and 
turned to her companion. 

“You saw?” she murmured. 

“Nothing in the world.” 

“But you heard a 

“Only Sir John’s voice. Was he tell- 
ing you how glad he was I had come?” 

She smiled drearily. 
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she began, 
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“You know then, he doesn’t like 
you?” 

Ralph nodded. 

“Oh, yes, 1 know. But I didn’t come 
to call on him. He doesn’t like my 
card either, does he? It’s this damp 
weather makes it burn so slowly.” 

Aline glanced unhappily at the card. 
It was hard if she must begin apologies 
for Sir John, too. 

“You needn’t mind,” she hesitated; 
“it’s —a—just—just 

“Yes, yes,’ he assented. “I know; 
just a little way of his. <A sort of ca- 
ress. I understand.” 

She smiled again. 

“You always make things so easy,” 
she said, gratefully. 

They watched the fire in silence for 
a moment. 

“You didn’t come yesterday,” she 
said, finally, and Ralph, sending her one 
of those swift glances by which an ex- 
perienced man can convey so much, re- 
plied “No,” and allowed time for a 
pregnant, meaningful pause. When he 
concluded it to have been of the proper 
length, he spoke again. 

“No; I’ve been coming every Tues- 
day for the whole season. There’s al- 
ways a mob around you and I’ve stood 
about on one foot and drunk your un- 
commonly good punch for the entire af- 
ternoon and never had a word with 
you.” He unfurled another glance. 

Aline fidgeted uncomfortably. 

“Are you vexed at my coming to- 
day?” he asked. 

“Oh, by no means,” she answered, 
hastily. “I hope I wasn’t rude to you, 
to make vou think so. You see, Sir 
John had just : 

“Kicked over the traces,” 
Ralph, encouragingly. 

“A wife ought never to tell things, 
ought she?” she said, irrelevantly. 

“Some of them do—really striking 
things, too, if you'd believe it.” 

The girl was musing, and her fingers, 
resting on the arm of the chair, fell un- 
der the light from the fire so that the 
diamonds were a sparkling shower. It 
was not a bad opportunity, and Ralph 
leaned across and took one of the hands 
in his. 
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“What pretty rings,” he exclaimed, 
turning them about. “A solitaire which 
ought to have been a ball and chain, a 
gold one which should have been put 
through your little nose and this one of 
diamonds and emeralds—um, I gave 
Priscilla one just like that, years ago.” 

He dropped her hand and Aline, re- 
lieved, retired it out of temptation. 

The man, observing the ashes of his 
card, felt justified in taking a stool at 
her feet. She would have risen to push 
her chair away, but he detained her, 
quoting : 

“It’s only to see you the better, my 
dear!” In that, at least, he was honest. 
One of the recreations of the winter had 
been watching her face. Gradually the 
cruder lines had given place to fine ones, 
limned by.anxiety and loneliness. Even 
in the dim light, he could see her rich 
color flow and fade and her blue eyes 
grow deeply black with her embarrass- 
ment. His artistic instinct vindicated 
him for adding to that embarrassment 
for the sake of the effect. 

“Roberts should bring in the lights.” 
Aline made the remark an excuse to 
move away slightly. 

“But he shouldn't,” asserted Ralph. 
“Roberts is one of the best trained ser- 
vants in town. Ht knows that a pretty 
woman is never so pretty as in the fire- 
light.” 

The girl, wondering if she had ever 
been more uncomfortable, protested. 

“T don’t think you ought to say that. 
I don’t think it’s proper.” 

Mr. Cheney threw back his head and 
laughed. Then he turned to her a face 
filled with a fine semblance of astonish- 
ment. 

“Why not?” he exclaimed. 

A brilliant flush spread over her face, 
He was laughing at her. She had made 
another of those wretched mistakes at 
which people were always laughing, 
She could have wept with disgust of 
herself. In society, notions about mar- 
riage were so different. Fashionable 
women—the women she had taken as 
models—were seen constantly with men 
who were not their husbands. They ac- 
cepted flowers and candies from them 
and dined with them in restaurants. Of 
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course she had said a foolish, unsophis- 
ticated thing; she dreaded to meet 
Ralph’s eye again. Still laughing, he 
had taken her hand once more and she 
let it lie in his and offered no objection 
when he tried to lace the fingers to- 
gether. She was vastly uneasy, though. 

The men are few who know that a 
woman with homely hands does not like 
to have them held. 

‘But if it offends you,” he added. 

“Oh, not at all,” she declared, at 
which his eyes widened a trifle. 

He held her fingers so that the light 
would flash back from the rings and re- 
garded them abstractedly. 

“If I gave you your jewels,” he re- 
marked, meditatively, “you should have 
nothing but pearls. You have the skin 
for pearls; and because you have a 
heart, you should have one ruby.” 

“Haven't all women a heart?” she 
laughed, nervously. 

A French aphorism occurred to 
Ralph: “Le ceur d'une femme mari‘e 
est un tmmeuble grevé d’hypothéques,” 
but he did not quote it, preferring si- 
lence, which may always be taken for 
more than it is worth. 

“Do you know,” he began, aloud at 
last, “I could swear I had known you 
all my life. I am always haunted by 
something in your face that makes me 
think of a little child, something in- 
fantile and appealing, and I want to—to 
comfort you and take you in my arms, 
and id 

Roberts entered with the lights and 
Aline withdrew her hand. Ralph rose 
from the stool and straightened his con- 
siderable length. 

“T retract,” he said. ‘Roberts is 
badly trained.” 

She remained standing. She had no 
intention of seeming ingenuous and 
showing offense, but she wished heartily 
that he would leave. Mr. Cheney, be- 
ing no stupider than the rest of us, felt 
the wish, and kissing her hand with a 
courtliness that completed the unfinished 
sentence without confirming it, he left 
her. 

When Ralph conversed with himself, 
he indulged in abominable slang, and as 





he passed down the street he remarked, 
half aloud: 

“I’m not so sure that that was all hot 
air.” 


VI. 


“THE WORLD HAS MANY MEN; BUT ONLY 
ONE WOMAN.” 


One evening, late in the winter, when 
the nights descended before one was 
really wide-awake, Ralph, hurrying 
home from a round of calls, found him- 
self at the door of his flat in the tall 
apartment house on Connecticut Avenue 
without his key. He looked helplessly 
and disgustedly at the bell. Never in his 
recollection had the man been there to 
respond to it. Without hope of success, 
he began that systematic and painstak- 
ing search which becomes the habit of 
the man who changes his clothes often. 
He started in the side pockets of his 


trousers—manifestly the place for one’s 


key—took a pan-handk. route around his 
back, across this chest, and ended in the 
tail-pocket of his coat, which by reason 
of the anatomy of man is one of the last 
resorts of the devil to develop profanity. 
While he was swearing, not loudly but 
exceedingly deep, Priscilla opened the 
door for him. 

“Come in,” she said, sweetly. 

Ralph came in rather precipitately, 
and closed the door. 

“Priscilla,” he began solemnly, “‘if 
Freddy <4 

“Yes, cousin mine,” appropriating the 
largest chair, “if Freddy were to wander 
in here he would probably have epilepsy, 
but they say one outgrows it. This is a 
jolly place, Ralph. I simply love it, and 
if you or Freddy think I am going to 
give up visiting here just because I’m 
engaged, you both have loads to learn. 
Come, sit down and be hospitable. I’ve 
sent Johnson out for provisions and 
we're going to have something to eat 
and I’m going to talk to you.” 

“But Priscilla, you said 7 

Miss Leonard yawned. 

“Ralph, you’re weak on quotation. 
You never know whether it’s from the 
Bible or the Decameron. It doesn’t 
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matter if I did say I was going to stop 
coming after Freddy got home. I 
changed my mind.” 

“You change it pretty often,” se- 
verely. 

“It’s the only way to let people know 
you have one,” she sighed. 

Ralph took off his topcoat resignedly. 
It wasn’t worth while arguing with 
Priscilla, and, moreover, it was unde- 
niably agreeable to come home and find 
a deep-chested, long-limbed goddess in 
green cloth and chinchilla waiting for 
one. It made him feel sorry for him- 
self, too, thinking of those lonelier times 
when even Johnson was not there to re- 
ceive him, and something poetically 
called a pang, that feels like a common 
rheumatic stitch, got mixed up with his 
heart. 

“You look blue,” said the girl. 
“Been losing ?” 

“It’s chilly,’ he replied. ‘Come 
closer to the heat,” and he placed his 
hands on the back of her chair and 
pushed it to the radiator. ‘Now talk,” 
he added, deftly adjusting the knees of 
his trousers and taking a seat beside her. 

“Firstly,” began Priscilla, “Freddy’s 
got his promotion.” 

“Which means 

“That we'll get married as quick as 
it’s legal.” 

“And I?” 

“Will be best man and keep Freddy 
from running away.” 

“And the bridesmaids—who are they? 
I don’t want one over five feet nine for 
myself. I haven’t forgotten Bertie Blair’s 
wedding, when they chucked me off on 
that Diana-Minerva creature, who took 
the golf honors of the year and played 
polo and tooled and was on to all that 
business. Every step she took measured 
not less than four feet, and it was worse 
than following the hounds to keep up 
with her. I can’t think I looked really 
fetching, panting up the aisle three paces 
behind.” 

“Your vanity,” she said, scornfully, 
“is something colossal. Do you think 
that any one ever saw a man at a wed- 
ding? Their being there at all is a 
superstitious relic of barbaric times, 
when they really had a function. But 
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it's all right about the bridesmaid. The 
fact is, I’m going to have Aline Waters 
for matron of-honor.” 

She leaned back in the great chair and 
waited for the paralyzing effect of the 
information. Ralph, being a mere man, 
was not paralyzed. 

“You don’t say!’ he said, because it 
was clear the girl expected him to say 
something. 

She nodded her head vigorously. 

“When I consulted Aunt Helen about 
it—that is, after I had arranged it all; 
that’s the way I always consult people, 
you know ‘ 

“T know,” assented Ralph. 

“Saves them responsibility for the 
consequences, you see. Well, when I 
consulted Aunt Helen, she said she 
thought that I had exceeded myself this 
time. I don’t think that was very polite, 
do you?” 

“She might cut the wedding,” he sug- 
gested. 

“Oh, well, just so Freddy and I are 
there, it doesn’t make a great deal of 
difference who stays away.” 

“B—but,” hesitated Ralph, with an 
eye out for a certain glance which Pris- 
cilla reserved for the execution of ad- 
monitions, “but why matron of honor? 
Couldn’t Mrs. Waters have traveled 
with the shuffle in the rear?” 

“T suppose you refer to those virgins 
who are to accompany me, eh? That 
wouldn’t have done at all. In the first 
place, they would all have struck, and, 
in the second, I wanted Aline for my- 
self. Next to me, she will be the fea- 
ture of the occasion. I don’t believe any 
of you people realize what a beauty she 
is 








“Oh, don’t we?” said the man, in a 
tone that made Priscilla sit up in her 
chair and look at him. 

“That reminds me,” she remarked, 
ominously, “of something I’ve got to 
say to you when we've finished this.” 

“Suppose we stick to this,” he mur- 
mured. “It’s a fascinating subject. 
Can’t think when I was ever so thrilled. 
We were speaking of Mrs. Waters and 
Mrs. Waters’ beauty, and how all the 
world was lost to the esthetic but your 
own esthetic self.” 
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“Well, Sir John doesn’t half ap- 
preciate her.” 

“Sir John is an old is 

“Frump.” 

“Thanks. I might have said some- 
thing rude.” 

“She’s been jolly good to me,’’ Pris- 
cilla continued, meditatively. “You 
couldn’t begin to think of the money I 
owe her, and she’s told a score of the 
fanciest little fibs to keep me out of 
scrapes, and—and she’s had a dreadfully 
slow winter. Sir John is always doing 
the haughty seneschal with her, and it’s 
true that people have cut her more on 
his account than hers. That is, every- 
body knows he is ashamed of her, and 
people aren’t equal to having them both 
around, he sulking and she scared to 
death.” 

“So you’ve decided to brace her up a 
bit, and incidentally to brace up other 
people to inviting her on her own merits. 
Priscilla, you’re a brick!” 

“Don’t be sentimental,” she returned, 
discouragingly. “I have her because 
I want something decorative about, and 
because she sets me off to perfection. 
You're not subtle at all.” 

“And does Freddy object ?” 

“Freddy is a nice domestic little ani- 
mal that does what he’s told and 
doesn’t ask questions.” 

“So? He hasn’t just that reputation 
at the club. But I suppose you’ve 
trained him.” 

“Just so,” answered the girl, with as- 
surance. 

In the tiny room adjoining, which was 
mostly buffet and bottles, Johnson was 
laying the table for two. The linen and 
the glass in their fineness and delicacy 
might have been the selection of a wom- 
an, except that when a man buys such 
things, he is not hampered by ideas 
about good taste and arrives at a choice 
by the direct and simple method of get- 
ting the thing that costs the most, with 
results that are surprisingly satisfactory. 
From the kitchen, which was merely a 
punctuation mark at the end of the 
apartment, issued the blended perfume 
of coffee and melting butter. 

While Freddy was still under discus- 
sion, Johnson appeared, and, with well- 





trained eye that floated high over Pris- 
cilla, announced that supper was served. 

“T never knew the brute could cook,” 
said Ralph, as they took their places at 
the table. ‘I presume I am indebted to 
your charm for the discovery. So far 
as I know, the kitchen has been used for 
a lumber-room until this evening, and I 
have had to scorch myself over a chafing 
dish whenever I wanted anything to 
eat.” 

“And the croutons are toasted to per- 
fection, and the soup is an idyl. The 
man’s not a cook; he’s an artist,” sighed 
the girl, ecstatically. “And, by the 
way, did you know that I am going 
to have a farewell supper myself? 
Freddy gives his at the Army and 
Navy Club, and I’m going to have 
mine at Valentine’s. I hold advanced 
ideas—liberty, equality, and all that. 
After I’m married, I’m going to join the 
Married Women’s National Protective 
League, and I’m going to begin right 
with Freddy. You see, it wouldn’t do at 
all for me to start in with the domestic 
idea, hemstitching sheets and marking 
the linen. I couldn’t live up to it, and 
Freddy would get false notions. A sup- 
per at Valentine’s, music and champagne 
—my, it doesn’t sound chaste at all, 
does it ?” 

Ralph frowned. 

“Did you ever hear of Virginia Mil- 
ler’s farewell dinner?” she continued, 
nothing discouraged. “You know she 
had it at a restaurant, too, and the 
groom and the best man heard of it and 
substituted for the waiters és 

“Good idea,” interrupted Ralph. 

“Excellent,” she echoed, “except that 
their disguise wasn’t good, and we rec- 
ognized them the minute they came in. 
Virgie passed me the sign, and we pro- 
ceeded to make them strangely unhappy. 
Virgie confessed she was marrying for 
money, and I hinted at dark secrets in 
Archibald’s career—and some of them 
were near enough the truth to make 
Archibald’s blood run cold, though, of 
course, Virgie didn’t know that. Then 
the other girls caught on and made gen- 
tle criticisms of Billy Taylor, who was 
best man, and the poor fellows stumbled 
over the chair legs and spilled things out 
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of the dishes; and, finally, when Virgie 
said she believed in le ménage @ trois, 
Archibald dropped a whole tray of 
things. Then we sent for the proprietor, 
and he thought he had to read up ap- 
pearances before us and he roasted the 
boys as if they were grubbers, and they 
had to stand and take it. When I went 
down to my carriage, | found Archibald 
tucked away in one corner simply ra- 
ging. Swore he was going away on the 
next train, and charged me to tell Virgie 
she might leave him out of her ménage 
a trois. It took hours to pacify him, and 
make him believe that we recognized 
them.” 

Ralph lifted the wine out of the ice, 
and filled her glass. 

“Something like Martin’s feast,” he 
commented. ‘Some one got up a stunt 
to have each fellow bring the most pic- 
turesque letter he had ever received and 
read it at supper. That was mild 
enough, but when the letters were read 
they all rang pretty much the same, and 
before it came Martin’s turn, the thing 
got embarrassing. Somebody saved the 
day and no names were called, but every 
one knew that the next day’s bride was 
responsible for the letters. And that 
girl could write the bulliest letters you 
ever read. She never was in love in 
her life, but she was simply a poetess 
out of a job and she let herself out in 
letters.” 

“How careless,” laughed Priscilla, 
busy with her soft-shelled crab. 

“It might be a good time for that 
‘something’ you’ve got to say to me,” he 
suggested, doubtfully, after a pause cre- 
ated by Johnson's removal of plates. “I 
suppose it isn’t pleasant, or you would 
not have taken the trouble to come up 
here to tell it to me. But let her go.” 

“It's about Mrs. Waters,” she replied, 
leaning her elbows on the table and sup- 
porting her chin on her clasped fingers. 

“Again? I thought we finished her in 
the other room.” 

Miss Leonard ignored the evasion. 

“Yes; it’s been on my mind for a 
month, and I’ve been waiting for you to 
come up so I could talk it over, but you 
never come any more, so ‘ 
“Freddy 
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The girl shrugged her shoulders. 
“Who’s afraid of Freddy?” Then 
she resumed her gravity. “Seriously, 
Ralph, you are a bit—what do you call 
it?—indiscreet. You’ve trotted about 
after Aline all winter. You’ve driven 
with her and walked with her, and taken 
her to receptions, and kept up a steady 
pace that people are commenting about.” 

“Do you think I have tarnished my 
fair name?” 

“No—nor hers either. Everybody 
knows you're harmless’—she waved 
aside his indignation—“but you seem to 
have forgotten that Sir John is one of 
the unreconstructed, and he is not going 
to stand for that sort of thing. Of 
course, I understand you're just killing 
time 4 

“Could you remember who told you?” 
asked Ralph, crossly. 

Priscilla glanced up, surprised. 

“But, of course, you a 

“Don’t hesitate to ask. If it happens 
to be true, I'll tell you that I’m in love 
with a married woman, and that I’m 
just shinnying around until I get kicked 
out of the second-story front. It will 
make a real touching little story—quite 
French.” 

“Don’t be horrid,’ soothingly. “I 
think I can depend on Sir John to kick 
you out when you deserve it, but it’s 
just because it isn’t necessary that I’m 
so frank with you—a little missionary 
work that I’m engaged in on the side, 
don’t you see?” 

She waited for him to reply, and, 
after a short silence, he exclaimed: 

“Priscilla, to tell you the truth, I’m 
so deuced sorry for the girl I can’t sleep 
of nights. She has about as hard a 
role as I ever saw any one tackle. If it 
wasn’t so shabby, it would be tragic. It 
gets on my nerves to see her pale and 
the shadows under her eyes growing 
deeper every day———” 

“But if you didn’t see her every day 
you wouldn’t know it,” said the other, 
taking a feminine advantage of the ad- 
mission. 

Ralph drained his glass of wine be- 
fore he answered. 

“Tt’s-a law immutable as the laws of 
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the planets that a man wants what other 
men want Z 

“And that’s two-thirds of the 
trouble,” she interrupted. “Sir John 
didn’t know that she was attractive un- 
tii some other man in his own class, who 
isn’t less fastidious than himself, and 
whose taste is impeccable-——” 

“Witness the society I keep,” said 
Ralph, waving his hand toward her, and 
pushing out his chair to make a sweep- 
ing bow. 

“Admired her. Sir John is jealous— 
silly jealous,” she went on. “Only the 
man isn’t born that can localize his feel- 
ings. I never knew a man who could 
tell his liver from his conscience, or dis- 
tinguish between a broken heart and in- 
digestion. No doubt, he tells himself 
that she lets you tag around because she 
is gauche and awkward and doesn’t 
know how to get rid of you; but, the 
fact is, he is simply whooping jealous.” 

“Is that something you think, or is it 
one of the inscrutable things you feel?” 
asked Ralph, mockingly. 

“It is the result of my observation,” 
she replied, witheringly. 

His laugh was checked by the expres- 
sion of Johnson, who had entered the 
room empty-handed. He nodded to him 
to speak. 

“T beg pardon, sir,” said the man. 
“A gentleman has just left the eleva- 
tor.” He stopped, confused. 

“Nice of him not to take it with him,” 
observed Priscilla to Ralph, who mo- 
tioned again for the man to proceed. 

“J—I think, sir, the gentleman is a 
Naval orf’cer.”’ 

Priscilla dropped her fork with a clat- 
ter. The gay color which had lain plac- 
idly on her smooth cheeks ran in a 
swift billow from her temples to the 
curving line of her chin. 

“My wraps, Johnson,” she exclaimed, 
a little breathlessly. “A man of your 
reputation surely has more than one 
door to his flat ?” 

Ralph, stretched out in his chair, was 
laughing disgustingly. 

“A back door, a fire-escape and a 
dumbwaiter. Must you go so soon?” he 
managed to utter, as the bell rang 
briskly. 





He held her hat and pins for her 
while she plunged into her coat. 

“Weren't you saying something about 
a ‘nice, domestic little animal’ ?” 

Priscilla’s glance would have seared 
a finer sensitiveness. He rammed her 
gloves into her muff and followed her 
kitchenward with it. 

“Who’s afraid of Freddy?’ He 
opened the door to call softly after the 
fleeting vision of green cloth and chin- 
chilla. 


VII. 


‘LETTERS ARE DANGEROUS, EVEN FOR THE 
DEFENSE OF LIBERTY.” 


Whatever the conditions of Sir John’s 
disappointment in his marriage, they 
continued to manifest themselves in an 
ever-increasing moroseness, an almost 
surly taciturnity toward his wife. Like 
a nervous woman who can keep from 
tears only by total speechlessness, Sir 
John was able to preserve his temper 
only by maintaining silence. Naturally 
reserved and by habit given to few 
words, it was his manner of enduring 
a chagrin that appeared irremediable. It 
no more indicated resignation, however, 
than hysterics, and whatever might be 
said for it as a means of manifesting 
self-control, it could not be advocated 
as unostentatious. 

To Aline his silence was harder to 
bear than the most passionate outbreaks 
would have been. In her experience, 
when married people disapproved each 
other, they had no hesitation in giving 
their emotions expression. In fact, their 
mutual criticism furnished them a con- 
tinuous and vivid topic of infinite vari- 
ety and imperishable freshness. There- 
fore, Sir John’s conduct was to her not 
only painful but inscrutable. She 
divided her time between efforts to learn 
what would please him and reviews of 
the things she had done which might 
annoy him. With only a vague idea of 
the things he approved, it was not 
strange that nearly every new venture 
she made should have met with igno- 
minious failure. 

Only in her work had she attained 
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any measure of success in breaking 
down his icy reserve, and, realizing that 
as her most cogent claim to his appro- 
bation, she threw herself into it with a 
enthusiasm. 
Throughout the winter, she made use 


of the time that her lack of social suc- 
cess allowed her, to do well the work 
that her husband’s secretaries did badly 


or not at all. 


She forgot for a part of 


each day the disappointments of her 


find something warm and 


circulars. 


ing him secure that which 
to make him less surly. 





new position, in familiar and noisy com- 
munication with her typewriter. 
turned from the chill of polite snubs to 


She 


human by 


comparison in the mailing of seeds and 
Along with her study of the 
“Manual of Etiquette” there grew an in- 
creasing acquaintance with the vote of 
the assembly districts in her husband’s 
State and the names and values of party 
workers in the various counties. 
interest in the fulfillment of Sir John’s 
ambition for a seat in the Senate became 
more intense as it altered from a desire 
to be the wife of a Senator to the more 
complex prospective satisfaction of hav- 


Her 


might tend 


After one particularly difficult day, in 


which even a basketful of her typewrit- 
ten letters had failed to lift his gloom 
and elicit for her a word of appreciation, 
an illuminating idea overtook Aline. All 
women are capable of these revelations 
when they are cutoff from the confi- 


dence of their husbands. 


A wise man 


forestalls them by revealing or appear- 
ing to reveal the innermost recesses of 


3 dom had its limitations and 
grew unchecked. 


never thought of it before. 


the Senate. 





his 





received, hinting that 


his consciousness, but Sir John’s wis- 
Aline’s idea 
When it had first oc- 
curred to her, she had laid her head on 
the keys of her typewriter to think it 
out, and, before she looked up again, 
the thing was so preposterously clear 
that she could only marvel that she had 


In less time 


than the flash from a falling star, it had 
come to her that her husband was de- 
pressed, not from displeasure with her, 
‘ but from anxiety over his election to 


It seemed to date from a letter he had 


connection 
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with certain State franchises was not ac- 
ceptable to some members of the Legis- 
lature. That it had been the very day 
of the Herbert dinner was merely a co- 
incidence. The innumerable times that 
he had accounted for his lack of appe- 
tite and desire to be alone on the ground 
of small worries confirmed it. That he 
had not mentioned it to her was not to 
be considered, since there were so few 
of his interests that she became aware 
of except through the medium of the 
correspondence that he dictated to her. 
She knew it to be a common phenom- 
enon for men to reserve their visible ex- 
asperations for the home circle, and 
she thought with compunction of the 
times she had annoyed him with 
matters. irrelevant to the one in 
which she now knew him to have been 
engrossed. His sudden distaste for so- 
ciety, which had been the subject of 
comment among all his friends whom 
she had met, was easily explicable on 
this hypothesis. 

No one could know better than she 
that the franchises had brought him ab- 
solutely nothing, but if they furnished 
political food for the opposition, that 
was vexatious enough. For a man like 
John Waters, whose political success 
seemed but the unsought reward of 
unique honesty, it was well-nigh intol- 
erable to find a desirable position men- 
aced by an unjust suspicion. She even 
wondered that he had not been* more 
passionately impatient in the discovery 
that an election that was to have been 
practically unanimous should be in dan- 
ger of descending to a mere political 
scuffle. She knew how they worked 
those things, and it was no effort for 
her imagination to picture her husband's 
disgust at being the subject of crafty in- 
sinuation and aspersion. 

Her conception of the entire scheme 
grew by leaps and bounds. From a 
simple inspiration, it reached the dimen- 
sions of a conviction, lacking no item of 
confirmatory evidence. Reasoning a 
posteriori being the peculiar strength of 
the feminine mind, the case she built up 
admitted no defects. As a synthetic 
work, it would have held the admiration 
of any jurist, and, if Sir John had been 
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allowed to inspect it, it would have ex- 
cited his admiration not less than his 
astonishment. If she had submitted it 
to him} the trouble that followed might 
have been averted, but by the same cir- 
cumambient reasoning by which she had 
surrounded her idea, she decided to take 
the matter to an outsider. The propen- 
sity for devising expedients that had 
first impelled her to learn shorthand to 
supplement the family finances, and later 
had been responsible for much of her 
success as Mr. Waters’ clerk, led her to 
shift her perplexities about the cause of 
his anxiety to a method for relieving it. 
From her knowledge of his character, 
she felt sure he would be too proud to 
deny a questionable connection with the 
franchises, and something of the Joan of 
Are spirit, which inhabits even the 
plainest females, stirred within her, and 
aroused a determination to risk some- 
thing for a great purpose. 

Among Sir John’s confidential friends 
there was a fellow Congressman from 
the same State. She had come to know 
him well even before her marriage, 
when he spent much time in Mr. Wa- 
ters’ downtown office, and, after she 
had become the wife of his friend, he 
had won her regard by his considerate 
and unlabored ignoring of that other 
time. It was to him, after several days 
of hesitation, that she decided to appeal 
as to the best course to take in the mat- 
ter 0! Clearing Sir John’s record of all 
blem sh. It came to her occasionally 
that she might be playing high-handed, 
but the cause seemed to justify even a 
desperate undertaking. If it resulted in 
success, she would some day be able to 
teli him what she had done, and, if she 
failed, she could at least rely on Mr. 
Je‘frey to keep the matter a secret. 

In order that there should be no 
hitch, she wrote him a note, asking for 
<n appointment at the Capitol. Her 
husband had of late acquired such pecu- 
liarly irregular habits of dropping home 
at odd times, that she felt no security in 
asking the Congressman to call on her. 
In due time, the answer was reccived. 
Mr. Jeffrey, having been born in a lat- 
ter-day civilization, was careful to send 
one of those discreet letters, which, if 


found, can by no chance escape suspi- 
cion. It was without introduction, and 
contained but two lines: “Will meet you 
in my private committee room, in «the 
basement of the Capitol, at two o’clock 
this afternoon.— JEFFREY.” 

Aline, only slightly hampered by con- 
ventions by which other women are 
handcuffed and shackled, went cheer- 
fully to the meeting, having first armed 
herself with all the balance-sheets of 
the company to which Sir John’s cor- 
respondent had referred. She had no 
difficulty in finding the committee room. 

Mr. Jeffrey was alone, though the air 
was blue with the smoke of cigars and 
a decanter of whiskey and club sodas, 
and glasses on the table testified that the 
last caller had probably been hurried 
away on her account. The Congress- 
man, accustomed to the eccentricities of 
women, betrayed no impatience to 
find out the object of her visit, if, 
in fact, he suspected there had been 
an object. He placed his most com- 
fortable leather chair for her and 
cleared off a corner of the table that 
she might rest her arm on it. He 
manifested] no curiosity about the roll 
of papers in her hand, and even 
settled himself to have a pleasant chat 
with her. He told a story well, and his 
campaigns had furnished him with a 
variety to garnish any situation. Stim- 
ulated by Aline’s appreciation of the 
humor of them, he had started well on 
a third, and paused on the edge of a 
word for her high, clear laugh, when 
the door opened suddenly and wide, 
without warning of any kind. 

Aline, sitting with her back to it, and 
waiting for him to continue the story, 
saw an amazing succession of expres- 
sions chase over his face with cinemato- 
graphic speed. It was clear even in that 
flash of time that some of them were the 
reflection of the face at the door. His 
unfinished sentence trailed off to a weak 
gurgle. He opened his lips to formu- 
late a greeting, but something made him 
change his mind. The girl, astonished 
at the alteration in his manner, turned 
slowly around to learn the cause. Her 
eyes met those of Sir John. 

On the threshold of the room he stood 
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leaning heavily on the knob of the door 
which he still held. His face was pale 
—almost livid—and his eyes blazed un- 
der a brow contorted by deep-drawn 
folds and furrows. In sudden, terrified 
surprise, she threw out her hand as if to 
ward off a blow and started a club soda, 
that. on its path of destruction swept 
whiskey glasses and decanter in a mad, 
noisy chaos before it. Mr. Jeffrey 
rushed forward from his chair as if to 
stop them. Aline sprang from hers in 
embarrassment and confusion. 

There are few things so guilty in ap- 
pearance as surprised innocence, and 
Aline’s face, white to the lips, and with 
eyes that fell before her husband’s ac- 
cusing gaze, was sufficient to confirm 
his gravest distrust. Mr. Jeffrey, wip- 
ing the spattered whiskey from his 
sleeve, at last recovered his voice. 

“Howdy, Sir John,” he said, in a tone 
that failed utterly of the desired effect. 
“C—come in. Glad to see you. Mrs. 
Waters and I were just 

His imagination failed to deliver any- 
thing adequate, and he paused. Had 
there been anything on his conscience, 
his exculpation would doubtless have 
been eloquent and convincing, but his 
innocence and the lack of preparation 
made the situation more complicated 
than if he had been taken red-handed. 
It was evident that nothing would serve 
but simple denial or confession; and 
there was nothing to deny or to confess. 

Aline, realizing that she was now to 
face the crisis for which all the months 
of her married life had been the prep- 





aration, after the manner of woman- 
kind, felt only concern that she 
might face it alone. Bitter as she 
knew, from the tense figure of Sir 
John, it was to be, her chief anxiety 
was to stem the tide until Mr. 
Jeffrey could get away. The Con- 


gressman, feeling her desire intui- 
tively, and being nothing loath to leave, 
remarked in the most offhand tone of 
which he was capable: 

“Come in, come in. Take my chair. 
I’ve just had a call from the House. 
They're getting up a quorum for that 
printing vote.’ Was just about to leave 
when you stepped in. Sorry to leave 
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Mrs. Waters, but you can entertain her 
until I get back.” 

While he was talking, he was trying 
in a natural way to get by the figure 
standing like a statue of tragedy in the 
door. Mr. Waters stepped aside for 
him to pass and bowed silently. 

As the door closed, he turned to 
Aline. He had now lost all the restraint 
that hitherto had kept him silent in sit- 
uations that seemed intolerable. 

“There is really no need for any con- 
versation about it, is there?” he said, 
sneeringly. “It is so obvious—so clear, 
even a child could understand. An ap- 
pointment at midday He opened 
his hand, and in the palm lay crushed 
the note that the Congressman had so 
carefully worded. “A committee room 
in the basement of the Capitol—doubt- 
less one of many with which you are 
familiar.” 

The girl uttered a little cry of pain. 
She had not expected that. 

“They all carry them on in commit- 
tee rooms,” he went on, unheeding. “It 
makes one wonder where women in 
other cities meet their lovers. Jeffrey 
might have selected something more 
original, though—and the whiskey— 
how choice a refreshment for your ren- 
dezvous !” 

Aline threw out her hands in appeal. 

“You have no right ” she cried. 

“So it seems,” he interrupted, in the 
same mocking tone. 

“But let me explain.” She moved 
toward him. He stepped aside to evade 
her, and with a quick movement pushed 
away her outstretched hands. 

“T think it might strain your imagina- 
tion too far; though I am aware that 
these things can always be explained. 
Thank God, that of all the different 
kinds of a fool I am, I am hardly one 
to ask for an explanation in a case like 
this. It is stupidly simple, seen from 
my standpoint as an outsider.” 

“But you don’t understand—you 
don’t. If you will let me tell you , 
I beg you to pro- 














“Oh, by all means. 
ceed.” ‘ 
“I—I thought,” began Aline, and hes- 
“T—TI didn’t know—it was about 
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and I thought I would—because I could 
not ask you.” 

“Your explanation does you credit,” 
he smiled, contemptuously, “though it 
has scarcely added anything to my in- 
formation. I presume you would have 
as little difficulty in explaining your re- 
lations: with Ralph Cheney. I mention 
him because I happen to know his name. 
I suppose there are others like my old 
friend Jeffrey who have not carried on 
their affairs in my own house. I had 
not expected to mention it to you, but 
with notes like this one left about for 
the servants or those who would to read, 
I judge the thing to have reached a pass 
where I am justified in registering a 
protest. It is probable that in the class 
from which | took you, where a pretty 
face is all the capital a woman needs, 
such things may be tolerated indefi- 
nitely. The society in which I have 
tried to introduce you makes no greater 
demands on morality, but it- requires 
something more artistic in its conceal- 
ments.” 

He came close beside her, and his 
voice was a menace. 

“T have suffered many embarrass- 
ments from my marriage.” Aline, trem- 
bling and unable to stand, sank back into 
the chair and regarded him with wide, 
burning eyes. “I did not know how 
much hell could be concentrated in 
watching a woman eat, but I have found 
that out and other things. While they 
were mistakes of the head, I endured 
them with whatever grace I could 
muster. Now that they go deeper, giv- 
ing witness to a vulgarity that is part of 
your nature and instinct, I must con- 
fess to His voice broke a little, 
and he left the sentence unfinished. 

Aline had not taken her eyes from 
him while he was speaking. All the 
room was whirling, and only his scorn- 
ful, white face seemed apart from the 
“haze and confusion about her. As in 
the gravest bodily injuries, she felt yet 
only the numbness where later the 
agony would cut its way. She forgot 
the injustice of the accusation, the cru- 
elty of the insults, in her dull surprise 
that she had not understood before what 
he had suffered on her account. For 





the first time, and, like a blinding 
flash, she _ realized the inevitable, 
hopeless clash of their different train- 
ings. In that one brief moment, she 
saw clearly that all of human adapta- 
bility would not answer for the educa- 
tion she had not received. With shiver- 
ing contempt she thought of the ‘““Man- 
ual of Etiquette” and her poor little ef- 
forts to imitate his friends. It was 
a small affair that he had accused 
her of crime where she was guilt- 
less. The hurt lay in the knowledge 
that in all the months that she 
had been trying to gain his con- 
fidence and approval, she had been but 
preparing his mind for just this revela- 
tion of grossness. In every absurd 
speech, in every awkward gesture, he 
had read the sign of an innate vulgarity 
and coarseness. While she had thought 
she was polishing the stone, she had 
only made its defects more glaring. 

She felt no indignation, only a great 
pity for him, and even while he was 
speaking, her mind, according to its 
habit, was groping about for a way in 
which she might help him out of the 
hideous predicament into which she had 
led him. Without a trace of bitterness, 
she said, feebly: 

“Couldn’t we—mightn’t you get a 
divorce ?” 

It was not the answer Sir John had 
expected, but it stung his amour-propre 
to the quick. That was the way that 
class always bore its troubles. The po- 
lice court was its only conscience. It 
was probable that she would have him 
arrested for something yet. 

“No doubt, we could obtain a divorce 
if we wanted it. The principal require- 
ment for getting one seems to be to 
want it. For my part, I do not want 
it. I have publicity enough now, and, 
God knows, a source for a constant sup- 
ply. I haven’t taken the public into my 
confidence about any of my troubles: I 
shall not make this an exception. For 
you, you have your—a—friends. I am 
not fool enough to ask you to give them 
up. I ask nothing, in fact, but that you 
shall use some taste and discretion in 
the way you entertain them—the places 
in which you receive them or in which 
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you allow them to receive you. I judge 
that since you wear my name, I am not 
exceeding my privilege in demanding 
that.” 

He was in white heat now, though his 
voice was low and unwavering, and the 
cruelly scornful smile still contorted his 
face. Aline dropped her head on hef 
hands, clasped on the table, that she 
might shut from her sight his angry, 
bloodshot eyes. 

_ He made a gesture of final exaspera- 
tion. 

“If you are contemplating hysterics, 
reserve them for the sanctity of our 
home,” he exclaimed, fiercely. “I do not 
forget that I am still in the private room 
of my dear friend, Jeffrey. I shall not 
trespass on his hospitality any longer.” 

He turned away from her, and moved 
to the door. She lifted her head from 
the table, and threw out her hands in 
passionate, protesting supplication. 

“Sir John,” she cried; but he had left 
her, with that vigorous assertion by 
which all angry husbands terminate 
their interviews, the slamming of the 
door. 

When the last echo of his footsteps in 
the stone corridor had ceased, Mr. Jef- 
frey returned with suspicious prompt- 
ness. He looked about for Aline, but 
she had slipped away. 

“Humph!” he said, cheerily to him- 
self “Waters is quite ferocious. Don’t 
know when I’ve had such a start. A 
jealous husband is like an old goat, 
ready to butt into anything. Blamed if 
I'd ever have looked for Sir John to get 
it so bad. Phew-hew, these young 
wives !” 


Vil. 
DEUS EX MACHINA. 


The night for the last card reception 
of the season at the White House had 
arrived, and the official and resident 
world was pulling its weary self to- 
gether for its final shuffle. Worn out 
with the winter’s gayeties and chagrins, 
it was not with much heart that it con- 
templated another dreary evening at the 
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President’s home. Here, there was no 
effort to conceal the perfunctoriness of 
the welcome, no. attempt to amuse, no 
variety, nothing to eat—not even room 
to move comfortably about. Still, the 
thing was to be, and, since it was the 
last, it was well to do it as cheerfully as 
possible. Fortunately, everybody kept 
his own invitation for the last reception, 
so that one did not run the risks of 
earlier functions, of finding himself 
sandwiched between his butcher and his 
landlady, and smiling at his dear friend, 
the Supreme Court Justice, across the 
ample shoulders of his wife’s coutour- 
iere. 

Sir John glanced disgustedly at him- 
self in the mirror as he dressed for the 
evening. Surely it was vexatious to go 
out when he felt so ill and looked such 
a wreck. He wondered irritably how 
many persons would tell him he looked 
ten years older than when they saw him 
last. He wished to an omnipotent cre- 
ato, that some original phrase could be 
invented for telling a man that he didn’t 
look fit. And he was to be the sensation 
to-night. He was going to have some 
two hundred people ask him why and 
why and why. A lot of silly women, 
too, and a score of braying reporters. A 
private interview with the President be- 
fore the slushy reception began, and dip- 
lomatic lies to be told that he had not 
vet even invented. He wondered vague- 
ly if there was enough power in brandy 
gigs and Scotch highballs to carry a man 
through such a night. When the thing 
was over, he promised himself a week in 
a sanitarium, and then—only the Lord 
knew what. It was enough trouble for 
the time that his clothes hung on him 
like guano bags, and that his jackass of 
a man had put the wrong buttons in his 
shirt. His shoes, too, were too tight, 
and his dinner at the club had been 
nauseating and the new. man _ never 
blanketed the horses unless one watched 
him, and 





He rang the bell and summoned a 
servant. 

“Tell Mrs. Waters that the carriage 
will call for her at ten.” 

The man returned with the message 
that Mrs. Waters was not well, and 
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would not attend the White House re- 
ception. Sir John shrugged his shoul- 
ders and went on with his dressing. 


. . . . . . . 


When he came from his interview 
with the President, the world was al- 
ready arriving in droves. Women muf- 
fled in lace and furs were hurrying in, 
shivering from the biting air. Men in 
evening dress were fussing incoherently 
at the door about their carriage num- 
bers. Everybody was talking and laugh- 
ing in high, false tones. Every one was 
scrambling toward the tier of boxes into 
which priceless wraps were crushed 
ruthlessly. Women were surreptitiously 
applying powder and less approved cos- 
metics. The limited size of the Execu- 
tive Mansion made it impossible to sup- 
ply dressing-rooms for the crowd that 
would attend the final reception. Over 
against the stained glass partition, with 
its barroom effect, the Marine Band was 
executing music that only added to the 
bewildering confusion and noise. Sir 
John, surrounded by a crowd of earnest, 
talkative men, was trying heroically not 
to lose his temper. 

Then the President and his wife de- 
scended the “grand staircase,” which 
was the last degree removed from 
grand, and took their places to receive 
their guests. Smelling-salts and restor- 
atives were in demand to keep the wom- 
en in condition to hold their places in 
the line. Sir John went peaceably with 
the other martyrs. The President shook 
his hand warmly, as though they had 
not parted half an hour before. 

“Think it over, think it over,” he said, 
as he passed him along and grasped the 
next hand. 

Behind the receiving party the more 
distinguished wives of officials or the 
closest friends of the “first lady” were 
herded in a pen. Helen Herbert was 
among them, and she leaned between the 
wives of two Secretaries to say: 

“Sir John, don’t leave until I have 
seen you.” 

He bowed gravely. 
Room.” 

As soon as Mrs. Herbert could, 
she went to the East Room and threaded 


“In the East 


her way among the throng of visitors. 
In one corner the wife of the Chinesg 
Minister was holding a reception, her 
tiny twinkling eyes giving the only sign 
of life behind her mask of enamel and 
paint. Under one of the brilliant, old- 
fashioned chandeliers the French Am- 
bassador was conversing animatedly 
with a group of dark-faced foreigners. 
Two ladies behind Mrs. Herbert were 
discussing the President’s wife. 

Priscilla and Freddy joined Mrs. Her- 
bert. 

“Have you seen anything of Ralph?’ 
asked the girl. “He came down with 
us, but we've lost him.” 

Mrs. Herbert replied in the negative, 
and swept on. Two solitary figures, a 
Cuban delegate and his wife, who spoke 
only Spanish, greeted her with some- 
thing of the joy that Robinson Crusoe 
felt on seeing Friday. 

“Somos muy solos,” they cried with 
one voice, and she stopped to talk to 
them, and introduced the Spanish 
Chargé-d’affaires, that they might feel 
less lonely. In the corner by a group 
of palms, the Howell girls, with a 
crowd of their friends, were discussing 
the races, exchanging a wealth of infor- 
mation about “dams” and “foals” and 
“studs” that would have made a work 
on obstetrics look like a first-grade 
primer. 

3ehind the palms and partly hidden 
from the crowd, she found Sir John, his 
elbows on his knees, his face buried in 
his hands. He looked up quickly as she 
spoke, and made a place for her on the 
divan. 

“Sir John,” she began, rapidly, “tefl 
me—is it true? Can it be possible that 
you have declined the nomination? [ 
heard it only a few minutes since. It is 
surely a mistake.” 

He frowned, wearily. 

“Tt is no mistake,’ he said, with a 
finality that was not to be questioned. 

She studied him in silence for a mo- 
ment. The Howell girls and_ their 
noisy friends were moving away. She 


waited until their voices had died out 
before she spoke again. 
“Sir John,” she said, in the full, rich 


voice that she had preserved through all 
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the insincerities of social exchange, “you 
are in some trouble—something you are 
not giving to the public. Don’t you 
think our friendship is of long enough 
standing for me to be entrusted with 
it?” 

If the man had been in condition, he 
would have known that the argument 
had something specious in it, but he was 
sadly tired and in need of sympathy. 

“Helen,” he returned, desperately, 
“don’t ask me about this Senatorial busi- 
ness. I am heartily sick of it. It is 
true I have declined the nomination, be- 
cause I would rather live in hell than 
in Washington. Excuse me if I am 
rude. I am a little out of sorts to-night. 
In fact, I fear I’m not fit for you to 
talk to.” 

He smiled drearily, and Mrs. Herbert 
put one white-gloved hand on his coat 
sleeve. 

“Don’t mind about the rudeness ; talk 
the way you feel. But I will not go 
until you let me into the secret.” 

He did not answer, and she went on. 

“Of course, this talk about your 
health is not sufficient. And, as for 
your being at odds with the party on the 
tariff, I happen to know that is false. 
There is something else. Come, tell me 
and let me see if I can’t help you. A 
woman’s mind, vou know.” 

Sir John shook his head. 

“Tt is too late,” he replied. “Twenty 
years—more or less—ago, you de- 
stroyed the chance to help me. If you 
had listened to an obscure boy then with 
as much sympathy as you show now, he 
would have been cabinet minister, or 
something astonishing.” 

The color flooded her face, and she 
put her finger on her lips. 

“Défendu,’’ she warned, with forced 
lightness. After a pause, when her com- 
panion had resumed his position with 
his face in his hands, she.exclaimed, in 
a low tone, with admirable affectation 
of a sudden inspiration : 

“Forgive me, is it—is it your mar- 
riage?” 

He lifted his head, and laughed bit- 
terly. 

“How very clever of you, Helen! 
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How could you have guessed it? Don’t 
I look like a man whose domestic life 
is one grand, sweet song? Doesn't 
my marriage bear all the marks of hav- 
ing been made in heaven? Your dis- 
covery entitles you to credit.” 

The passionate sarcasm of a man so 
habitually reserved, and so little dis- 
posed to talk of his personal cares, had 
in it something at once touching and 
dramatic. Mrs. Herbert felt it, and re- 
minded herself that she must tread care- 
fully. 

“You have the honor of Mrs. Wa- 
ters’ acquaintance,” he went on. “You 
can understand what a source of com- 
fort and tranquillity she would be to 
any man. You can fancy how free from 
alarms my private life is—what con- 
genial companionship I have. Don’t tell 
me that has nothing to do with the elec- 
tion to the Senate. It may be true that 
a man need not be a successful husband 
to be a successful politician—statesman, 
then, if you are determined to be polite 
—but he does have to feel himself a few 
degrees removed from a fool. - I don’t 
happen to feel it, so I’ve thrown up the 
game. The fact that I didn’t make the 
discovery until I was well on toward 
fifty makes the truth of it only the more 
conspicuous.” 

Some one was moving behind the 
palms, and Mrs. Herbert motioned him 
to lower his voice, but he ignored the 
warning. 

“T am not unaware of my heroic réle, 
whimpering to you about my disappoint- 
ments. There was a time when I might 
have had a little decency aLout it, but 
to-night, when I am saying good-by to 
my ambition, when I have put my work 
of twenty years on the block, when the 
habits of a lifetime are under a sort of 
amputation, I see dimly and allow my- 
self excuses.” 

The intense dejection of the man 
startled his companion, the grievous 
weariness and abandon of his voice and 
face frightened her. For once, her 
ready tact deserted her, and she could 
only stammer : 

“And .your—your wife. Does she 
know—what does she say?” 

“My wife—ha! ha! my wife! I have 
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not consulted her.: She must bear her 
disappointments as I have borne mine. 
She married me for my position. Now 
that I have none, she can decide for her- 
self whether she will seek new pastures 
or live in the burnt waste of her hopes. 
In any case, she will have plenty of con- 
solation. There is no lack of men to 
sympathize with a disappointed woman, 
if she has a pretty face. Already, they 
have offered her condolences on her 
marriage, and endeavored to lighten the 
austerity of the life she leads with me.” 

“Has it really gone so far?” said Mrs. 
Herbert, in a tone that implied it was 
only the degree of Aline’s indiscretions 
of which she was ignorant. 

“It makes life here in any public ca- 
pacity an impossibility,” he continued. 
“By next season the thing would be in 
the papers, with process pictures of us 
in the supplement. By the next election, 
it would be a campaign issue. Without 
the intimate acquaintance with her 
which has been my privilege, one could 
not realize her potentialities for notori- 
ety. Sometimes I have thought her 
laugh alone might go down in history.” 

Mrs. Herbert smiled grimly behind 
her fan. Her ability to develop confi- 
dences of this sort was a fine art. 

“The laugh of a girl of the period is 
trying,” she admitted. “Sometimes 
Priscilla ad 

“Oh, Priscilla’s laugh is a different 
affair altogether. Hers is the laugh of 
the golf links and the gymnasium. It 
stands for progress—the electric light 
and the telegraph and modernity in gen- 
eral. My wife’s is the laugh of the 
jungle, the primitive expression of the 
savage ag 

There was the sudden rustle of skirts 
beside them—the sudden vision of a 
girlish figure. Dark eyes, black now 
with excitement, confronted them. Mrs. 
Herbert started up guiltily, but recov- 
ered herself as quickly. 

“Priscilla,” she said, haughtily, “you 
have been 











Priscilla was shamelessly unabashed. 
“Yes,” she exclaimed, “I have been 
eavesdropping. If I could have stood 
it another minute, I’d have sat there and 
heard it all out, but I couldn’t, and I just 


dropped around to tell you that I think 
you’re a wicked, wicked old pair. I’m 
ashamed of you, Aunt Helen, and I 
haven't any words for vou, Sir John.” 

Sir John acknowledged the omission. 

“It’s positively shady—I never knew 
anything more so—for a man and wom- 
an to go off into a corner and vivisect 
the man’s wife as you two have been 
doing.” 

Mrs. Herbert made a little, horrified 
gesture. 

“Oh, never mind, Aunt Helen. Of 
course, we are highly sensitive creatures, 
and it’s a dreadful strain on our organ- 
isms to hear the truth once in a while, 
but I have some things to tell Sir John, 
and, if you think you can bear up under 
it, you might stay and listen. If you 
don’t, I'll get Uncle Herb for you, and 
I'll talk to Sir John alone.” 

“Priscilla!” gasped her aunt. ‘‘Pris- 
cilla !” 

“Sometimes I wish I’d been named 
Isaiah,” said Priscilla, by way of an- 
swer. Mr. Waters got up and offered 
her his seat, but she declined it, and 
stood facing him, her bright eyes.on a 
level with his. 

“You were talking of disappoint- 
ments, Sir John, and the majestic way 
in which you have borne yours. I won- 
der if you have ever thought of Aline’s 
disappointments—the ones she has been 
carrying in such a poor, unostentatious 
way since the day you were married. I 
suppose it has never occurred to you 
that she had any. Having given her 
your exalted name, you imagined there 
was nothing left to desire. You 
thought that and a place at the head of 
your table would answer for tenderness 
and responsiveness and romance and 
life.” 

“It was enough for her when we were 
married,” he replied. 

“Then it says something for her that 
she found out.so soon how little value 
they had. Oh, I’m not going to cry 
down the beauties and benefits of your 
money and your position. They’d offer 
a temptation to most any girl, and one 
of the best ways of avoiding a tempta- 
tion is to succumb to it; but in your con- 
tract with Aline, I think she’s had a long 
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way the worst of it. She thought she 
was going to have all she had ever had, 
with a name and money thrown in. She 
didn’t mind doubling up on her duties 
in exchange—she was willing to be wife 
and typewriter and private secretary, 
and she has been them all as well as 
she knew how, but she lost the liberty 
of a hired clerk and got a ferocious 
critic where she had had a fairly civil 
employer. The namé frightened away 
her old friends, and all your money 
couldn’t buy a sincere one in yours and 
Aunt Helen’s set. 

“Of course, you took her around 
to a few routs and some dinners that 
were as dull as a Thanksgiving ser- 
mon, and then you _ lectured her 
roundly on her mistakes and went off 
into sulks yourself. You have been dis- 
appointed because -you have had such 
silly expectations. She made you an in- 
comparably good typewriter, and she 
might have made you an incomparably 
good wife, if you had met her half way. 
But you didn’t want that. You wanted 
a piece of, bric-a-brac for your friends 
to admire. You were not satisfied with 
your political success. You wanted your 
wife to contribute to it and enhance it. 
You didn’t care for honesty and sim- 
plicity and generosity. You wanted an 
aristocratic bearing and a society cackle 
to hide any heart she might have.” 

Mrs. Herbert smiled ironically. 

“Ts this the result of your own pene- 
tration?” she asked. 

Priscilla was too earnest to be de- 
flected by sarcasm. 

“Tf you had taken time and had pa- 
tience,” she continued, without a break 
in her voice, “you might have put the 
society varnish on Aline as you wanted 
it; but at the first hitch you galloped 
off to the club, and you have not seen 
enough of her since to know the trans- 
formation that has taken place.” 

“My God, Priscilla!” he interposed, 
savagely breaking off one of the long 
ends of a palm, ‘“she’d wear her rings 
outside her gloves to-morrow, if her 
maid didn’t interfere.” 

“And if she did, I suppose capital 
punishment would be humane in com- 
parison with the way you'd treat it. I 
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tell you, Sir John, you’re like the rest 
of your crowd. .You’re morally near- 
sighted. Candor and soul and charac- 
ter—they’re only names with us. They 
are real things with Aline. ‘Character,’ 
we say, ‘why should we have character 
when we can imitate it so well you can’t 
tell it from the thing itself? And a 
soul—what good is a soul if you haven’t 
a figure? And candor—why, candor is 
a vice when it isn’t an affectation.’ ” 

“Aren't you getting a little ex- 
cited, my dear?” interrupted Mrs. Her- 
bert, in a tone that was as soothing as 
watching a man pare his nails with a 
knife. Sir John motioned the objection 
aside. 

“Priscilla’s vocabulary is astonish- 
ing,” he commented. “I am curious to 
know if she has any more names in 
store for me.” 

“T haven’t begun,’ 
coolly. 

“Hadn’t you better resume your seat, 
then?” suggested Mrs. Herbert. 

Sir John adopted the suggestion, and 
Priscilla, standing in front of them, 
like an angry Nereid in pale chiffon, 
took up the subject where she had 
dropped it. 

“Aline isn’t a fine lady yet. To be 
one, you’ve got: to be taken in hand 
young, when your brain is so small it 
can easily be snuffed out; but she has 
stood your jealousies this winter with a 
dignity and a reserve that few ladies 
could command.” 

“Jealousies, Priscilla? Anything but 
that!’ exclaimed the man. 

“Yes, jealousies. Of course, you 
didn’t call them that. A man is never 
jealous. He is always only ‘hurt,’ or 
‘disappointed,’ but the symptoms are the 
same. You never took into account that 
you were furnishing her cause enough to 
try to deceive you. You probably didn’t 
reflect that some women need sympathy, 
and, when they can’t get close to men 
through their virtues, they will through 
their vices. I tell you, Sir John, you 
can count yourself lucky, getting off 
with only manners to offend you 
You're the kind of a man that makes 
himself one of those things Shakespeare 
talks about, and that the French 
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writers begin with a c and end with a 
blank.” 

Mrs. Herbert gasped again and threw 
out a hand to steady herself from the 
shock. 

“Then I have fulfilled my tempera- 
ment,” answered Sir John. “I think I 
have succeeded beyond my deserts.” 

“It’s almost a pity it isn’t true,” re- 
turned Priscilla. 

Mrs. Herbert was fanning herself, an 
expression of bewildered resignation on 
her face. Priscilla took a new breath 
and began again. 

“T tell you you haven’t given her a 
chance. You've been as unreasonable 
as a child, and as unjust as a woman. 
You’ve been both selfish and snobbish. 
It’s the same as if you had yanked a 
rosebush out of a warm, rich soil and 
slammed it down in the snow, expecting 
it to grow and put on finer bloom. 

“IT know that sounds _ sentimen- 
tal and sentiment doesn’t suit my 
size, but it’s true, and when I go 
on a spree of telling the truth, I’m 
apt to drop into poetry. She’s been 
single-minded in doing the things 
that she thought might make you love 
her, and I believe you are just man 
enough for them to have made you care 
for her the less. While she has pounded 
her old typewriter for you night after 
night, I suppose you were hating her 
for being able to do anything so unre- 
fined. When she went up yesterday to 
see Representative Jeffrey with some 
foolish little idea that she could do for 
you what I had done for Freddy, you 
bounced in and made a scene that ought 
to make you miserable the rest of your 
life.” 

Sir John’s laugh was hard as a file. 

“That is like a woman’s confidence,” 
he said. “She told you that story, did 
she? And got your sympathy without 
losing your respect?” 

“She got my respect without losing 
my sympathy,” corrected the girl. 
“When I had dragged it out of her, a 
word at a time—all her fear that you 
were compromised by your connection 
with those State franchises, and her 
hope that she might clear you through 
Mr. Jeffrey, who has always been your 


friend—and how she had gone there 
with the papers of the company, and 
how she had sat and listened to your 
odious accusations without a word of 
protest or denial, I knew that she was 
capable of sacrifices of which you were 
unworthy, and I admired her then as 
much as I had been sorry for her be- 
fore.” ; 

Sir John’s face was a study. In- 
credulity and surprise had supplanted 
the expression of injury and wrong. 
The heavy, helpless rage and reproach 
were going fast. Deep, radiant relief 
was battling with shame of self. 

“Priscilla,” he said, in a new voice, 
“vou are not deceiving me?” 

She laughed softly. 

“You dear, foolish man! If there is 
a heart under all that expanse of shirt 
front, it knows I have told the truth.” 

Mrs. Herbert lifted her eyebrows cyn- 
ically. 

“Priscilla,” he began again, dwelling 
on the name that every one loved to re- 
peat; “Priscilla, you have done me a 
great service.” 

“And you don’t mind the names ?” 

Sir John’s laugh had a boyish note. 

“Mind them? I love them. Can I 
ever thank you enough?” 

“Yes,” said Priscilla, without hesita- 
tion, “you can.” 

“How ?” 

“By going home as quickly as pos- 
sible. Don’t wait for your carriage— 
take a car; and, when you get there, 
don’t be above eavesdropping. For a 
simple and effective means of finding 
out things, I have discovered it to be 
without an equal.” 

He looked at her questioningly, 
doubtfully. 

“Tell him good-night, Aunt Helen. 
Don’t detain him.” 

Mrs. Herbert rose stiffly, and gave 
him her hand. He bowed over it gravely 

When he was gone the aunt turned 
to her niece. 

“Are you mad ?” she said, fiercely. 

Priscilla hummed a little air. 

“No, auntie,” she responded, gayly, 
“I think I’m a really, truly genius.” 
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IX. 


“T am not of those who say: ‘It is nothing. 
It is a woman drowning.’ —LA FONTAINE. 


“It was good of you to come, Mr. 
Cheney,” Aline was saying, “but—but, 
you see—well, I was not expecting any 
one. I have had a headache to-day— 
the first I ever had, I think—and I was 
so tired of my own room that I crept 
down here for a little change.” 

“Yes, I know,” answered Ralph, ‘‘and 
you are more charming in that gown 
than any other. You are not going to 
send me away, ate you?” 

He was placing his hat and cane on 
the table with an air that signified that 
he had no intention of being dis- 
missed. 

“It is late,” she hesitated. 

Ralph took a seat near her. 

“I’m going to stay only a minute,” he 
explained. “I’m just from the White 
House. Ugh! these affairs! Can’t say 
how glad I am that this is the last. 
Wouldn’t have been there if it hadn’t 
been for Priscilla. She ‘phoned me and 
said I'd have to go, because she couldn't 
go alone with Freddy. Fancy Priscilla 
going in for the proprieties! Never saw 
Priscilla act like she did to-night. 
Couldn't shake her for a_ minute. 
Finally had to stack her up against some 
palms and bolt on the run. Told her 
I’d be back in a minute. I suppose it 
would be shabby for any one else, but 
she’s never in any danger of being lone- 
some.” 

Aline, with her eyes on the clock, was 
listening half-heartedly. 

“T looked all around for you,” he 
continued, ‘and when I saw you weren’t 
with Sir John, I knew I’d find you here 
alone. Why weren’t you there?” 

“You forget my headache,” she re- 
plied. 

“Was that the real reason—or did 
this sudden announcement of Mr. Wa- 
ters’ withdrawal have something to do 
with it?” 

Aline’s face went deathly pale. 

“Then it is true,” she said. 
out. Does every one know?” 
“It was the only thing talked about 


“It is 
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to-night.” He looked at her curiously. 
“Of course, you knew?” 

She shook her head and bit her lip 
to stop its trembling. 

“Sir John’s man told my maid. I 
thought there might be a mistake.” 

Ralph rose and walked outside the 
circle of light that fell from the one 
shaded lamp. He picked a book from 
the table, and put it back without open- 
ing it. Then he returned and threw 
himself into the chair. He was frankly 
ill at ease. He eyed Aline a little anx- 
iously. 

“) say ” he began, and stopped. 

She looked up. 

“T say,” he began again, ‘is there 
anything in this—that—er—affair that 
hurts you?” He trusted to its inco- 
herence to absolve him from impertinent 
curiosity. 

“Hurt?” she murmured, brokenly. 
“T—I think it’s going to kill me.” 

Ralph looked surprised. “Jove!” he 
commented ; “I didn’t think you’d mind 
so much. I suppose I might have 
known 

She looked at him a little resentfully, 
and, when she spoke again, her voice 
was quite steady. 

“Tt isn’t that way that I mind—not 
the way you think. It’s quite different. 
You couldn’t understand.” 

“Try me,” suggested Ralph, more 
from lack of something better than to 
force a confidence. 

She hesitated before she answered, 
and then, clasping and unclasping her 
hands, she began rapidly : 

“T suppose I might as well tell you. 
I can’t see that it can do any harm—any 
more harm—and it will explain some- 
thing else I had to say to you. I must 
tell you, and then you must go. It’s 
rude to tell you that—isn’t it ?>—but you 
must. I don’t want you to be here when 
Sir John comes. Yes, ves; I'll be hon- 
est. It wouldn’t do. He’s so angry. I 
don’t mind for myself, but o 

The man turned to her a face that 
was honestly distressed. 

“Look here,” he exclaimed, abruptly, 
“T don’t want to be a nuisance. Hadn’t 
I better clear now ?” 
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She shook her head. 

“No; I must talk to some one. I can 
trust you. Please sit down again. It 
won't take long. Did you know—had 
you heard why Sir John declined the 
nomination ?” 

He fidgeted uneasily and played with 
some of the small ornaments on the 
table. 

“A difference with his party, they say, 
on the tariff and trusts and things. The 
President has had him up this evening. 
He’ll come around by to-morrow, more 
popular than ever.” 

She made a gesture of negation, and 
he noticed for the first time the appeal 
and despair that lay like a cloud of ill 
health on her face and destroyed all its 
fresh vitality and bloom. 

“No; he will not retract; he will 
never do that. I can answer for that, 
just as I am to answer for his having 
refused the nomination.” 

Ralph overdid his incredulity, and she 
threw back her head with a hard little 
laugh. 

“Oh, yes, it is so, and you can un- 
derstand it. It is just the thing you 
would have done in his place. You're 
very good and generous, and you would 
like to make me think you would not, 
but I have learned so much in two days! 
I seem to have a new kind of sight, and 
I can go away back over things that I 
have not understood and to-day they are 
as clear as print to me. I can go back 
to Mrs. Herbert’s dinner, when I made 
my début into your world. You can see 
I have learned’ something, for I do not 
pronounce the final ¢. To be sure, I’m 
not clear on the meaning, but that 
doesn’t matter if you know how to pro- 
nounce French, does it?” 

Ralph marveled at the change that 
had come over her. Surely this was not 
imitation. 

“T can go back to that dinner and see 
your face then plainer than I see it now 
—your contempt and your amusement 
and your relief when my husband took 
me away.” 

He was making little, impotent ges- 
tures of protest. 

“I'm not complaining,” she went on, 


rapidly, “I’m not accusing you. It’s 
only to show you that I understand— 
only to show you that I was a blind fool 
where'I am a seeing fool to-day. You 
need not be shocked if I use shocking 
words. They are the ones I learned at 
my mother’s knee—the ones I used be- 
fore I entered society—the ones I shall 
continue to use from to-day.” 

He raised his eyebrows and nodded 
his head toward the library. Some one 
was moving in the room, that was 
divided from the one in which they were 
sitting only by closed portiéres—prob- 
ably the butler attending to the radiators 
and putting out the lights. She paused 
until the room was quiet again. 

“Tt is no secret to you what a trial 
1 have been to Sir John. You saw it 
long before I did, for it was only yes- 
terday that I found it out. I am one of 
the kind that can see nothing he is not 
looking for. I knew I was coarse and 
untaught and unrefined, but he showed 
me yesterday that 1 was something less 
than all that. He showed me that I had 
made his life intolerable—that I had 
embarrassed him so he could not face 
the friends who had once been every- 
thing to him. And to-day—you know 
what he has done.” 

“For Heaven’s sake, stop!” cried 
Ralph. “You don’t know what you are 
saying. If you were all you say, you 
couldn’t have done that. It is simply 
preposterous. No man lets his private 
life affect his public life. Fancy the 
chaos if r 

She ignored the interruption. 

“T have been having it out with my- 
self to-day,” she continued bitterly, find- 
ing a stinging pleasure in the fullness of 
her self-abasement. “I have sat before 
the mirror and looked into my own 
eyes and told myself the truth for once. 
I have said: ‘You are worse than a mur- 
derer, for you have ruined a man’s life 
without taking away his power to suf- 
fer. For your silly, wicked ambition 
and pretension, you can carry that re- 
proach all your days.’ That was my 
conscience, I fancy, that I talked to. 

“Then I had it out with my pride. To- 
gether we reviewed the winter’s work. 
We recalled the conversations we had 
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had with our new-found intellectual 
friends, when we sat dumb, tongue-tied, 
with no wit, no readiness, no informa- 
tion—not even the knowledge with 
which to dispose of our hands and feet. 
That was hard, we told ourselves. We 
should have better success with lighter 
minds. We forced ourselves into a set 
for which our early advantages seemed 
to fit us. We flattered ourselves we 
were a sport. When drinks were or- 
dered, we called-for cocktails, as though 
we had taken them in our nursing bot- 
tle, and sat pale and nauseated until 
some one helped us to our carriage. We 
tried to tell a catchy story to which no 
one listened, and we laughed weakly at 
coarse jokes as though we but half un- 
derstood their vulgarity. Truly, we 
were not a sport. Then we pushed into 
a crowd of harmless, lonely women like 
ourselves. From their husbands and 
babies their conversation rose to family 
and estates and early connections, and, 
driven to the wall, we lied like a horse- 
trader about ourselves, and knew that 
they knew we were lying. That is our 
history of the winter. Is it any wonder 
my husband turns from us in loathing 
and disgust? I suppose I am melo- 
dramatic. If you went over in South 
Washington to-morrow, you would 
probably see my mother, in a cotton 
wrapper, hanging over a fence talking 
in the same voice.” 

Ralph Cheney had risen and was pa- 
cing the floor in the fullness of discom- 
fort. As she paused for breath, he came 
and stood in front of her and, in a tone 


-that for a second surprised her out of 


her oppression, he said: 

“You're a beautiful, sensitive woman. 
You deserve happiness. I wish to God 
I could id 

She turned her hot, dry eyes to his. 

“Don't say it,” she interrupted. “That 
has been another one of my mistakes. I 
thought it was clever—a sign of the 
initiated—to let you pay me attention 
through the winter. I know now. I 
know better.” 

It was the reply of a coquette, but 
there was no coquetry in the white face 
with the blue mist on mouth and eyes. 
Ralph drew a long breath for a 
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speech, which was going to be difficult, 
and squared himself in front of her. 

“I’m not going to say a word about 
Sir John,” he began, generously. “Pri- 
vately, I think he’s a damned cad and 
the Senate is a devilish sight better off 
without him, but I want to make a prop- 
osition to you.” He shook his head to 
indicate he wouldn’t be checked. “I’m 
awkward as a rhinoceros, I know, and 
I'll put it in the most offensive way pos- 
sible, but I’m going to say it anyhow. 
I—I want you, Aline. I want you to 
come with me. I'll try, I swear to 
Heaven, I'll try to make you happy, and 
I—well, I'll be the happiest devil under 
the sun. We'll do whatever you say 
about the marriage. A divorce and all 
that can be fixed up, but I’ve got to get 
you out of this house to-night. I 
haven’t a pile of money, but it’s enough 
for us to live on in Italy, or some quiet 
place, in a quiet way. Aline—tell me, 
could you stand me?” 

If he had ever been honest in his life, 
he was honest then. That the proposal 
was so unpremeditated as to startle him, 
did not impair its sturdy verity. He 
was in the habit of gratifying his chari- 
table inclinations not less rapidly and 
completely than his less approved de- 
sires. A beautiful woman in grievous 
distress appealed to his imagination and 
chivalry with an intensity possible only 
to an unmarried man, for whom such 
sights have retained their pristine 
pathos. His was a generous nature, 
without subtleties, profundities or ideals. 
He was stirred by the girl’s misery and 
desolation. To his slow, concrete mind, 
there was only one way in which she 
could be assisted. He was presenting 
himself as no burnt offering ; simply—as 
he would have said—tossing out a line. 
Even as he spoke, he had a vague sub- 
conscious impression that he was land- 
ing himself in a cavity, but he would 
have denied the imputation with sin- 
cere vehemence, and he would have 
stood by his compact resolutely and 
without regret. 

“We don’t care what people say,” he 
went on with the fine assurance that 
men have on that subject. “We 
wouldn’t ask anything of society—only 
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to let us alone. We'd have a thundering 
time. By Jove, it makes me dizzy to 
think of it.” 

Aline’s eyes were swimming and her 
pallor had fled before the crimson tide 
that spread over her face. 

“As if,’ she murmured, “as if I were 
in the business of ruining men’s lives!” 

“Don’t say that,” he exclaimed. “I’m 
a stupid, blundering ox, and I never can 
think and talk at the same time, but I do 
love you. I’ve loved you all winter, ever 
since I’ve seen what an unhappy time 
you were having. I want you to come 
away from this place just because I 
want you to be happy again. It isn’t be- 
cause I am so sorry for you, but because 
I can’t stand it myself. Your face 
haunts me and I can’t sleep for thinking 
about it. You're beautiful and good and 
I’m not half fit for you to throw your- 
self away on, but I'd try to appreciate 
you, and when you get tired of the ar- 
rangement—why, Aline, blamed if I 
don’t think there’s the stuff in me to 
make me get out of your way.” 

She rose from her chair, and avoided 
his outstretched arms. 

“No, no,” she answered, wearily, 
“that wouldn’t help. It would just be 
substituting your disgust for his. You 
are in the same social class. You want 
just the same things in women.” 

He took her speech to be an evasion, 
a parrying for time, and he would have 
continued to urge her, but she shook 
her head. 

“No, I have brought him disgrace 
enough. It was bad enough for him to 
have married me, but there was no de- 
ception about that. That is, I didn’t in- 
tend any. I wasn’t responsible for my 
ignorance and awkwardness any more 
than I was for the shape of my fingers; 
but I’d be responsible for the disgrace 
I’d leave him if I went away with you. 
It wouldn’t bring me happiness, either. 
I think I’d be sorrier than I am, if I felt 
I could be happy that way. The 
thought that he was here, broken and 
dishonored, would come between me 
and everything in the world. 

“There isn’t any happiness for 
me, except in staying beside him 
and doing what I can to make up 


to him for the things I couldn’t 
be. Oh, don’t think I’m going to 
try to imitate people any more. I'll 
not do that again, but I can keep out of 
his sight, and I can do his typewriting 
and help him in small things, and that’s 
the only way I'll ever be able to get 
along with myself. You see, when a 
man eats with his knife, it isn’t always 
a sign he hasn’t a conscience. I’d have 
to do that, if I didn’t love him, just for 
my own sake, but I do love him. He’s 
the only man I have ever loved, and I 
don’t think I’d ever want to love any 
other. You understand—don’t you? 
You won’t think I’m ungrateful ?” 

Ralph took his hat and cane from the 
table and held out his hand. She put 
hers in it. 

“T think,” he said, gravely, “I have 
known one perfect lady.” 

When he was gone, she put a stiff, 
cold hand to her head. It was hot and 
aching. The pain was a relief from the 
deeper suffering. It dulled the medium 
through which she viewed it, as one sees 
the sun best through smoked glass. She 
drew a chair close to the dying fire in 
the grate and threw herself into it, 
without the pale circle of light from 
the shaded lamp. The corners of the 
room lay in darkness. The silence was 
broken only by the falling embers in the 
grate and a soft rustling of steam in the 
radiator that warmed the room’s greater 
area. Some one slowly parted the li- 
brary portiéres and came in behind her. 

“You may go to bed, Richards,” she 
said, “I will put out the lights.” 

There was no reply, and no sound of 
moving feet. 

“Did you hear?” she asked. No one 
answered. She drew herself up in the 
chair and looked around. Deep in the 
shadow, standing close to the portiéres, 
stood Sir John. She could not see his 
face, but his attitude recalled to her the 
scene of the day before. In a flash it 
came to her—the noises they had heard 
in the library. She was again to pay 
the double price of her own folly. 

She drew a sharp, gasping breath and 
every nerve of her head vibrated with 
pain. She leaned heavily against the 
arm of the chair and watched him as he 
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came toward her. She drew her shoul- 
ders together and locked her hands for 
the sound of that cruel voice. He 
moved haltingly and, as he came into the 
circle of lamplight, he held out his arms. 
Uncomprehending, she drew back. 

“Aline—my wife,” he said and, as he 
came beside her, she saw that two slow 
tears were trickling down his face. She 
covered her eyes to shut out the sight, 
for no honest woman can see a man 
weep. His voice broke into a groan. 

“Aline, forgive me.” He took her 
hands from her face and kissed them 
separately. ‘‘My poor, poor little girl,” 
he whispered. 

His shoulders were shaking, and for 
a moment he leaned unsteadily against 
the mantel. When he spoke again, 
something of the old imperativeness had 
crept into his tone. 

“Listen to me, Aline. You are my 
wife—my dear, beautiful young wife. I 
love you. It’s the only thing that gives 
me the right to come to you and ask 
you to forgive me. I’ve been a brute— 
worse than a brute—just a damned cad, 
as Cheney says. Yes, I sat there and 
listened to it all. But you must give 
me a chance—just a little chance to 
show you that I love you. I don’t de- 
serve it, I know. I’ve done everything 
I could for neariy a year to make you 
wretched. I’ve ruined one of your 
happy young years. If selfishness and 
egotism and all evil were not strong 
within me, I could not face you now 
and ask you to forgive me. I dare not 
recall the things that I have to ask for- 
giveness for—the misunderstanding and 
cruelty and neglect. I dare not think 
how near I have come to choking out 
the one exquisite thing that has come 
into my life. I detest myself when I 
remember what a blind, sinful fool I 
have been, but you will stay with me— 
you will, Aline—and let me try to make 
you forget this wretched year? You 
will, because I love you, my dear? I 
confess I never knew the meaning of the 
word before, but love, they say, is as 
often a revelation as an evolution. With 
me, it has been a revelation. You be- 
lieve me, don’t you?” 

Aline was crying softly—tear§ that 
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washed her eyes bright as dripping 
amethyst. 

“You are never to say again that you 
are not worthy. You are to show me 
how to be good enough for you.” 

He took her in his arms and patted 
her head and smoothed her hair and 
struggled manfully not to sob with her. 
Then, when she was quiet but still weak 
and trembling, he piled cushions in a 
chair for her, and brought her a foot- 
stool and, because of his forty-odd 
years, he did not sit on it, but took a 
chair beside her and held her hands. 

They talked far into the night, until 
the coals in the grate were quite 
black and the soft rustling of steam 
in the radiator had ceased altogether. 
They talked of another wedc*~~ trip, 
that was to be a real lune de miel. 
They planned a new house—a coun- 
try house, miles from the trolley. 
They said harsh things about neigh- 
bors and flattering ones about chick- 
ens and a dog and they laughed to- 
gether—little laughs that got tangled 
with little sobs. Then they went 
out together into the dark hall, and his 
arm was around her as they climbed the 
stair; and if Priscilla had been there 
with a good light, she would have been 
forced to confess that Sir John was 
quite becomingly glorified. 


X. 


“WHEN A MAN SAYS THAT HE HAS A 
WIFE, HE MEANS THAT A WIFE HAS 
HIM.” 


Eighteen months later, Freddy and 
Priscilla were breakfasting in their 
brownstone nest off Dupont Circle. 
Priscilla, in a white silk petticoat with a 
much beruffled matinée to match, was 
deep in the morning paper. Freddy, sit- 
ting opposite, was glowering—as nearly 
as Freddy could glower. 

“Did you know,” said Priscilla, with- 
out taking her eyes from the paper, 
“Minna Blake is to be married? She 
came ouf the year I did and she’s going 
to marry Billy What-his-name—you 
know, on the construction corps.” 
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“I know these chops are cooked to a 
frizzle,” replied Freddy, sulkily. 

“What makes you eat them, then?” 
asked Priscilla, with interest. 

“T’m not eating them.” 

“Then what makes you fuss about 
them ?” 

Freddy felt himself wronged. 

“Priscilla,” he began, “on ship- 
board x 

“Yes, yes, I know,” she said, turning 
the paper. “On shipboard, you had 
everything just the way you liked it and 
somebody waiting on you every minute, 
until you’re so spoiled you're not fit for 
a domestic life.” 

“IT wasn’t going to say that,” 
answered Freddy, crawfishing. ‘I was 
going to say that on shipboard I learned 
to cook right decently.” 

“Then why don’t you cook you some 
chops ?” 

“But the cook 

“She won’t mind.” 

“But couldn’t she cook them?” 

“Don’t be silly, Freddy. She's our 
eleventh, and I have a luncheon to-day.” 

Freddy reflected. 

“Well, where’s the man we call but- 
ler when we have company ?” 

“He’s out in the stable bandaging 
Betty’s hock.” 

“And the lady that dusts the drawing- 
room ?” 

“She’s in the upper hall reading ‘Con- 
fessions of a Wife.’” 

Freddy sighed dejectedly. 

“It’s up to me, I guess.” 

Priscilla went on with her paper. 
She had cleared the first and third 
pages, society column and death notices, 
and was glancing down the “fresh 
facts” odorous with time, when Freddy, 
with a red face and a steaming platter, 
returned, At the same_moment, the 
curtains were parted and Ralph entered 
from the other side of the room. Freddy 
set the platter down hastily and held out 
a hand. 

“By Jove, I’m glad to see you,” he 
exclaimed, and Priscilla, with a little cry 
of delight, joined in the welcome. 

“When did you come home?’ they 
asked together. 








“I thought you were in South 
Africa.” 

“Why didn’t you write?” 

“Sit down—here by the table.” 

“And have some breakfast—do.” 

“And give an account of yourself.” 

Ralph laughed and took the chair 
that Priscilla pushed toward him with 
her foot. 

“I haven't been making any history 
for myself,” he said. “But you two— 
my, aren’t you gay!” 

Freddy looked at the plate of chops. 

“Very,” he remarked, sententiously. 

“Don’t try to get out of it, Ralph. 
Begin at the beginning and tell us all 
about it,’”’ insisted Priscilla. 

“There isn’t a thing to tell, really. I 
wandered about the West a_ while. 
Tried to shoot some big game and got 
scared to death once or twice. Thawed 
out in Mexico and then settled down in 
Arizona.” 

“Good heavens, Ralph!” exclaimed 
Freddy, “where’s Arizona?” 

The other colored. 

“Oh, it’s a large continent lying west 
of the Rockies.” 

“IT see,” commented Priscilla and 
Freddy with one voice. 

Ralph laughed awkwardly. 

“But how did she get in Arizona? 
Good Lord, Arizona!” ejaculated Fred- 
dy. 

“Some mining man’s daughter. Is 
she rich?” queried Priscilla. 

Ralph ignored Freddy and turned to 
his cousin. 

“That’s just the deuce of it. She’s 
simply whooping rich. A sight too rich 
for me.” 

Freddy laid a brotherly hand on his 
arm. 

“Don’t ever say that, my boy,” he 
said, in a voice that he tried to make 
pathetic. ‘Don’t say that. Look at us 
and take warning. The more money 
the better.” 

“T don’t see any wolf.” 

“That’s because we’re already de- 
voured,” sighed Priscilla. 

“Look at these chops ; I cooked them. 
Wait until you’ve had to cook your 
breakfast before you complain of money. 
Wait until you’ve had to brush your 
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own clothes and your wife’s clothes and 
you’ve only one man to do everything 
on the place and one who smells so loud 
in the house at that, that you can’t tell 
whether you’re eating your dinner or 
playing the races.” 

“Tt’s tragic,” echoed Priscilla. ‘Don’t 
fuss about the money.” 

“You're all right,” said Freddy, ap- 
provingly. 

“Bully,” corroborated Priscilla. 

Freddy made a face. 

“T wish you wouldn’t say that.” 

“Bully, bully, bully, honey mine,” said 
Priscilla, affectionately. 

“The chops are gorgeous,” declared 
Ralph, passing his plate for another. 
“And, by the way, who do you suppose 
I met in California? Give it up? Why, 
our old friends, Sir John and his wife.” 

“Put up with them?” asked Priscilla. 

“Well—not—a—exactly. But you 
needn’t be malicious. I wasn’t in that 
thing. You’re all off on that. But you 
ought to see them. They’ve got some 
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sort of a bungalow affair there for the 
winters, and they live back in the woods, 
and Sir John fishes with his trousers 
rolled up to his knees, and his wife 
punts around in an old flat-bottomed 
catamaran, and they ride around in a 
surrey—think of Sir John in a surrey— 
and well, talk about your doves! Mrs, 
Waters is more stunning than ever. Her 
color is something to see, and she’s built 
as neat as an Indian canoe.” 

“Humph!” remarked Freddy; “that 
was a strange affair. Never did get 
onto its curves.” 

Priscilla and Ralph exchanged 
glances. 

“I suppose he will run for Congress 
from there?” 

“Congress!” exclaimed Ralph. “Not 
on your life. He won't even go to 
church.” 

‘‘Let’s wander down to the club,” sug- 
gested Freddy. 

“J’ll meet you at the New Willard for. 
dinner,” called Priscilla, after them. 


re 


AMBITION 


T first we dream of splendid things 
That we shall do some day 
To win the world’s regard, and claim 
The glory men receive with fame— 
But those dreams pass away. 


We look on their dear faces whom 
The Lord gives to our care, 
And plan to do great things, that they 
May have the world’s respect some day, 
Proud of the names they bear. 


At last, dull-eyed, with sunken lips, 
We sit and dream away 
Of fame for them that in our laps 
Were dandled, and which may, perhaps, 
Reflect on us some day. 


S. E. KIser. 
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OLD SONGS 


By Sara Beaumont Kennedy 


DOWN the years they come to me 
From out the crypts of time, 
With half-forgotten melody 
And faintly failing rhyme; 
With here and there a broken chord, 
A missing word or phrase, 
But sweet as angel whispers are 
The songs of bygone days. 


A snatch of college drinking-song, 
A verse of cradle-hymn, 
A bar of tender serenade 
Sung when the stars were dim; 
The truant strains they come and go 
_ Like sparks in smoky haze— 
A tangle of sweet memories, 
The songs of bygone days. 


And as the measures float along 
Like shadows o’er the sea, 

Across the drifting bloom of years 
Lost faces smile on me; 

Eyes dimmed in death’s eternal night 
Meet mine in friendly gaze— 

I kiss the marble lips that sang 
Those songs of bygone days. 


Old tunes touch hidden chords in hearts 
Long mute with age or pain, 
And give us for a fleeting space 
Lost faith and hope again. 
Within yon Cloudland’s Far-away 
Where swell the hymns of praise, 
God grant the angels sometimes sing 
The songs of bygone days! 
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CLUB 


By Felicia Goddard 


WHITE go-cart and an old-fash- 
ioned wicker perambulator drew 
up simultaneously before the 

Bab’s Club. The midday sun shone 
brilliantly on the large granite building, 
illuminating the coat-of-arms carved 
above the door, a demi-baby holding a 
spoon, argent. 

As they crept up the steps, Baby 
Greene and Baby Lee exchanged polite 
greetings. There were only three steps 
to the Bab’s Club, but these the members 
negotiated with some difficulty. 

In the entrance hall Baby Greene rose 
uncertainly to his feet, with the assist- 
ance of the umbrella stand, and tottered 
waveringly toward the library, shaking 
a “day-day” to his companion. 

“T’m off for a look at Mother Goose,” 
he said. He had the reputation of being 
literary. 

“Won't join me in a plate of strained 
oatmeal?” cried Baby Lee, whose na- 
ture was a genial one. The other drew 
himself up. 

“T never touch anything but Meskel- 
lin’s food,” he returned, shortly; and, 
checking his rattle at the door, he dis- 
appeared into the library. 

The constitution of the club was ex- 
tremely simple. It was as follows: 


ARTICLE I.—MEMBERSHIP. 
1. Any baby between the ages of four and 
eighteen months shall be eligible. 
2. One blackball shall exclude. 
ARTICLE II.—DUES. 
There shan’t be any. 
ARTICLE III. —MEETINGS. 
Meetings shall be held regularly, except in 
vaccination season. 
ARTICLE IV.—MISCELLA NEOUS. 
No parent, nurse or doctor (particularly 
doctor), shall be allowed to enter the build- 
ing upon any pretext whatever. 


Baby Lee crawled rapidly to the din- 
ing-room, banged the bell, ordered his 
oatmeal with a dash of cream, and 
joined the circle of babies sitting about 
in high chairs, sucking their bottles, 
eating out of their porringers or, as in 
the case of Baby Willis, eating a soft- 
boiled egg out of a cup. He was 
thought rather a wild baby and was 
near the age limit. 

“Been to the creeping-alley?” Baby 
Lee was asked. 

“No, just dropped in for the govern- 
ors’ meeting. Baby Black’s name is 
coming up.” 

“Going to speak for him?” 

“Never mind. Anything on in the 
alley ?” 

“Yes; a match between Bunny and 
his cousin—three times up and down 
and no fair going backward.” 

“Bunny has it easily. He is so large 
for his age. Why, he’s been creep- 
ing for six months and has _ seven 
teeth !” 

At this Baby Willis colored and said, 
sulkily: “The sooner you get ’em, the 
sooner you lose them,” and he crept 
away under a table, biting viciously on 
a rubber ring. He had nothing to show 
but gums. 

“Seems peevish,” somebody whis- 
pered. “Wonder what it is?” 

“Teething, perhaps,” said Baby Lee, 
and every one chuckled. 

“There is a disagreeable story going 
about in connection with Bunny,” re- 
marked one of the younger babies, drop- 
ping his empty bottle on the floor. 

“Hadn't heard it.” 

“Why, you know, he’s always had the 
reputation of being so polite—mother 
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boasts he never takes his bottle without 
Saying ‘ta-ta.’ Now, it turns out he 
thought that meant ‘bring me another 
one’.” 

“Strange!” Baby Lee replied. He 
was apt to think highly of his fellow-in- 
fants. “He certainly seems civil—al- 
ways draws back and lets one creep 
through the door first.” 

The others crowed with amusement. 
“Surely you know why that is. What, 
you don’t? He crept into a mirror not 
long ago and now he can never be sure 
it is a door until he sees some one go 
through it.” 

And now a great hubbub and slam- 
ming of bells and giving of orders arose, 
for a member shyly presented himself 
in the doorway in his first short dress, 
and an unwritten law of the club re- 
quired him, under such circumstances, 
to stand treat to the company. The 
storm of criticism (the frills on his 
shoulders were thought by some ex- 
tremely elegant; by others, detestably 
effeminate) had barely subsided, when 
the hour of the meeting struck. Baby 
Lee and the other governors present 
rose and, according to their abilities, 
waddled, crept or tottered out of the 
room. 

In the heavily furnished committee- 
room Baby Greene, the president, joined 
the circle on the rug and, having rapped 
loudly on the parquetry, called the meet- 
ing to order. 

The minutes of the last meeting and 
the report of the treasurer were read 
and accepted, though the item for milk 
in the latter caused some comment. The 
Committee on Lost Rattles gave its re- 
port, and then the real business of the 
meeting came up, the election of new 
members. 

The first name was that of Baby 
Black. 

Baby Willis at once rose, sat down 
heavily and rose again, undaunted. 

“Mr. Baby Chairman,” he said. He 
was accustomed to public speaking. “It 
is with the greatest pleasure that I rise 
to address you in behalf of Mr. Baby 
Black. I do not speak of his distin- 
guished social position—to us of the 
Bab’s Club such things are baubles. 


Nor do I tell you that as he is wheeled 
down Park Avenue every other woman 
stops to ask whom he belongs to. No, 
I turn to more serious considerations. 
I point out that he had his first tooth 
at.four months.” (Baby Willis spoke 
bravely, yet drew his lips over his own 
gums). “At six months he crept. His 
weight, a pound and a half above the 
average at birth, has maintained a re 
markable rate of increase, a rate as ex- 
traordinary as it is creditable. I need 
not, I think, say more to convince you 
that Baby Black should be—should ere 
this have been—a member of an associa- 
tion of which it is my highest pride to 
call myself a member.” And, slightly 
bowing, he sat down with a concussion 
that shook the room. 

And now Baby Lee leaped to his feet, 
or more exactly, he drew himself up- 
right by the fringe of a neighboring 
chair and, leaning his hands on the seat, 
he said, in a voice trembling with emo- 
tion : 

“Mr. Baby Chairman, Fellow Babies: 
I know I have been elected to the proud 
position I now hold as governor of the 
club solely in order to represent the 
younger element. You may not con- 
sider it behooves me to criticise a candi- 
date approved by my senior, Mr. Baby 
Willis. At the same time, Mr. Baby 
Chairman, I am a governor, and as such 
must do my duty. Therefore, I must 
tell you that facts have come to my 
knowledge which make it impossible for 
me to vote in favor of Baby Black.” 

At these words Baby Willis grew 
very red in the face; his nose and mouth 
puckered and he seemed about to burst 
into a roar, but, controlling himself with 
an effort, he said: 

“T know. I know the story you 
would fasten on my poor friend, the 
pitiable scandal you would rake up. 
Well, sir, it is not true. You are about 
to tell us that Baby Black sold his pic- 
ture to a patent baby-food. He did 
nothing of the kind. The picture in 
question does, I own, resemble him. It 
is not he.” 

“Mr. Baby Chairman,” returned 
Baby Lee, who was a strict observer of 
parliamentary decorum, “this is not the 
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incident to which I have reference. 
But, as the feelings of a fellow-governor 
appear to be involved, I will say no 
more on the subject on condition that 
Baby Black’s name be withdrawn.” 

“It shall not be withdrawn!” shouted 
Baby Willis. 

“In that case,” said Baby Lee, “I 
must continue. Mr. Baby Chairman, 
the weight of the candidate has been 
favorably mentioned. I am sorry to in- 
form you that his weight-chart is fraud- 
ulent.” 

“This is a serious matter, Mr. Baby 
Lee,” replied the president, gravely, 
“but not necessarily to the candidate’s 
discredit. The scales may have been 
wrong or his nurse mistaken.” 

Baby Lee shook his head. “The 
fraud,” he said, “or, to be exact, the 
extra weight was applied by Baby Black 
himself to his own person, without his 
nurse’s knowledge.” 

A thrill of horror ran through the as- 
semblage. So dreadful a scandal had 
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never occurred before in the annals of 
the club. , 

“You are—you must be mistaken,” 
said Baby Willis, violently. “I happen 
to know that Baby Black is weighed in 
nothing but his shirt, and—another gar- 
ment.” 

Baby Lee nodded gravely. 

“It was in the other garment,” he 
said, “that two anchor blocks and an 
eight-ounce weight were concealed. I 
had it from the doctor.” 

At this Baby Willis burst into convul- 
sive roars, so loud as to drown all con- 
versation. The president rang the bell, 
and, when a servant answered it, gave 
orders that the stewardess should give 
Baby Willis a hot bottle and rock him 
to sleep. The harmony of the occasion, 
however, was over, and the meeting 
broke up earlier than usual. 

The next morning it was whispered 
among the perambulators in Park Ave- 
nue that Baby Black had received the 
full number of blackballs. 


CLOUDS 


HY do I feel so happy to-day ? 
I can scarcely tell—I can hardly say— 
Only a mass of clouds in the air, 
Piled thick and soft and white and fair, 
A mass of clouds against the blue; 
It thrills me with happiness through and through! 





ANNIE C. MuIRHEAD. 
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AUNT REBECCA’S CHECK 


By Elizabeth Duer 


6“ HERE is a certain respect due 
to your father’s family,” said 
the elder lady, “and I cannot 

allow you to ignore it.” 

The bride-elect was holding a white 
velvet case in her hand, on whose pale 
pink cushion gleamed a diamond sun- 
burst, splendid enough to gladden the 
universal feminine heart. 

“I’m willing to treat Aunt Rebecca 
with respect, but I don’t want her at my 
wedding. I promised Bob to ask no 
frumps—only young people. Now his 
aunt is an old lady with discretion. She 
sends me these diamonds and writes: 
‘As I cannot go to your wedding— 
even if you ask me—I send the sun to 
represent my good wishes.’ Why can’t 
Aunt Rebecca be equally reasonable ?”’ 
And Bella pouted. 

“A wedding is the time of all others 
for a family gathering,” said her 
mother. ‘Why offend people?” 

“Because,” the girl replied, ‘one’s 
own wedding should be of one’s 
own choosing. One is married only 
once !” 

Mrs. Hartington raised her eyebrows 
and Bella hastily added, as a concession 
to current events: 

“Well, Bob and I mean to be married 
only once!’ 

“I think,” said Mrs. Hartington, 
“your line of exclusion in invitations 
will lead to the exclusion of many in- 
tended presents.” 

Custom condones venality in brides. 
Bella’s blue eyes grew thoughtful, al- 
most calculating. 

“What do you suppose Aunt Rebecca 
is good for?” she asked her mother. * 

“A two-thousand-dollar check. That 
is what she gave your cousin Emmy.” 


Mrs. Hartington made no comment, 
though she saw the battle was won. 

“T’ll send her an invitation,” said 
Bella, virtuously. “Perhaps Bob won't 
mind !” 

“Write a personal note,” ordered Mrs. 
Hartington. 

“Must I?” cried the girl, reluctantly. 
“There are so many notes to write.” 

“By all means,” her mother answered, 
“and I shall do the same, asking her to 
stay here over the wedding.” 

Bella made a little grimace, but man- 
aged rather a pretty note: 


“Dear Aunt Repecca:—I am to be mar- 
ried on the 6th. Bob and I hope you will 
come to our wedding. We are asking very 
few people—just our young friends—but we 
feel we should like to have you, on poor 
papa’s account, and I am sure, for the same 
reason, you will wish to come. 

“Mamma is also writing by this mail to 
beg you to stop with us and we all join in 
warmest love. BELLA.” 


Was Bella a sinner above her fellows, 
or just the average young woman? 
Certainly a bit of a hypocrite, or she 
could not, within five minutes, have 
dashed off the following letter to her 
lover : 


“BLessEpD Boy :—TI wish you had not elected 
to go yachting two weeks before our wed- 
ding, so many things come up all the time 
I want to consult you about, and, besides, 
I’m in an agony for fear you won’t get home 
in time. 

“Mamma insists upon having most of the 
family dragons at the wedding, and she has 
made an especial stand about Aunt Rebecca 
Newberry. I know you will be vexed, but it 
appears that nuptial blessings with the above 
lady take the form of two-thousand-dollar 
checks. Can you stand it? I fear you must, 
for I am writing to her by this mail and so is 
mamma. Money is awfully bracing, dear! 
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“Aunt Rebecca outwardly wears a crackly 
black silk dress and a brooch with Uncle 
Newberry’s miniature, and within she is all 
vinegar and red pepper! 

“She speaks her mind plainly and will let 
you see she thinks poorly of my choice, or 
else, the boot may be on the other leg and I 
may be the bad investment. Old cat! 

“Your aunt has behaved like a princess— 
she effaces herself by a diamond sunburst. 

“For Heaven’s sake, turn up two days be- 
fore the ceremony and write or telegraph 
every time you put in anywhere. Ever yours, 

“BELLA.” 


Mrs. Hartington’s villa at New Lon- 
donderry was in gala trim. The lawns 
were shaved till they seemed velvet car- 
pets; the flower beds were bands of 
gorgeous ribbon; the trees which over- 
arched the avenue seemed to have taken 
on a renewed freshness, and down the 
sweep of the grounds toward the sea, 
here and there a solitary elm stood like 
a giant champagne-glass holding a 
bunch of mammoth ferns. 

Inside, the house was all excitement 
and bustle. Guests were arriving with 
trunks meet to contain wedding gar- 
ments. The express brought a dozen 
packages each trip, and silver and gold 
and jewelry had almost become monot- 
onous. The bridesmaids were all there, 
employing their time in helping the 
bride tear open the ever-arriving pres- 
ents. The groom’s family, with the best 
man and ushers, were established at the 
Casino, a stone’s throw away. Only 
two people were lacking—the bride- 
groom and Aunt Rebecca Newberry! 

As the dinner hour approached Bella’s 
anx‘ety grew insistent. She watched 
every sail making for the harbor, and 
listened to every crunch of wheels on the 
gravel. Bob had telegraphed from Buz- 
zard’s Bay two days ago—since then 
silence ! 

The dinner table was laid for twenty, 
a union by anticipation of the two fam- 
ilies and a jollification for the wedding 
party. Bella’s spirits rose because, far 
on the horizon, the best man swore he 
recognized Bob’s boat, and so, in spite 
of some black clouds and rumblings of 
thunder, the poor child laughed with 
her playfellows and forced Bob’s mother 
to take heart. 

Before dinner was over, the storm 
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burst with peculiar fury, and the two 
that loved Bob best grew wan and silent 
and found the dinner intolerable. But 
at the end of the meal, the sound of car- 
riage wheels drew everybody to- their 
feet and, with cries of “Bob, at last!” 
they all surged out on the veranda. 

The station possessed but one covered 
carriage—a carryall—and this was in 
the act of pulling up before the door. 
Owing to the rain the leather curtains 
were tightly buttoned, and the driver 
was himself so incased in waterproofs 
that he made no effort to assist his pas- 
senger to alight. 

A vigorous kick from the inside freed 
one end of the curtain, and a large, 
square-shod foot obtruded itself. The 
best man gave it a hearty shake. 

“Glad to see you, old man!” he cried. 
“Must have bought those wedding- 
pumps down Cape Cod way.” And at 
the same time he wrenched the curtain 
free, and a portly female form de- 
scended. 

“Aunt Rebecca!’’ exclaimed poor 
Bella, laying her cold little hand in her 
mother-in-law’s. 

Mrs. Hartington made a brave effort 
to save the situation. 

“You see you were anxiously expect- 
ed,” she said, glancing at the assembled 
group. 

“It is a kind of anxiety I could dis- 
pense with,” retorted the old lady, cast- 
ing a revengeful glare at the best man. 
“It seems to me more as if the bride- 
groom had given you the slip!” 

A cry broke from Bella, and a snort 
of wrath from Bob’s mother. Mrs. 
Hartington hurried Mrs. Newberry into 
the house and proposed something to 
eat. 

As coffee was the only refreshment 
ready at the moment, it was in keeping 
with the lady’s character to prefer tea. 
The servants were tired and over- 
worked, and Mrs. Hartington began to 
feel that the expected wedding present 
had its penalties. 

The young people betook themselves 
to the billiard-room to play ping pong— 
that is, all but Bella, who seated herself 
close to Bob’s mother on a sofa in the 
drawing-room and whispered assur- 
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ances she wanted to believe. Mrs. New- 
berry joined them ; she crossed the room 
with a heavy tread and placed herself 
in a throne-like chair. The electric light 
was reflected from her shiny forehead, 
sparsely shaded by water-waves of thin 
gray hair; her untied bonnet-strings 
floated back from her shoulders and leit, 
in monumental evidence, Uncle New- 
berry’s portrait, which rose and fell on 
the breast of his relict with the tide of 
her emotions. A velvet bag was at- 
tached to her portly waist by means of a 
silver clasp and chain, the well-stuffed 
undulations of its contour repeating 
those of its owner. 

“Her checkbook’s in there,” thought 
Bella, as she brought a footstool for 
Aunt Rebecca’s feet. 

Mrs. Newberry directed her conversa- 
tion to Bob’s mother. 

“Ts your son’s boat seaworthy?” she 
asked in a hard voice. 

“IT presume so,” answered the lady, 
growing a shade paler. 

“It seems a strange time to choose for 
a cruise,” said Mrs. Newberry, distrust- 
fully. 

‘Nobody can deplore Bob’s expedi- 
tion more than I do,” said his mother, 
sadly, “but he wanted to make this last 
cruise with the Yacht Club before giv- 
ing up his boat, which he has sold in 
order to settle down as a stay-at-home 
married man,” and she patted Bella's 
arm. 

“T presume he had a gay party on 
board and plenty to drink,” pursued the 
investigator. 

“If you mean to insinuate that my 
son began Bob’s exasperated 
mother, hating to put the obnoxious 
thought into words, but Mrs. Newberry 
interrupted her. 

“T insinuate nothing. I believe in 
plain speech, and I have heard too much 
of farewell bachelor dinners (disgrace- 
ful orgies!) not to understand the kind 
of life young men pretend to give up 
when they marry.” 

Bob’s mother rose in her wrath. 

“You can hardly expect me to bear 
this attack upon my son. I wish you 
good-night.” 

Bella threw her arms round her fu- 





ture mother-in-law’s neck and, under 
pretense of kissing her, whispered an 
entreaty not to be left unprotected; but 
at this moment Mrs. Hartington en- 
tered, followed by a servant with a tea 
tray which bore an appetizing array of 
good things for Mrs. Newberry’s re- 
past. 

“T thought you would like your tea 
here,” said the hostess. 

Aunt Rebecca ran her eye over the 
tray. 

“You may send it to my room,” she 
said. “It seems to be a question of one 
of your guests leaving your drawing- 
room, and I prefer to be the one. Just 
make me some thin bread-and-butter 
without those lettuce-leaves,” she added 
to the servant. “Crude vegetables are 
very indigestible when one is tired.” 

“Show your aunt to her room, Bella,” 
said Mrs. Hartington, disregarding the 
mute appeal in her daughter’s eyes. 

After all, if any advantage was to 
accrue from the visitation it would be 
3ella’s—let her do her share in earning 
it. 

3ella silently led the way; Mrs. New- 
berry followed, breathing heavily. 

The room allotted to Aunt Rebecca 
was next to Bella’s own, and overlooked 
the lawn and sea. Its airy freshness 
seemed strangely at variance with the 
grimness of its present occupant. 

“Shut the door,” she ordered. “Now, 
tell me whether there is any insanity in 
your future husband’s family. Their 
conduct strikes me as very strange.” 

Bella made a frantic effort at self- 
control. 

“Oh, no, Aunt Rebecca! They are 
all most reasonable.” 

Mrs. Newberry knit her brows and 
started on a new trail. 

“Have you noticed any falling-off in 
attentions to you lately? Is there an- 
other young woman in the case? If 
your poor father were alive, I fancy we 
should not be awaiting Mr. Robert 
Pryde’s convenience, with the wedding- 
cake in the house and those vulgar para- 
graphs in all the papers.” 

Poor Bella burst into tears. 

“How can you think such unkind 
things, Aunt Rebecca?” she sobbed. 




















“Don’t be such a goose,” responded 
the old lady. “Tears can’t change facts. 
I tell you there’s no excuse for that 
young man’s conduct unless he has gone 
to——” 

But the sentence consigning Bob_ to 
the fishes was never finished, for Bella 
collapsed in a fainting fit on the floor. 

Mrs. Newberry deposited her on the 
sofa and poured a mugful of cold water 
over the curly head. She had little 
sympathy with such weakness, and 
waited only to see a trace of color re- 
turn to Bella’s lips before she opened the 
door to admit the tea tray and settled 
herself to enjoy a refreshing repast. 

The coming back to consciousness is 
a strange process. Bella’s thoughts at 
first were misty and very pleasant. She 
was going to marry her darling Bob, 
and every one was kind and she had 
quantities of beautiful things, and then 
a sort of unexplained trouble came to 
blight the happiness—and then, full 
recollection and, with a cry of pain, she 
sat up straight and looked at Mrs. New- 
berry and felt that the two thousand dol- 
lars might go to limbo if only they 
would take their outspoken possessor 
along with them. 

“Good-night, Aunt Rebecca,” 
said, feebly trying to rise. 

The old lady put her hand on her vel- 
vet bag and half pressed the snap. 

“T have something I had meant to 
give you to-night,” she said, “but per- 
haps I had better wait till you are 
stronger.” 

“Oh, yes, wait and give it to Bob and 
me together,” Bella answered, glad of 
a respite from gratitude where she felt 
only resentment. 

“As you please,” said Mrs. Newberry, 
“you are quite welcome to share it with 
him.” 

The poor child had not the spirits to 
return to her young friends, so she went 
to her own room, and her mother sat 
with her far into the night. 

At dawn, when those chattering ego- 
tists, the birds, were busy proclaiming 
to the world that their day had begun, 
and the clouds over the ocean were 
taking on a faint blush, Bella was waked 
out of her first uneasy sleep by hearing 


she 
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her name called and the rattle of pebbles 
against her shutters. With a bound she 
was at the window, forgetful of every- 
thing but the bliss of knowing that Bob 
was safe. 

There he stood on the path below— 
his own great, big, boyish, thoughtless, 
merry self; impatient to see his love, ob- 
livious of the anxiety he had caused. 

“T couldn’t turn in without saying 
good-morning,” he exclaimed. “How 
are you, my darling?” 

“All right, now you have come,” she 
answered, stretching out her arms as if 
she could reach him. “Oh, Bob! You 
have given us such a fright!” 

“IT am /ate-ish,” said Bob, reflectively, 
“but we rescued some idiots from Shel- 
ter Island from an upset sailboat and 
put them ashore, and then that cyclone 
came up and we were hours beating 
back, and, upon my word, I got nervous 
myself. Well, it’s all right now, isn’t 
it, little girl? Couldn’t you come down- 
stairs and give me one kiss?” 

“No, she could not!” exclaimed Mrs. 
Newberry, thrusting her head out of 
the next window, “and you ought to be 
ashamed to propose it. The whole thing 
is indecent, and if you don’t go away 
this moment I'll come down myself.” 

“Great Scott! do you think she will ?” 
asked Bob, in an awestruck voice, ad- 
dressing Bella. “The sight of half of 
her is more than I can stand. Good-by 
till twelve o'clock, my beauty. Don’t 
keep me waiting in the church. I’m 
nervous already. I must try to get a 
wink of sleep between now and then.” 
And he was gone. 


Among the first to be received by the 
bride and groom was Mrs. Newberry. 
She looked singularly cross and vin- 
dictive and blocked the way long enough 
to open her bag and give Bella a sealed 
envelope, which, she explained, was the 
one she had spoken of the night before. 

“Oh! thank you, Aunt Rebecca!” said 
the girl, warmly. 

“Don’t méhtion it,” said that lady, 
grimly. “I believe in give-and-take 
among relations, and you deserve it for 
asking me to your wedding in the way 
you did.” 


” 
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She turned a silk-and-lace back upon 
her niece and, declining the arm of the 
best man, fought her own way through 
the throng. 

“What is it?’ Bob found time to 
whisper, between congratulations. 


“A check, I fancy. I can’t open it 


now—put it in your pocket,” Bella 
answered, stepping forward to shake 
hands with some new relations. 

“What connection is the old bird, any- 
how ?” he asked, but the bride’s atten- 
tion was absorbed by a host of friends. 

It was not till they had run the gant- 
let of showers of rice and old slippers 
and were safely ensconced in Mrs. Har- 
tington’s victoria on their way to the 
railway station that Bob’s curiosity was 
satisfied. He drew the sealed letter 
from his pocket and laid it on Bella’s 
knee. 

“Aunt Rebecca’s letter!’ exclaimed 
the bride. 

“Same old girl that wouldn’t let me 
kiss you this morning, isn’t she?” he 
asked, chuckling. 


“You must know all about her, Bob. 
I wrote you a long letter on the subject 
when you were at Bar Harbor,” she 
answered. 

“On my soul, you didn’t,” he swore. 
“T never got any letters while I was at 
Bar Harbor. Let’s see how much she 
has given you.” 

“Mamma thought her good for two 
thousand,” said Bella, breaking the seal. 

Out fell a letter in Bella’s familiar 
handwriting, which began “Blessed 
Boy,” and was signed “Bella.” 

The girl fairly struggled for breath. 

“Oh, Bob!’yshe exclaimed, in a faint 
voice. ‘I must have sent her the wrong 
letter.” 

Bob was rapidly reading it over her 
shoulder, exploding with laughter as 
memory verified each point in Aunt Re- 
becca’s portrait. 

“Cheer up, little girl,” he said, in high 
good humor. “You are even with her, 
anyhow. If you didn’t get any shekels 
out of her, she didn’t get any change out 
of you.” 


1 


IN SORROW 


HAT need had God of thee?” 
I ask when faith is dim. 
Then suddenly I see 
What need hadst thou of Him: 
And, lo! the mystery is plain— 
My loss, thine everlasting gain! 


Joun B. Tass. 















































UT of the wilderness had come a 
painter. Genius, whose corona- 
tions alone are democratic, had 

woven a chaplet of chaparral for the 
brow of Lonny Briscoe. Art, whose 
divine expression flows impartially from 
the fingertips of a cowboy or dilettanté 
emperor, had chosen for a medium the 
Boy Artist of the San Saba. The out- 
come, seven feet by twelve of besmeared 
canvas,/stood, gilt-framed, in the lobby 
of the Capitol. 

The legislature was in session; the 
capital city of that great Western state 
was enjoying the season of activity and 
profit that the congregation of the 
solons bestowed. The boarding houses 
were corralling the easy dollars of the 
gamesome lawmakers. The greatest 
state in the West, an empire in area and 
resources, had arisen and repudiated the 
old libel of barbarism, lawbreaking and 
bloodshed. Order reigned within her 
borders. Life and property were as 
safe there, sir, as anywhere among the 
corrupt cities of the effete East. Pillow 
shams, churches, strawberry feasts and 
habeas corpus flourished. With im- 
punity might the tenderfoot ventilate his 
“stovepipe” or his theories of culture. 
The arts and sciences received nurture 
and subsidy. And, therefore, it behooved 
the legislature of this great State to 
make appropriation for the purchase of 
Lonny Briscoe’s immortal painting. 

Rarely has the San Saba country con- 
tributed to the spread of the fine arts. 
Its sons have excelled in the solider 
graces, in the throw of the lariat, the 
manipulation of the esteemed .45, the 
intrepidity of the one-card draw, and the 
nocturnal stimulation of towns from un- 
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due lethargy; but, hitherto, it had not 
been famed as a stronghold of esthetics. 
Lonny Briscoe’s brush had removed that 
disability. Here, among the limestone 
rocks, the succulent cactus. and the 
drought-parched grass of that arid 
valley, had been born the Boy Artist. 
~Why he came to woo art is beyond pos- 
tulation. Beyond doubt, some spore of 
the afflatus must have sprung up within 
him in spite of the desert soil of San 
Saba. The tricksy spirit of creation 
must have incited him to attempted ex- 
pression and then have sat hilarious 
among the white-hot sands of the valley, 
watching its mischievous work. For 
Lonny’s picture, viewed as a thing of 
art, was something to have driven away 
dull care from the bosoms of the critics. 
The painting—one might almost say 
panorama—was designed to portray a 
typical Western scene, interest culminat- 
ing in a central animal figure, that of 
a stampeding steer, life-size, wild-eyed, 
fiery, breaking away in a mad rush 
from the herd that, close-ridden by a 
typical cowpuncher, occupied a position 
somewhat in the right background of 
the picture. The landscape presented 
fitting and faithful accessories. Chapar- 
ral, mesquite and pear were distributed 
in just proportions. A Spanish dagger 
plant, with its waxen blossoms in a 
creamy aggregation as large as a water- 
bucket, contributed floral beauty and 
variety. The distance was undulating 
prairie, bisected by stretches of the inter- 
mittent stream peculiar to the region 
lined with the rich green of live-oak and 
water-elms. A richly mottled rattlesnake 
lay coiled beneath a pale green clump of 
prickly pear in the foreground. A third 
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of the canvas was ultramarine and lake 
white—the typical Western sky and the 
flying clouds, rainless and feathery. 

Between two plastered pillars in the 
commodious hallway near the door of 
the chamber of representatives stood the 
painting. Citizens and lawmakers passed 
there by twos and groups and sometimes 
crowds to gaze upon it. Many—per- 
haps a majority of them—had lived the 
prairie life and recalled easily the fa- 
miliar scene. Old cattlemen stood, rem- 
iniscent and candidly pleased, chatting 
with brothers of former camps and trails 
of the days it brought back to mind. Art 
critics were few in the town, and there 
was heard none of that jargon of color, 
perspective and feeling such as the East 
loves to use as a curb and a rod to the 
pretensions of the artist. "Twas a great 
picture most of them agreed, admiring 
the gilt frame—larger than any they had 
ever seen. 

Senator Kinney was the picture’s 
champion and sponsor. It was he who 
so often stepped forward and asserted, 
with the voice of a broncOybuster, that 
it would be a lasting blot, sir, upon the 
name of this great state if it should de- 
cline to recognize in a proper manner 
the genius that had so brilliantly trans- 
ferred to imperishable canvas a scene so 
typical of the great sources of our state’s 
wealth and prosperity, land and—er— 
live stock. 

Senator Kinney represented a section 
of the state in the extreme West—4o0o 
miles from the San Saba country—but 
the true lover of art is not limited by 
metes and bounds. Nor was Senator 
Mullens, representing the San Saba 
country, lukewarm in his belief that the 
state should purchase the painting of 
his constituent. He was advised that the 
San Saba-country was unanimous in its 
admiration of the great painting by one 
of its own denizens. Hundreds of con- 
noisseurs had straddled their broncos 
and ridden miles to view it before its re- 
moval to the capital. Senator Mullens 
esired reélection, and he knew the im- 

rtance of the San Saba vote. He also 

ew that with the help of Senator 
Kinney—who was a power in the legis- 
lature—the thing could be put through. 
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‘Now, Senator Kinney had an irrigation 


bill that he wanted passed for the bene- 
fit of his own section, and he knew Sen- 
ator Mullens could render him valuable 
aid and information, the San Saba coun- 
try already enjoying the benefits of simi- 
lar legislation. With these interests hap- 
pily dovetailed, wonder at the sudden in- 
terest in art at the state capital must, 
necessarily, be small. Few artists have 
uncovered their first picture to the 
world under happier auspices than did 
Lonny Briscoe. 

Senators Kinney and Mullens came to 
an understanding in the matters of irri- 
gation and art while partaking of long 
drinks in the café of the Empire Hotel. 

“H’m!” said Senator Kinney; “I 
don’t know. I’m no art critic, but it 
seems to me the thing won’t work. It 
looks like the worst kind of a chromo to 
me. I don’t want to cast any reflections 
upon the artistic talent of your constitu- 
ent, Senator, but I, myself, wouldn’t 
give six bits for the picture—without the 
frame. How are you going to cram a 
thing like that down the throat of a leg- 
islature that kicks about a little item in 
the expense bill of six hundred and 
eighty-one dollars for rubber erasers for 
a whole term? It’s wasting time. I’d 
like to help you, Mullens, but they’d guy 
us out of the Senate chamber if we were 
to try it.” 

“But you don’t get the point,” said 
Senator Mullens, in his deliberate tones, 
tapping Kinney’s glass with his long 
forefinger. “I have my own doubts as 
to what the picture is intended to repre- 
sent, a bullfight or a Japanese allegory, 
but I want this legislature to make an 
appropriation to purchase. Of course, 
the subject of the picture should have 
been in the.state historical line, but it’s 
too late to have the paint scraped off 
and changed. The state won’t miss the 
money and the picture can be stowed 
away in a lumber-room where it won't 
annoy any one. Now, here’s the point 
to work on, leaving art to look after it- 
selfi—the chap that painted the picture 
is the grandson of Lucien Briscoe.” 

“Say it again,” said Kinney, leaning 
his head thoughtfully. “Of the oid, 
original Lucien Briscoe?” 














“Of him. “The man who,’ you know. 
The man who carved the State out of the 
wilderness. The man who settled the 
Indians. The man who cleaned out the 
horse thieves. The man who. refused 
the crown. The state’s favorite son. 
Do you see the point now ?” 

“Wrap up the picture,” said Kinney. 
“It’s as good as sold. Why didn’t you 
say that at first, instead of philandering 
along about arti I'll resign my seat in the 
Senate and go back to chain carrying 
for the county surveyor the day I can’t 
make thise:state buy a picture kalsomined 
by a grandson of Lucien Briscoe: Did 
you ever hear of a special appropriation 
for the purchase of a home for the 
daughter of One-Eyed Smothers? Well, 
that went through like a motion to ad- 
journ, and old One-Eyed never killed 


About what figure had you and the Kal- 
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up. I reckon we'll be able to pull along 
pretty well together this session and 
maybe others to come, eh, Senator ?” 

Thus did fortune elect fo smile upon 
the Boy_Artist of the San Saba. Fate 
had already done her share when she 
arranged his atoms in the cosmogony of 
creation as the grandson of Lucien Bris- 
coe. 

The original Briscoe had been a 
pioneer both as to territorial occupation 
and in certain acts prompted by a great 
and simple heart. He had been one of 
the first settlers and crusaders against 
the wild forces of nature, the savage 
and the shallow politician. His name 
and memory were revered equally with 
any upon the list comprising Houston, 
Boone, Crockett, Clark and Green. He 
had lived simply, independently and un- 


“ven a less shrewd man than Senator 


half as many Indians as Briscoe rae} Bren a1 ambition, and died likewise. 


sominer agreed upon to sandbag th 
treasury for?” 

“T thought,” said Mullens, “that may- 
be five hundred re 

“Five hundred!” interrupted Kinney, 
as he hammered on his glass for)a lead 
pencil and looked around for a waiter. 
“Only five hundred for a red steer on 
the hoof delivered by a grandson of Lu- 
cien Briscoe! Where’s your:state pride, 
man? Two thousand is what it'll be. 
You'll introduce the bill and I’ll get up 
on the floor of the Senate and wave the 
scalp of every Indian old Lucien ever 
murdered. Let’s see, there was some- 
thing else proud and foolish he did, 
wasn’t there? Oh, yes; he declined all 
emoluments and benefits he was entitled 
to. Refused his head+right and veteran 
donation certificates. Could have been 
governor, but wouldn’t. Declined a pen- 
sion. Now’s the state’s chance to pay 
up. It'll have to take the picture, but 
then it deserves some punishment for 
keeping the Briscoe family waiting so 
long. We'll bring this thing up about 
the middle of the month, after the tax 
bill is settled. Now, Mullens, you send 
over, as soon as you can, and get me the 
figures on the cost of those irrigation 
ditches and the statistics about the in- 
creased production per acre. I’m going 
to need you when that bill of mine comes 








inney could have prophesied that his 
state would hasten to honor and reward 
his grandson, come out of the chaparral 
at even so late a day. 

And so, before the great picture by 
the door of the chamber of representa- 
tives at frequent times for many days 
could be found the breezy, robust form 
of Senator Kinney and be heard his 
clarion voice reciting the past deeds of 
Lucien Briscoe in connection with the 
handiwork of his grandson. Senator 
Mullens’ work was more subdued in 
sight and sound, but directed along 
identical lines. 

Then, as the day for the introduction 
of the bill for appropriation draws nigh, 
up from the San Saba country rides 
Lonny Briscoe and a loyal lobby of cow- 
punchers, broned-back, to boost the 
cause of art and glorify the name of 
friendship, for Lonny is one of them, a 
knight of stirrup and chaparreras, as 
handy with the lariat and .45 as he is 
with brush and palette. 

On a March afternoon the lobby 
dashed, with a whoop, into town. The 
cowpunchers had adjusted their garb 
suitably from that prescribed for the 
range to the more conventional require- 
ments of town. They had conceded 


¢ 


their leather chaparreras and transferred 
their six-shooters and belts from their 
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persons to the horns of their saddles. Jud Shelby, while admitting the ex- 
Among them rode Lonny, a youth of  cellence of the steer, resolutely confined 
twenty-three, brown, solemn-faced, in- himself to open admiration of the land- 
genuous, bowlegged, reticent, bestrid- scape, to the end that the entire picture 
ing Hot Tamales, the most sagacious receive its meed of praise. 
cow pony west of the Mississippi. Sen- “That piece of range,” he declared, 
ator Mullens had informed him of the “is a dead ringer for Dead Hoss Valley. 
bright prospects of the situation; had Same grass, same lay of the land, same 
even mentioned—so great was his con- old Whipperwill Creek skallyhootin’ in 
fidence in the capable Kinney—the price and out of them motts of timber. Them 
that the ‘state would, in all likelihood, buzzards on the left is circlin’ ’round 
pay. It seemed to Lonny that fame and over Sam Kildrake’s old paint hoss that 
fortune were in his hands. Certainly, killed hisself over-drinkin’ on a hot day. 
a spark of the divine fire was in the little You can’t see the hoss for that mott of 
brown centaur’s breast, for he was ellums on the creek, but he’s thar. Any- 
counting the two thousand dollars as but body that was goin’ to look for Dead 
a means to future development of his Hoss Valley and come across _ this 
talent. Some day he would paint a pic- picture, why, he’d jest light off’n his 
ture even greater than this—one, say, bronco and hunt a place to camp.” 
twelve feet by twenty, full of scope and Skinny Rogers, wedded to comedy, 
atmosphere and action. conceived a complimentary little piece 
During the three days that yet inter- of acting that never failed to make an 
vened before the coming of the date impression. Edging quite near to the 
fixed for the introduction of the bill, the picture, he would suddenly, at favorable 
centaur lobby did valiant service. Coat- moments, emit a piercing and awful 
less, spurred, weather-tanned, full of . “Yi-yi!” leap high and away, coming 
enthusiasm expressed in bizarre terms, down with a great stamp of heels and 
they loafed in front of the painting with whirring of rowels upon the stone- 
tireless zeal. Reasoning not unshrewdly, flagged floor. 
they estimated that their comments “Jeeming Christopher!’—so ran_ his 
upon its fidelity to nature would be re- lines—‘‘thought that rattler was a gin- 
ceived as expert evidence. Loudly they u-ine one. Ding baste my skin if I 
praised the skill of the painter when- didn’t. Seemed to me I heard him rattle. 
ever there were ears near to which such Look at the blamed, unconverted insect 
evidence might be profitably addressed. a-layin’ under that pear. Little more, 
Lem Perry, the leader of the claque, and somebody would a-been snake-bit.” 


had a somewhat set speech, being un- With these artful dodges, contributed 
inventive in the construction of new by Lonny’s faithful coterie, with the 
phrases. sonorous Kinney perpetually sounding 


“Look at that two-year-old, now,” he _ the picture’s merits and with the solvent 
would say, waving a cinnamon-brown prestige of the pioneer Briscoe covering 
hand toward the salient point of the it like a precious varnish, it seemed that 
picture. “‘Why, dang my hide, the crit- the San Saba country could not fail to 
ter’s alive. I can jest hear him, ‘lum- add a reputation as an art center to its 
pety-lump,’ a-cuttin’ away from the well-known superiority in steer-roping 
herd, pretendin’ he’s skeered. He’s a , contests and achievements with the pre- 
mean scamp, that there steer. Look at farious busted flush. Thus was created 
his eyes a-wallin’ and his tail a-wavin’.~ fOr the picture an atmosphere, due 
He’s true and nat’ral to life. He’s jest rather to externals than to the 
hankerin’ fur a cow pony to round him = artist’s brush, but through it the people 
up and send him scootin’ back to the seemed to gaze with more of admira- 
bunch. Dang my hide! jest look at that tion. There was a magic in the name of 
tail of his’n a-wavin’. Never knowed 3riscoe that counted high against 
a steer to wave his tail any other way, faulty technique and crude coloring. 
dang my hide ef I did.” The old Indian-fighter and wolf-slayer 




















would have smiled grimly in his happy 
hunting grounds had he known that 
his dilettant® ghost was thus figuring 
as an art patron two generations after 
his uninspired existence. 

Came the day when the Senate was ex- 
pected to pass the bill of Senator Mul- 
lens appropriating two thousand dollars 
for the purchase of the picture. The 
gallery of the Senate chamber was early 
preémpted by Lonny and the San Saba 
lobby. In the front row of chairs they 
sat, wild-haired, self-conscious, jingling, 
creaking and rattling, subdued by the 
majesty of the council hall. 

The bill was introduced, went to the 
second reading and then Senator Mul- 
lens spoke for it dryly, tediously and at 
length. Senator Kinney then 
and the welkin seized the bellrope pre- 
paratory to ringing. Oratory was at that 
time a living thing; the world had not 
quite come to measure its questions by 
geometry and the multiplication table. 
It was the day of the silver tongue, the 
sweeping gesture, the decorative apos- 
trophe, the moving peroration. 

The Senator spoke. The San Saba 
contingent sat, breathing hard, in the 
gallery, its disordered hair hanging 
down to its eyes, its sixteen-ounce hats 
shifted restlessly from knee to knee. Be- 
low, the distinguished Senators either 
lounged at their desks with the abandon 
of proven statesmanship or maintained 
correct attitudes indicative of a first 
term. 

Senator Kinney spoke for half an 
hour. History was his theme—history 
mitigated by patriotism and sentiment. 
He referred casually to the picture in 
the outer hall—it was unnecessary, he 
said, to dilate upon its merits—the Sen- 
ators had seen for themselves. ©The 
painter of the picture was the grandson 
of Lucien Briscoe. Then came the word 
pictures of Briscoe’s life set forth in 
thrilling colors. His rude and venture- 


some life, his simple-minded love for 
the commonwealth he helped to upbuild, 
his contempt for rewards and praise, 
his extreme and sturdy independence 
and the great services he had rendered 
the state. The subject of the oration was 
Lucien Briscoe; the painting stood in 





arose, _ 
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the background, serving simply as a 
means, now happily brought forward, 
through which thetstate might bestow a 
tardy recompense upon the descendant 
of its favorite son. Frequerit enthusi- 
astic applause from the  Benators testi- 
fied to the well receptién of the senti- 
ment. 

The bill passed without an opposing 
vote. To-morrow it would be taken up 
by the House. Already was it fixed 
to glide through that body on rubber 
tires. Blandford, Grayson,and Plum- 
mer, all wheelthorses and orators and 
provided with plentiful memoranda con- 
cerning the deeds of pioneer Briscoe, 
had agreed to furnish the motive power. 

The San Saba lobby and its protégé 
stumbled awkwardly down the stairs 
and out into the Capitol yard. Then they 
herded closely and gave one yell of tri- 
umph. But one of them—Buck-Kneed 
Summers it was—hit the key with a 
thoughtful remark. 

“She cut the mustard,” he said, “all 
right. I reckon they’re goin’ to buy 
Lon’s heifer. I ain’t right much on the 
parlyment’ry, but I gather that’s what 
the signs added up. But she seems to 
me, Lonny, the argyment ran principal 
to grandfather, instead of paint. It’s 
reasonable calculatin’ that you want to 
be glad you got the Briscoe brand on 
you, my son.” 

That remark clinched in Lonny’s mind 
an unpleasant, vague suspicion to the 
same effect. His reticence increased, 
and he gathered grass from the ground, 
chewing it pensively. The picture as a 
picture had been humiliatingly absent 
from the Senator’s arguments. The 
painter had been held up as a grandson, 
pure and simple. While this was grati- 
fying on certain lines it made art look 
little and slab-sided. The Boy Artist 
was thinking. 

The hotel Lonny stopped at was near 
the Capitol. It was close to the one 
o’¢ gk dinner hour when the appropria- 
tion ha J been passed by the Senate. 
The hotel clerk told Lonny that a fa- 
mous artist from New York had arrived 
in town that day and was in the hotel. 
He was on his way westward to New 
Mexico to study the effect of sunlight 
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upon the ancient walls of the Zunis. 
Modern stone reflects light. Those an- 
cient building materials absorb it. The 
artist wanted this effect in a picture he 
was painting and was traveling three 
thousand miles to get it. 

Lonny sought this man out after din- 
ner and told his story. The artist was 
an unhealthy man, kept alive by genius 
and indifference to life. He went with 
Lonny to the Capitol and stood there 
before the picture. The artist pulled 
his beard and looked unhappy. 

“Should like to have your senti- 
ments,” said Lonny, “just as they run 
out of the pen.” 

“Tt’s the way they'll come,” said the 
painter man. “I took three different 
kinds of medicine before dinner—by the 
tablespoonful. The taste still lingers. 
I am primed for telling the truth. You 
want to know if the picture is, or if it 
isn’t?” 

“Right,” said Lonny. “Is it wool or 


yg gotton? Should I paint some more or 


cut it out and ride herd a-plenty ?” 

‘I heard a rumor during pie,” said the 
artist, “that the.state is about to pay you 
two thousand dollars for this picture.” 

“Tt’s passed the Senate,” said Lonny, 
“and the House rounds it up to-mor- 
row.” ° 

“That’s lucky,” said the pale man. 
“Do you carry a rabbit’s foot?” 

“No,” said Lonny, “but it seems I had 
a grandfather. He’s considerable mixed 
up in the color scheme. It took me a 
year to paint that picture. Is she en- 
tirely awful or not? Some says, now, 
that that steer’s tail ain’t badly drawed. 
They think it’s proportioned nice. Tell 
me.” 

The artist glanced at Lonny’s wiry 
figure and nut-brown skin. Something 
stirred him to a passing irritation. 

“For Art’s sake, son,” he saidy frac- 
tiously, ‘don’t spend any more money 
for paint. It isn’t a picture at all. It’s 
a gun. You hold up the state with it, 
if you like, and get your two thousand, 
but don’t get in front of any more can- 
vas. Live under it. Buy a couple of 
hundred ponies with the money—I’m 
told they’re that cheap—and ride, ride, 
ride. Fill your lungs and eat and sleep 


and be happy. No more pictures. You 
look healthy. That’s genius. Culti- 
vate it.” He looked at his watch, 
“Twenty minutes to three. Four cap- 
sules and one tablet at three. That’s all 
you wanted to know, isn’t it?” 

At three o’clock the cowpunchers 
rode up for Lonny, bringing Hot Ta- 
males, saddled. Traditions must be 
observed. To celebrate the passage of 
the bill by the Senate the gang must 
ride wildly through the town, creating 
uproar and excitement. Liquor must 
be partaken of, the suburbs shot up and 
the glory of the San Saba country vo- 
ciferously proclaimed. A part of the 
progranmme had been carried out in the 
saloons on the way up. 

Lonny mounted Hot Tamales, the 
accomplished little beast prancing with 
fire and intelligence. He was glad to 
feel Lonny’s bowlegged grip against his 
ribs again. Lonny was his friend, and 
he was willing to do things for him. 

“Come on, boys,” said Lonny, guiding 
Hot Tamales into a gallop with his 
knees. With a whoop, the inspired lobby 
tore after him through the dust. Lonny 
led his cohorts straight for the Capitol. 
With a wild yell, the gang indorsed his 
now evident intention of riding into it. 
Hooray for San Saba! 

Up the four broad, limestone steps 
clattered the bron¢és of the cowpunch- 
ers. Into the resounding hallway they 
pattered, scattering in dismay those 
passing on foot. Lonny, in the lead, 
shoved Hot Tamales direct for the great 
picture. At that hour a downpouring, 
soft light from the second-story win- 
dows bathed the big canvas. Against 
the darker background of the hall the 
painting stood out with valuable effect. 
In spite of the defects of the art you 
could almost fancy that you gazed out 
upon a landscape. You might well 
flinch a step from the convincing figure 
of the life-sized steer stampeding across 
the grass. Perhaps it thus seemed to 
Hot Tamales. The scene was in his 
line. Perhaps he only obeyed the will 
of his rider. His ears pricked up; he 
snorted. Lonny leaned forward in the 
saddle and elevated his elbows, wing- 
like. Thus signals the cowpuncher to 
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his steed to launch himself full speed 
ahead. \ Did Hot Tamales fancy he saw 
a steer, red and cavorting, that should 
be headed off and driven back to herd? 
There was a fierce clatter of hoofs, a 
rush, a gathering of steely flank muscles, 
a leap to the jerk of the bridle rein, and 
Hot Tamales, with Lonny bending low 
in the saddle to dodge the top of the 
frame, ripped through the great canvas 
like a shell from a mortar, leaving the 
cloth hanging in ragged shreds about a 
monstrous hole. 

Quickly Lonny pulled up his pony, 
and rounded the pillars. Spectators 
came running, too astounded to add 
speech to the commotion. The ser- 
geant-at-arms of the, House came forth, 
frowned, looked ominous. and then 
grinned. Many of the legislators 
crowded out to observe the tumult. 
Lonny’s cowpunchers were stricken to 
silent horror by his mad deed. 

Senator Kinney happened to be among 
the earliest to emerge. Before he could 
speak Lonny leaned in his saddle as 
Hot Tamales pranced, pointed his quirt 
at the Senator, and saidy calmly: 
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“That was a fine speech you made 
to-day, mister, but you might as well 
let up on that ’propriation business. I 
ain’t askin’ theSstate to give me nothin’. 
I thought I had a picture to sell to it, 
but it wasn’t one. You said a heap of 
things about Grandfather Briscoe that 
makes me kind of proud I’m his grand- 
son. Well, the Briscoes ain’t takin’ 
presents from the~state yet. Anybody 
can have the frame that wants it. Hit 
her up, boys.” 

Away scuttled the San Saba delega- 
tion out of the hall, down the steps, 
along the dusty street. 

Halfway to the San Saba country 
they camped that night. At bedtime 
Lonny stole away from the camp-fire 
and sought Hot Tamales, placidly eat- 
ing grass at the end of his stake rope. 
Lonny hung upon his neck, and his art 
aspirations went forth forever in one 
long, regretful sigh. But as he thus 
made renunciation his breath formed a 
word or two. 

“You was the only one, Tamales, 
what seen anything in it. It did look 
like a steer, didn’t it, old hoss?” 


2) 


THE POINT OF VIEW 


MY next-door neighbor’s life to me 
A dull gray cloud appears to be, 

A dreary round of little use, 

No golden joys, no great abuse, 

But just the endless, silly chain 

Of pigmy tasks of paltry gain; 

And, doubtless, mine to her appears 

As much devoid of hopes and fears; 

Yet neither knows the rainbow arch 

That spans for each her daily march; 

For only living, doing, brings 

The hopes and joys of little things. 





MARGARET Prescott MONTAGUE. 





CONFESSIONS OF A PLAYWRIGHT 


BOUT six years ago I began to 
write plays. I had already had 
considerable experience in_lit- 

erary work and | was fairly well known. 
1 even enjoyed the advantage of possess- 
ing the personal acquaintance of sev- 
eral leadiug managers and a few actors 
of prominence. Moreover, I had for a 
long time lived in New York and I was 
familiar with its club life, where writers, 
managers and actors gather. These cir- 
cumstances I mention because they are 
in themselves of some importance to a 
man ambitious to see his plays produced 
and because they show that, though a 
beginner in playwriting, I was not by 
any means a mere outsider. 

I have now written several plays and 
I have not had one produced. If hope 
deferred really maketh the heart sick, 
I ought to be awfully sick. But I am 
not. Strange as the statement may 
seem to those not familiar with the 
queer ways of writers, I began to offer 
my plays, almost without hope; perhaps, 
to be a little more exact, I ought to say 
almost without expectation. I mean 
that I knew how hard the conditions 
were, and I prepared myself to meet 
them. Perhaps I ought to mention, too, 
that I am not dependent for’ my daily 
bread on writing. Some day, I believe 
that one of my plays will be produced. 
If it is well received, it may pave the 
way for others. There is a remote pos- 
sibility that a play of mine will make a 
success, directly or indirectly securing 
for me ten times the reward the fairly 
successful novelist receives from one of 
his books and a reputation that will 
create a demand for other plays of mine. 

There is another reason why I do 
not look back with discouragement on 
my failure to persuade managers and 
actors to produce my work: I have 


found my experience so interesting. Its 


most interesting features I cannot, un- 
fortunately, reproduce in this article; 
they would be too personal ; they would 
even betray confidence ; most of all, they 
would make the managers and actors 
suspicious of me. By means of my re- 
jected plays I have been able to ap- 
proach any manager and any actor or 
actress in the country. In itself this 
privilege, to one curious concerning 
stage-people, has been precious. I be- 
lieve that in the past few years I have 
met nearly every manager and player 
of prominence connected with the 
American stage, and several foreign 
actors. 


In the first place, let me say this for 
them: They have nearly all been cour- 
teous. Many of them have favored me 
because they either knew me or knew 
about me; to others I was wholly un- 
known. Mr. Charles Frohman, the au- 
tocrat of the American theatre, has been 
punctilious. He reads my work quickly, 
almost as soon as it passes to him from 
the hands of his professional reader. 
He writes to me briefly, treating my 
offer of a manuscript as a business mat- 
ter, without stopping to offer criticism 
or advice. Altogether, I admire and 
approve his methods. Many people 
may think that he ought to give advice, 
in order to help the drama along, so to 
speak; but, as I understand Mr. Froh- 
man, he is conducting an elaborate com- 
mercial enterprise; he is not running a 
kindergarten for playwrights. He is 
frankly a speculator, a fact that explains 
why he prefers to produce plays already 
tried with success in England and in 
France, rather than plays written by 
American authors with reputations still 
to be made, the commercial value of 
whose work creates costly and doubtful 
experiments. 




















After Mr. Charles Frohman I must 
speak of Mr. Charles Frohman’s “read- 
er,’ Mr. Theodore Burt Sayre. This 
reader occupies a miniature office in the 
Empire Theatre Building, where he de- 
votes a few hours each day to examin- 
ing manuscripts voluntarily submitted 
by writers like myself, as distinguished 
from dramatists already known who 
would work on “ordered” plays or 
would probably deal directly with Mr. 
Frohman himself. Mr. Sayre is about 
twenty-five years old; but his smooth, 
rosy face, his bright eyes, his confiding 
smile, and his boyish manner make him 
seem much younger. At nineteen he 
had a one-act play produced at the 
Lyceum Theatre, “The Wife of Wil 
loughby,” and he has since had several 
full-length plays produced in New 
York, including “Tom Moore,” an in- 
nocuous work bearing no relation what- 
ever to the period of the people dealt 
with, and “Manon Lescaut,” a version 
of the novel that must have made the 
Abbé Prévost turn in his grave. It is 
to this young man that the untried and 
unknown dramatists of this country who 
offer plays to Mr. Charles Frohman 
must make their first appeal. Now this 
necessity has caused me more annoyance 
than any other discovery I have made 
since engaging in the business of trying 
to sell my plays. It may be that Mr. 
Sayre is a man of judgment; it may be 
that, like many other people, he has bet- 
ter taste and insight than he shows in 
his writing. But it is terrible to reflect 
on what might happen if such a play as 
“Trelawney of the Wells,” or some 
equally unconventional and daring work 
were offered to him. He might be the 
means of disheartening a genius at the 
start. 

So far as I know, Mr. Daniel Froh- 
man, usually considered the American 
manager of first importance, after his 
brother, has no regularly employed 
“reader.” He himself reads all manu- 
script plays submitted to him. At any 
rate, he reads my plays. The first time 
1 offered him a play he wrote me a note, 
asking me to send him a list of char- 
acters, “with their ages.” This may be 
a common consideration among man- 
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agers in looking at plays. I don’t know. 
At any rate, it seems useful, and since 
that time the first page of the first act 
of each of my manuscript-plays has 
been devoted to a similar list. Here is 
a point to be observed by the millions of 
my brother untried playwrights. Mr. 
Daniel Frohman I like, because he is a 
model of directness. He hits right out 
from the shoulder, and without an apol- 
ogy, too. He knows that a man ca- 
pable of writing a play and asking a 
manager to risk money in producing it 
ought to be able to take straight talk. 
If Mr. Frohman were only a capable, 
as well as a stern, critic! Then we 
might see fine plays in his theatre. But, 
in my opinion, he is utterly unreliable. 
I don’t believe he can tell a good play 
when he sees one. After rejecting sev- 
eral plays of Clyde Fitch, he used to say 
that he believed Fitch could not write 
plays. He delivers his opinions, by the 
way, in a manner so authoritative that 
they are profoundly impressive. Witli 
regard to the judgment of his brother, 
Charles, I have doubts. Charles Froh- 
man, however, is so completely a specu- 
lator that the consideration is of no 
moment. But Mr. Daniel Frohman 
can't even gauge the commercial value 
of a play, as his repeated failures of the 
last three years have amply shown. 
Among the most successful managers 
who have risen in recent years is Mr. 
George C. Tyler, who represents the 
brains and the authority of the Liebler 
Company. Mr. Tyler is young, keen 
and alert, with a fine eye for humorous 
effect, and with a kindly and courteous 
disposition. He achieved his first suc- 
cess by capturing by a fluke “The Chris- 
tian” in play form. Mr. Charles Froh- 
man had refused it when it was offered 
to him by Miss Elizabeth Marbury, the 
play-agent, on the royalty plan, with the 
stipulation ~that five thousand dollars 
should be paid on completion of the bar- 
gain. On hearing of the refusal, Mr. 
Tyler lost no time in securing the 
play. Shortly afterward Mr. Frohman 
changed his mind about the matter and 
tried to negotiate again. But it was too 
late. ‘The Christian” made Miss Viola 


Allen a valuable star and Miss Allen’s 
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value has meant a fortune each season 
for Mr. Tyler. He deserves, too, the 
highest credit for producing “The Chil- 
dren of the Ghetto,” one of the most 
beautiful plays ever seen in this country, 
and one of the most undeserved failures. 
Well, I for one, rejoice at his success ; 
he stands at the head of the few of our 
managers who have initiative, and who 
are really eager to encourage native 
writers. He sends to me the best let- 
ters chat I receive from any manager; 
they are outspoken, sensible, and they 
show thought and insight. And yet Mr. 
Tyler makes grievous blunders of pol- 
icy, as, in fact, all the managers do, 
with the possible exception of Mr. 
Cnarles Frohman, whose chief mistakes, 
I imagine, are mistakes of omission. 
Mr. Frohman is in a position where he 
can afford to let playwrights work up to 
success without his help and then to cap- 
ture them as they rise on the top of the 
wave. Mr. Tyler has not as yet quite 
reached that point, even though he does 
soar so high as to bring over to this 
country Mrs. Campbell and Madame 
Duse, and to produce here Hall Caine’s 
play, “The Eternal City,” which, what- 
ever may be said of its artistic qualities, 
is commercially a great proposition. 


Of the actors to whom I have read 
plays, the late Charles Coghlan was by 
far the most intelligent. He was, in- 
deed, so intelligent that, from his own 
point of view, it seemed to me that it 
must have been a terrible ordeal for him 
to be an actor. He must have led a 
lonely life as he traveled from place to 
place with his company. However, this 
is a digression. Let me digress a mo- 
ment longer to explain that to managers 
I always send my manuscripts; I al- 
ways read them to actors. And this re- 
minds me that though I am considered 
a pretty good reader and have some gift 
of dramatic expression, I have never 
been able to wring a compliment out of 
an actor for the way in which I have 
interpreted one of my own plays. They 
do pay me the compliment of listening, 
however. As I started in to read to Mr. 
Coghlan, I remember, he leaned back on 
the greasy couch of the little Jersey 


town where he was to act that night, 
closed his eyes, and apparently prepared 
to sleep. During the first scene he ac- 
tually did doze. Then to my great sat- 
isfaction, he opened his eyes, sat up, and 
listened intently to the end. “It’s a very 
good comedy,” he said, “‘but I haven't 
any one in my company who could play 
that young college man.” He then 
added that he should like to produce the 
piece and that, later, when he re-or- 
ganized his company, he might try it. [ 
believe that he meant to be kind; he 
may have meant more. At any rate, be- 
fore he had time to undertake a new 
piece his death came. 

Kindness is to me one of the most try- 
ing qualities to be met among the actors 
to whom I give these readings. I wish 
that none of them would ever try to be 
kind to a dramatist. I much prefer Mr. 
Daniel Frohman’s way. One actress 
told me that the play I read to her was 
not only a good play, but that it might 
be made into a great play. Her man- 
ager, on reading it, said practically the 
same thing. He made no offer to se- 
cure it, however. Later, when I 
approached him a second time, he said: 

“Well, we’re only producing sure suc- 
cesses this year. We aren’t taking any 
risks,” 

In this way he conveyed to me that he 
could not produce my good and pos- 
sibly great play. He is a tender-hearted 
man, and I forgive him for blasting the 
hopes that he and his “star” had created. 
In the end, what can be more cruel than 
insincere kindness? At this moment, I 
like that manager much less than a cer- 
tain popular actor who told me outright 
that he did not believe in my play and 
did not wish to have anything to do with 
the part of my hero. ! believe that actor 
to be the most ignorant and the most 
narrow-minded of all the actors I have 
met. But he set me up to a very good 
supper at “The Players” after his per- 
formance, he listened to me with pa- 
tience till four o’clock in the morning, 
and he was honest. He had a beautiful 
humility, too. “Don’t let my judgment 
influence you,” he said. “I don’t pre- 
tend to be a judge of plays. Now, there’s 
‘The Christian.’ I read that play in man- 
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uscript, and, out of friendship for Miss 
Viola Allen, I advised her not to pro- 
duce it. If she had followed my advice 
she would have lost a fortune.” 


An actress whose name I| will mention 
is Mrs. Fiske. Of all the players to 
whom I have submitted plays, she seems 
to me to show in her acting the most in- 
cisive mind. And yet last season this 
actress produced such rubbish as “The 
Unwelcome Mrs. Hatch,” which was 
“East Lynne” warmed over at a time 
when “East Lynne” ought to have been 
cold in the grave, and “East Lynne,” 
moreover, with the sympathy absurdly 
misplaced. I did not read my play to 
Mrs. Fiske; something balked that am- 
bition. I sent the manuscript to her, 
and I received this letter: 


“IT have read the play with much interest. 
It is very direct and strong and actable—but 
it is very terrible.” 


The last two words astonished me, 
coming from the actress who had pro- 
duced “Tess of the d’Urbervilles.” You 
will observe, too, that Mrs. Fiske said 
nothing about accepting or rejecting the 
play. But, as the manuscript came with 
the note, the inference was plain. 

Another letter that I preserve comes 
from Miss Clara Morris. I call it a let- 
ter, though it consists only of a few 
words scribbled on a card. They have 
reference to the play sent to Mrs. Fiske. 
I had hoped that Miss Morris would use 
it in vaudeville. In writing, she appar- 
ently forgot that I had submitted the 
play for any other purpose than elicit- 
ing her criticism: 


“Pardon pencil, please. Write from a sick- 
bed. Your subject is most unfortunate, dear 
sir. No manager would risk offending with 
it. Your work is admirable. A few small 
errors, too many ‘Oh, don’ts,’ and a line here 
and there a gallery boy might think fit to 
Jaugh at. But all told, good work, with a 
ee idea dawning upon the audience 
at end.” 


I did not agree with all that Miss 
Morris said, and when I received the 
letter I had already received a tentative 
offer for the play from a manager, who 
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dropped all negotiations when I men- 
tioned what I believed and still believe 
to be a fair price. 

I had great faith in this little piece, 
by the way, more faith than I have had 
in anything else of mine. I was partic- 
ularly delighted when Mrs. Fiske said 
that it was ‘‘actable,” for it seemed to 
me to have developed itself, quite apart 
from my agency, in a way that made it 
suited to the theatre. Despairing of pla- 
cing it in this country, I mailed it to 
every emotional actress in England 
whose name I| could think of. Mrs. 
Langtry wrote me a polite note from the 
Imperial Theatre, regretting that it did 
not suit her. Mrs. Patrick Campbell 
wrote that she liked it in all but the 
ending. And yet the ending I believe 
to be one of its best features, unconven- 
tional, dramatic, and suggesting much 
more than it reveals. When an Ameri- 
can actress, whose husband happened 
to be in the room while I was reading 
this play, expressed disappointment in 
the ending, the husband exclaimed: 
“Why, that ending is great. It’s the 
best ending I’ve heard to a play in 
years.” Then the actress asked me to 
read over the last scene. Whether she 
changed her mind, I don’t know. 

It was in regard to this piece that I re- 
ceived the most remarkable criticism 
that has ever been offered me. It came 
from Mrs. Kendal inclosed in my man- 
uscript. It is indeed too precious not to 
make its way into print: 


“Many thanks for letting me read the little 
play. Very pretty and very sad, sd sad be- 
cause it isn’t true. Women who live wrongly 
with men don’t suffer. They’re the dolls of 
earth. Only wives, weak, honest wives suffer. 
through their children—sometimes even when 
they are happy wives! Believe me—only 
really virtuous women suffer. They’re al- 
ways being laughed at, or abused. Still, 
thank you for letting me read the play.” 


Is it not disheartening to a play- 
wright that such criticism can be se- 
riously written by one of the most ca- 
pable actresses of her time? 


I have already 
rather knowing 
theatrical world. 


represented myself as 
in the ways of the 
So it is only fair that 
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I should tell of an occasion when I was 
completely fooled. I had written a com- 
edy, and when it was finished I thought 
of a certain well-known actor who, it 
seemed to me, could play the leading 
part with just the naturalness, the re- 
serve and the distinction it required. 
So I sought him out. He was just about 
to leave town, but he offered to meet me 
early in the following week at a 
neighboring city. I found him at his 
hotel at twelve o’clock, just as he was 
coming in from rehearsal. We went to 
his room and, as I was about to read, 
he said : “Have you lunched yet?” I re- 
plied that I had not. Then he remarked: 
“I never eat more than a sandwich at 
noon. Shall I order something for you?” 
I explained that a sandwich would sat- 
isfy me, and he ordered some ham 
sandwiches with a bottle of champagne. 
Between the first act, which he said he 
liked, and the second, we ate our sand- 
wiches and drank some of the cham- 
pagne. When I had finished the last 
act the actor expressed great enthusi- 
asm for the piece and said that he should 
like to play the chief part. We dis- 
cussed the world thoroughly, sipping 
the champagne and smoking. I found 
the actor all that I had believed him to 
be from seeing his work and from what 
I had heard of him, exceedingly well- 
bred, informed and _ intelligent. We 
quickly got on a friendly basis and the 
actor began to tell me about his personal 
affairs. ‘Oh, you have to eat so much 
dirt in this business,” he said, leaning 
forward and looking at me with eyes 
that had begun to grow watery. Then 
he rang the bell again and ordered 
more champagne. We talked till six 
o'clock, when I had to leave to keep a 
dinner engagement with some people I 
happened to know in the town. “I will 
write to my managers about the play 
this evening,” said the actor, “and when 
you get back to New York I wish you’d 
take the manuscript to them.” By this 
time his manner had become earnest to 
the point of pathos. I felt that I had 
made a friend for life, a valuable friend, 
too. He urged me, after keeping my en- 
gagement, to pass the evening with him 
at the theatre; but that was impossible. 


When I reached the street, the cold 
air seemed very good. I walked rap- 
idly, my feet hardly touching the side- 
walk. I felt sure that my play would 
be produced at last, and by the very 
actor who could bring out most strongly 
the qualities of my hero. I walked fora 
half hour before I dared to present my- 
self at the house of my friends. I have re- 
ferred to my engagement as a dinner en- 
gagement, but our meal was one of those 
nondescript mixtures common to small 
places in New England. I had never 
before realized how delicious beans, ham 
and hot bread could be when accom- 
panied by deep draughts of ice water. 
The next day on reaching New York I 
went to the manager of my actor-friend. 
No letter had reached him from his 
“star.” One week later I called again. 
Still no letter had come. In fact, the 
actor never wrote a letter about the play 
and I have never seen or heard from 
him since. He had apparently forgotten 
the whole afternoon. 


From the stock companies I have 
hoped a good deal. But thus far they 
have been of no benefit to me. They 


were one of the good results created by | 


the formation of the Theatrical Syndi- 
cate. Theatre owners, ignored by the 
syndicate, found it unprofitable to book 
non-syndicate attractions, and were 
driven to establishing stock companies 
in their houses. Many of these com- 
panies have been very successful. At 
first they presented old plays or plays 
that had been more or less recently given 
with success in New York and on the 
road. A short time ago it looked as if 
their repertory would become ex- 
hausted and they would find it profitable 
to put on new plays; but, though a few 
attempts of this kind have been made, 
the stock companies continue to present 
pieces already tried. One manager of 
a stock house, however, heard me read 
a play of mine and offered me one hun- 
dred dollars for the use of it for a week, 
with the stipulation that I should pro- 
vide a typewritten copy of the play for 
the stage manager and typewritten cop- 
ies of all the parts for the actors. The 
offer tempted me, but the theatre was 
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so cheap and common, and other prac- 
tical considerations weighed so heavily 
against the scheme, that I rejected it. 
I believe now that I made a mistake, 
and I think seriously of approaching 
that manager again. If I do, I shall not 
be surprised to receive a refusal to re- 
new his offer. Theatrical people are 
wonderful for changing their minds. 
With them consistency is no jewel. 

Theatrical people change their opin- 
ions with equal ease. One manager 
of a stock company—a rather superior 
company, by the way—heard me read a 
play. When I had finished the first act, 
he spoke of it with enthusiastic praise. 
“You'll do mighty well if you keep up to 
that,” he said. He liked the second act, 
too, but not so well as the first. With 
the third, which was also the last act, 
he found some faults of construction, 
and he advised me to bring on a group 
of low-comedy people whom I had aban- 
doned in the second act. To tell the 
truth, I was very much ashamed of 
them. They were farcical, and they 
had no legitimate place in my piece, 
which was a comedy. On the whole, 
however, the verdict was very encour- 
aging. “I can’t produce your piece as 
it stands,” said the manager, “but if you 
will revise it on the lines I have sug- 
gested, I'd like to hear it again.” I took 
his advice, though I had miserable 
doubts about its wisdom. Still, I wished 
to see my play produced. 

Meanwhile, I tried other managers, 
and several months had passed, when I 
again called on the manager of the stock 
company. He had only a vague recollec- 
tion of having seen me before, and he 
had absolutely forgotten my play. But 
he agreed, willingly enough, to let me 
read it to him again. When I had fin- 
ished the first act, he broke out, obliv- 
ious of what he had said before: ‘““Now, 
that act will never do. There’s nothing 
in it.” Then I said: “If you have such 
a poor opinion of that act, perhaps it 
won’t be worth my while to read the 
other two acts.” He passed his hand 
over his mustache, pulling down his 
lower lip. “Well,” he replied, “you can 
read them if you like. But I feel pretty 
certain I couldn’t do anything with a 
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play like that.” So I stopped reading, 
denying myself the opportunity of 
showing him how I had carried those 
low-comedy people on into the third act. 
I refrained from saying, “When I read 
the play before, you liked it.” I knew 
that in some way he would turn even 
that remark into an argument in his own 
favor or to his own glorification. 

We then turned from the subject of 
my play to theatrical topics of general 
interest, and he proceeded to brag of the 
amount of work he had to do, not only 
in rehearsing his company, but in revis- 
ing the plays that he puton. “Think of 
the job I have at this desk alone!” he 
said, pointing to a typewritten manu- 
script that he had been slashing with his 
blue pencil. It was a play by a well- 
known author. The stage manager had 
no suspicion of the thoughts that were 
passing in my mind. How true it is that 
when we think we are impressing peo- 
ple with our superiority we are nearly 
always arousing their contempt or dis- 
gust! That manager was plainly a man 
of little education, and, as I had already 
learned, he had worked up to his present 
position in the theatre after being for 
many years a prompter. And yet he was 
permitted to hack and hew the works 
of successful dramatists! In the course 
of our talk, I asked him if he had ever 
seen Mark Twain and if people did not 
say that he looked like the humorist. 
Then, ruffling his hair, and changing 
the expression of his face so that the re- 
semblance was greatly intensified, he 
made this reply, which is, I believe, one 
of the most amazing statements I have 
ever heard: “Oh, yes, I know Mark, 
and I’ve been told for years that I 
looked like him. I’ve often wished that 
I had gone into literature instead of 
theatrical work. I believe I could have 
done a good deal better than Mark has.” 

Afterward, when I told this story to 
an actor, who had once been associated 
with this stage manager, he said: “Oh, 
that’s nothing. There’s no limit to his 
conceit, and,” he added, “to his appetite 
for flattery.” Then I remarked, jok- 
ingly: “You might have told me that 
he liked flattery before I went to see 
him,” and he answered, ‘It wouldn’t 
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have done any good. He’ll take all the 
flattery you can give him; but it won’t 
influence him one way or the other. If 
I were you, I wouldn’t bother with him 
any more. He enjoys throwing people 
down so much, that I don’t believe it 
would be possible for him to give any 
new play a fair hearing.” 

With the stage manager of another 
stock company I had a rather curious 
experience. He made an appointment 
with me to read a play, and when I en- 
tered his office I found, somewhat to 
my surprise, that the business manager 
of the theatre had come there to meet 
me, too. As I was about to begin to 
read, the stage manager said: 

“Now, we might as well have it under- 
stood in advance that if we put on your 
play and it’s a ‘go,’ we are to own a 
third interest in it.” I looked at him 
for a few seconds, almost breathless. I 
felt as if I had been held up for my 
money. “What?” I gasped. He re- 
peated the remark, and he went on: “Of 
course, if we make a success of it, you'll 
have chances to produce it elsewhere, 
and whenever it is produced we shall 
claim the right to take one-third of 
your royalties.” When I had sufficiently 
recovered my composure to speak co- 
herently, I remarked: “If my play gets 
a production here or anywhere else, it 
will get it on its merits. So I shan’t feel 
under obligation to the manager who 
produces it. If you put it on for a week, 
as you do other pieces, I shall expect 
to be paid a fair royalty for its use, and 
at the close of the week, I must insist 
on retaining my full rights.” The stage 
manager flushed and the business man- 
ager assumed a resentful air. They were 
plainly astonished that a mere author 
should assert himself like that. ‘But 
can’t you see,” the stage manager in- 
sisted, “that if we put your piece on, 
we'll give you the benefit of the produc- 
tion? We'll take a risk on it.” I re- 
plied: “Of course, you'll take a risk for 
one week. It’s your business to take 
risks. The theatrical business consists 
of risks. That’s one reason why the 
profits are so enormous. But you won’t 
take a risk with my play, unless you 
think it has merit enough to justify the 


risk. Because you think my play is good 
enough to be produced and because you 
are the first stage manager to think 
so, does not entitle you to one-third of 
my property. That would be simple 
robbery.” At this point, our negotia- 
tions languished. 


At one period I flagged in my zeal in 
pursuing actors and managers, and I 
decided to solicit the help of a play- 
agent. So I sought out Miss Elizabeth 
Marbury, who, I suppose, is the most in- 
fluential play-agent in this country. She 
read one of my plays and spoke pleas- 
antly about it; but she had too many in- 
terests of far larger scope to bother 
with me, and she sent me to another 
agent. The second agent became en- 
thusiastic over my work and gave me 
great hopes. I allowed the manuscript 
of a play to remain with this agent for 
several months. Then I had occasion 
to use it, and at the office, in the ab- 
sence of the agent, I found it stowed 
away in a drawer stuffed with manu- 
scripts that looked exactly like mine. 
Now, that may have been pure mis- 
chance. That agent may have gone 
about from day to day showing my play 
to managers and actors, and may have 
placed the manuscript in the drawer 
only that morning; but the sight of the 
manuscript among all those others de- 
pressed me. Since that time I have not 
had nearly so much confidence in agents. 
But the trouble here may again be at- 
tributed to the inadequacy of my work, 
a theory which gains force from this 
episode: A few months ago, just after 
finishing a play, I wrote to the agent, 
the second agent, intimating that we 
might co-operate in trying to place the 
new piece. I did not even receive a 
reply. 

I know that before I submitted my 
first play I had acquired the mechanics 
of playwriting: perhaps, what I lack is 
not technical skill, which many of the 
actors and managers have praised, but 
talent, genius, the quality that makes a 
play a live thing. I know a man, a 
fellow-dramatist, in a situation some- 
what similar to my own, whom this 
description fits perfectly. He has tech- 














nical skill, knowledge of the theatre, 
application, method, every quality essen- 
tial to success in playwriting—except 
talent. Perhaps I am like him. Per- 
haps Iam not. At any rate, I believe I 
am not, and I intend to go on writing 
and giving “continuous performances” 
until J am either successful or incapaci- 
tated by sickness or age. 

But I am tired of those performances. 
At first I used to enjoy them. Now I 
look forward to them with horror. The 
last time I gave one was at the house of 
a very rich. manager whose “star,” a 
woman, has lately won considerable 
success. The house greatly interested 
me. It was plainly a decorator’s house ; 
the people who lived in it had no more 
relation to it than they would have had 
with temporary quarters in a hotel. It 
was beautiful; it was tasteful, in a way; 
but it seemed less a house than a fine 
Fifth Avenue shop. When I first went 
there the manager kept me waiting so 
long that I started to write him a note. 
On the magnificent table in the bookless 
library where I sat, I found a five-cent 
bottle of ink and a few of the manager’s 
business envelopes. But no paper could 
I find. Then I began to write on one of 
the envelopes, intending to insert it in 
another. Before I had finished, the 
manager entered with his “star.” He 
received me with a shower of familiar 
slang, designed, I presume, to put me at 
ease. When I was ready to read, I 
said: “Shall I start in now?” and he re- 
plied: “Sure, Mike.” He liked my 
play—that is, he seemed very enthusi- 
astic ; and he asked me to leave the man- 
uscript and to come and see him the next 
day. I passed two hours in waiting for 
him. A few days later, when I saw him 
at his office, he said that he hadn’t for- 
gotten the appointment, but he had been 
too tied up with business to keep it. He 
might have sent me word over the tele- 
phone which I observed in the hall; but 
he had probably forgotten that, too. He 
made another appointment, and he dis- 
appointed me again. Then I abandoned 
the effort to see him. Shortly afterward 


he went abroad, leaving my manuscript 
He has since re- 
the manuscript 


locked up in his house. 


turned, but has not 
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reached me. If he ever reads these 
words, it may amuse him to know that [ 
forgive him. But I wish that he would 
return my manuscript. 

To be frank, that experience has de- 
pressed me a little. It will take me a 
long time to bring to my “continuous 
performances” the spirit which is re- 
quired to interpret the full strength of 
my plays. Lately, too, I have begun to 
grow restive under the absurd con- 
ditions which force me to pursue men 
and women whose friendship on an 
equal basis I would not tolerate. The 
managers, as a class, are bad enough; 
but the actors, as a class, are impossible. 
And this brings me to the question that 
inspired me to write this article: What 
right have actors to a voice in deciding 
which plays shall be produced and 
which plays shall not be produced ? 

I can imagine the matinée girl—yes, 
even the average intelligent playgoer— 
gasping at this question. The actor? 
That great personage? What right? 
Why, he has every right. He is the 
attraction. People go to see him or to 
see her, as is oftener the case. Yes, 
people do go to see him or to see her. 
The play may be the thing, but it is the 
actor or the actress who is talked about, 
and exploited, and petted, and over- 
paid. No wonder our players are con- 
ceited. No wonder they are “kind” to 
the poor playwrights, who go to their 
fine houses, wait upon their convenience, 
listen to their criticism as if it were the 
utterance of an oracle, instead of the ex- 
pression of an ignorant mind and a nar- 
row and biased judgment. Even so 
great an actor as Joseph Jefferson has 
no patience with “The Second Mrs. 
Tanqueray,” because it is not sweet, and 
gentle, and tender, like the material that 
sustains his particular art. When an 
actor hears or reads a play, his first 
thought is not, “Is it a good play?” but, 
“Does it provide me with a good part?” 
If he is selfish and vain by nature, or if 
he has been made selfish and vain by the 
conditions of his stage life, his second 
thought is, “Does it provide other peo- 
ple with good parts, too—parts that 
might outshine my part?” Occasionally 
an actor accepts for production a play 
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that contains several good parts, and 
then has his own part carefully built up 
and has the other good parts carefully 
pruned down. Of course, the play suf- 
fers; incidentally, the feelings of the 
playwright suffer; but what are these 
compared with the feelings of a great 
actor or a great actress? One prominent 
actress, adored by the matinée girls, 
greatly respected, generally admired and 
marvelously successful, is notorious for 
her selfishness in this regard. A few 
years ago she took the manuscript of a 
play which she was about to produce 
and she slashed out page after page of 
dialogue assigned to a woman in her 
company. More recently she had a play 
written for her, and a very successful 
play it proved to be; it kept her on the 
stage all the time; it provided her with 
a lover who was little more than a 
dummy ; and it contained not one other 
woman of the least importance. Need 
anything more be said about the actor’s 
ridiculous influence on the writing of 
plays? 

Of course, there will always be syco- 
phants eager to follow the leaders, no 
matter how unworthy the leaders may 
be. And we can hardly blame play- 
wrights—I certainly don’t blame them— 
for trying to write plays that will have 
a chance of production. Ideally, we 
ought to try to write the best plays we 
can. We ought to let our ideas develop 
as spontaneously, as naturally and as 
powerfully as they can without thinking 
of “fitting” Lillie This and Mary That 
and John The Other. But, as soon as 
our work is done, we have to go chasing 
after Lillie and Mary and John, and 
submit our plays to their judgment. 
That is, those of us do who are trying to 
make reputations that will enable us to 
appeal to Mr. Charles Frohman. Even 
then, indeed, we shall have to work for 
the Lillies and the Marys and the Johns 
that Mr. Frohman is exploiting. For, as 
a commercial manager, Mr. Frohman 
well knows the value of his actors. 


Now, what have I learned from all my 
wanderings in search of a play-buyer? 
Nothing. Neither managers nor actors 


nor agents have helped me one jot. Per- 


haps the fault has been mine; perhaps, 
on the other hand, I had no right to ex- 
pect to learn anything. 

But I have not been quite just. In my 
wanderings in search of a play-buyer 
I have learned a few things. I have 
learned to understand the prejudices of 
the managers and the actors. More than 
anything else they hate gloom, which in- 
cludes, of course, bad endings. They in- 
sist that plays shall end cheerfully, no 
matter how contradictory to the rest of 
the work the ending may be. Serious 
interests are, of course, absolutely nec- 
essary for the creation of strong, 
emotional situations; but these must be 
sandwiched between scenes of comedy 
or of farce. Your dialogue must not be 
too good—that is, it must not be too 
natural or you will be suspected of be- 
ing “literary,” and being literary is asso- 
ciated with amateurishness, and, most 
shocking of all, with the work of Ibsen. 
When a playwright writes so power- 
fully, with an insight into the deeper 
human complications, that shrewd crit- 
ics say, “Why, he is wonderfully like 
Ibsen,” well, that playwright might as 
well stop writing and go into farming 
or horse-dealing. In the language of 
the theatrical agents, he is “a dead one.” 
Not until I had been among actors and 
managers did I realize how wonderfully 
clever Clyde Fitch is. He knows their 
prejudices and he writes for them. No 
wonder he receives five thousand dollars 
a week in royalties. Or is it ten? An- 
other important point: The playwright 
must never deal with a sexual problem 
in a serious way. He may deal with it 
as a joke, for then it will be acceptable, 
and its salaciousness will attract crowds 
of people. But if he deals with it se- 
riously, he will offend the great mass of 
theatre-goers and his play will be a fail- 
ure—that is, assuming, by any chance, 
that it reaches the footlights. 





As I have gone on writing I am afraid 
that I have not maintained the tone of 
amiability that I adopted at the begin- 
ning of this article. I have a great hor- 
ror of seeing myself flouted as a disap- 
pointed dramatist. You can’t convince 
people of anything if you once let them 














think that you are disappointed; and, 
honestly, I should like to convince my 
readers that by flattering actors they are 
doing serious injury to themselves, as 
well as to me and to my brother would- 
be dramatists. They are helping to 
spoil plays that are to be produced, and 
they are keeping themselves from see- 
ing a good many plays that ought to be 
produced. They are allowing second- 
rate intelligences—this is generous—to 
stand between audiences and dramatists, 
for there can be no question that the 
present importance of the actor is one 
of the most pernicious influences now 
in our theatre. 

At times when I reflect on my own de- 
votion to playwriting I feel so amused 
that I feel like laughing aloud. What is 
the strange attraction that keeps me 
playing this steadily losing game? I be- 
lieve it is a good deal like the fascina- 
tion felt by the gambler, or, better still, 
by the drunkard. After writing plays 
for several years, I simply cannot give 
up the habit. After chasing success so 
long, I can’t stop running. I see other 
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men in the same condition, some of 
them utterly without talent, without 
even the faculty of writing what I like 
to call good spurious plays, that is, plays 
which, without possessing any real mer- 
it, still please the ignorant and stupid 
theatre-going public, and make money. 
Their case is tragic. But, after all, most 
phases of life are tragic. I often think 
that if I had devoted the same amount 
of energy and brain matter to other am- 
bitions, | might now feel repaid. Then I 
have sense enough to reflect that, in 
other work, I might have the same ex- 
perience I have had in playwriting. 
Assuming that I achieved success, I 
might find it unsatisfactory. A disap- 
pointing success is far worse than a fail- 
ure not yet accepted; in the first case, 
utter hopelessness follows; whereas, 
with failure resisted, there is always 
hope. I suppose that I am one of those 
people who never know when they are 
beaten. Perhaps I was beaten years 
ago. But, as a matter of fact, no per- 
severing worker is really beaten until 
he dies or loses his capacity for trying. 


he 


IN MANUSCRIPT 


HE rain-storm wields a noisy pen 


Adown the pane, 


Wet splashes leaving, blots of strange white ink, 


Blunders of rain. 


And yet no poems of ecstatic men, 
Olympic-faced, 
Could be as wonderful as these, I think, 
In cipher traced. 





IsABELLE Howe FIsKE. 


BALLADE OF PROTEST 


By Theodosia Garrison 


LIKE full well our modern ways, 
Of late inventions fond am I; 
These are the wondrous, glorious days; 

I'm glad last year I did not die! 
To-day great steamships quickly ply 
*Twixt this and lands beyond compare; 
But for one ancient thing I sigh— 

Give me an old-time love affair. 


They sing to-day the modern lays 
That none of old had sense to try; 
And there are, too, the modern plays, 
And buildings tall that reach the sky; 
More wondrous is the modern lie, 
Unknown to ancient folk; I swear 
I love improvement; but, my, my, 
Give me an old-time love-affair. 


The telegraph, that lifts the haze 
‘rom things remote and brings them nigh, 
Is something that would make one gaze 
Who lived in days departed; why 
Should one object that wondrously 
His words go hurtling through the air; 
Though useful things I'll not decry, 
Give me an old-time love-affair. 


L’ENVOI. 


Sweetheart, forget the modern tie 
That binds you in convention’s snare. 

Forget these modern methods; fie! 
Give me an old-time love-affair ! 



















THYRZA’S DUPES 





By Helen C. Candee 


Author of ‘‘An Oklahoma Romance,” Etc. 


HAT in the world is one to do 
with a daughter not twenty, 
so beautiful that you can gaze 

and gaze on her and never have your 
fill, a daughter .who is a slender wood 
nymph in figure, a sweet flower in face, 
and who possesses, withal, a power of 
fascination as sure and as deadly as an 
adder’s tongue, which stingeth at the 
last? But, alas! the biter was never bit, 
and the worst sting of all was given 
to her worshipful, obedient father. That 
was because he was a blunt, honest kind 
of person, who applied Queensbury 
rules to affairs of the heart, and in 
whom was no guile or dissimulation— 
at least, there was none until he took to 
managing his daughter’s love affairs. 

Thyrza was her sweet, old-fashioned 
name, a grandmother’s name, and gave 
her an air of quaintness that, together 
with some old fichus of lace inherited 
with the name, were altogether disarm- 
ing. ‘Here,’ one said, ‘is the sweet 
little sister of Olivia of Wakefield.” 
And, pleased with the thought, he would 
look more carefully to see if he were 
right. 

Thus young Pierre looked to his un- 
doing. Under the fichu he saw the long, 
wavy lines of grace, above it he saw an 
ear nested in banks of black hair, and 
close by a cheek of snow and roses. The 
mouth could not be catalogued, it was 
always smiling or flashing or sobering; 
and the blue eyes set in black—when 
Thyrza lifted them one no longer saw; 
one only felt. Most maidens drop their 
eyes when things have got thus far. 
That’s for modesty, they say, but Thyrza 
kept hers open, gazing softly, eye into 
eye, as a child might. And her adorers 


swore this unconsciousness was mod- 
esty’s highest phase, beside which she 
of the down-dropped head was a 
prude. After young Pierre had drunk 
long from blue depths—unfathomable 
for the black fringe—Thyrza suddenly 
grew self-conscious, a gorgeous, trem- 
bling flame overspread her face, and she 
laughed in gleeful embarrassment. 
Every skilful player has his individual 
coup. This self-conscious laugh was 
Thyrza’s. 

Pierre went under, surrendered ut- 
terly. And Thyrza accepted his homage, 
sometimes gay, sometimes heavily senti- 
mental, with lovely responsiveness. 
Pierre was to be a famous architect, 
and had the sensitiveness and apprecia- 
tion that goes with the love for art in 
all her fascinating phases. 

He sketched a bit—Thyrza got out a 
box of colors and a,pad, and -for long 
days shut herself away and worked a 
forgotten mine, regretted to Pierre that 
she had let her poor little gift lie so long. 

“But you have talent—these things 
are bully,” declared Pierre, working up 
her faulty drawing with nonchalant del- 
icacy. 

“Oh, are they?” she asked, the mag- 
netic current of the eyes turned full 
upon him, but the mouth so humble 
and pathetic that you wanted—Pierre 
wanted—to turn its trembling into 
kisses. 

And Pierre liked books. Thyrza de- 
clared her soul was lost in them, and 
they were her truest friends. It began 
with the Rubaiyat. Pierre was ready 
to build a taj to the Tent-maker. Is 
ever modern artistic courtship conducted 
without him? Do not we all make quoted 
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declarations about “‘a book of verses un- 
derneath the bough,” and the fullness of 
happiness in “thou beside me singing 
in the wilderness?” Pierre did, anyway, 
and Thyrza accepted them seriously, 
sometimes ; for the rest she laughed and 
flitted away from underneath the bough, 
and Pierre likened her to a flying 
nymph, himself to a stupid mortal. 

He was tall and manly, with a frank 
laugh which made you join it, and, as 
it came often, things were very merry 
where he was. He had talent and would 
one day become famous. He was just 
ready for the delightful years af the 
Beaux Arts, where he would, no doubt, 
outstrip his fellows and take all manner 
of prizes, and architects here at home 
would be on the dock on his return to se- 
cure him for themselves. 

And better than all these gifts of per- 
son and mind, he had a tender, thought- 
ful heart toward his mother. 

“While Pierre is with me, I am never 
lonely,” she declared. “He fills every 
empty post, cares for me as tenderly as 
a father and as gallantly as a lover.” 

“Every empty post? Are these posts 
both empty?” That is what occurred to 
the gallant father of Thyrza to ask, but 
the sweet dignity of the lady forbade it, 
whether it were levity or sentiment. 

“But he will marry some day,” she 
said, with a sigh, running through her 
hand the pearls of*her chain. “I have 
determined not to be jealous, however,” 
she said, with radiant generosity. 
“Youth seeks youth, and although I am 
but nineteen years older than my boy, 
he needs a younger companion.” 

Thyrza’s father stroked his blond 
mustache, nearly tore it from its place 
on his fresh-colored, grim-lined face. 
He wished to goodness he could be 
frank, could tell the mother of Pierre 
that he would go on his knees to a pro- 
verbially deaf Heaven in pure jetting 
gratitude if she and her lovable, manly 
son would take in their care his tricksy 
sprite of a beautiful, relentlessly fasci- 
nating daughter. 

“Thyrza is quite the sweetest young 
girl I ever knew,” continued Pierre’s 
mother, gently. Thyrza’s father breathed 
happily the scented air which always 


hung about her charming person. “And 
I fancy” —modestly—‘‘she likes me. She 
seems to seek me lately, and she is so 
anxious to please and to serve me by 
pretty little attentions. I am very fond 
of her. And Pierre—you must know 
how it is with him. I fancy a man_ of 
your cleverness knows what is in the 
boy’s mind. Of course, his establish- 
ment in his profession is far off, but you 
know he has only taken it up to give 
direction to his life. It is an injustice 
to a man—no matter how much he has 
inherited—to have no object to pursue.” 

“T am glad you like my little girl,” 
said Thyrza’s father, bowing in em- 
barrassed courtliness. He blushed until 
the pink flushed his clear, smooth brow. 
“As for your son, I know no young man 
whom I so honor and respect, nor with 
whom I could so readily trust my 
daughter.” He spoke with a delicate, 
old-time formality, most pleasing. and 
most rare. 

Then he drove home across the beau- 
tiful summer hills. And several times 
on the way he laughed aloud and with 
huge satisfaction. It looked as if some- 
thing was about to happen, and as 
though he was going to see tricksy 
Thyrza shoot her precarious canoe into 
a smooth lagoon. And it was most 
agreeable to unite two such harmonious 
families. 


Then, pouf! came a change. 

In view of still closer relations pend- 
ing, the father of Thyrza and the mother 
of Pierre allowed themselves a little 
comfortable intimacy. They had an un- 
acknowledged veiled secret between 
them. Each had confessed a love for 
the child of the other, each had ad- 
mitted a satisfaction in the youngsters’ 
intimacy, and the dénouement was joy- 
ously taken for granted. Some sons had 
to be watched and combated; some 
daughters had to be trotted about and 
shown at all the fashionable resorts— 
disgustingly like a trotter on a round. 
But here in this peaceful district of 
country estates, these happy people were 
settling things without pother. 

Thyrza’s father, plump, energetic, 
given to beautiful optimism, with a 














ridiculous temper like a pack of fire- 
crackers, came home from an afternoon 
of coaching with Pierre’s mother. The 
optimism was to the fore. 

Thyrza was on the veranda, a lux- 
urious place, all hangings and rugs, 
easy-chairs, awnings, flowers, and she 
was the human flower that gave soul 
to it all. 

“Father!” she said, with a glad sound 
in her voice, and she rose from a lan- 
guorous pose, rose in a fluttering, trem- 
bling way, like a flowering vine in a 
breeze. “Let me introduce you to Dr. 
Denny.” In her embarrassment, she got 
the cart before the horse. 

It was not Pierre at all with whom she 
had been whiling the happy hours away, 
but this miserable beetle of a bilious pro- 
fessor, with sallow skin and sparse hair. 
Thyrza’s father felt his gorge rise. Who 
was he? How did he have the impu- 
dence, a man older than he, to call on 
his daughter ? 

“We've had such an interesting time,” 
said Thyrza. “It’s about orchids. Dr. 
Denny has given me a receipt for mak- 
ing them.” This last she laughed im- 
pertinently in the pear-shaped face of 
the professor, who looked intoxicated on 
her exquisite prettiness and dainty im- 
pudence. Thyrza’s father spoke—the 
man did not hear. Dr. Denny’s glasses 
were full on Thyrza. 

“Perhaps Dr. Denny will give me a 
recipé for making acquaintances,” in 
sisted Thyrza’s father, bowing military 
fashion, with heels close together. He 
refused to sit down, but such fine points 
were wasted on the visitor, who tangled 
his lean legs like twine and bent side- 
ways over his chair-arm Thyrzaward. 

“Father’s not well this afternoon,” 
sighed Thyrza, helplessly, as he with- 
drew in a wild frenzy of exasperation. 

He knew all the signs, he had seen 
them many times before. This antique 
beetle was caught in Thyrza’s toils. He 
was completely dazzled, and would fly 
about and abjectly crawl and still more 
abjectly bump his heavy head in the 
brilliant atmosphere of Thyrza’s pres- 
ence. 

And Thyrza would revel in the slavish 
devotion, would let him pour out his 
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heart in profuse strains of unpremedi- 
tated botany, while she flattered Gama- 
liel by sitting at his feet like a fay, cap- 
tive to his superior intellect. ; 

And that is exactly what did happen. 
Thyrza sank deep in botany. Her pretty 
lips stumbled over Latin polysyllables 
until she broke down laughing in the 
face of her fatuously. delighted in- 
structor. She made him say things over 
and over, so she could keep her wicked, 
guileless eyes on him, until he, too, 
laughed and told her her mind was of 
uncommon quality. The golf clubs and 
rackets, ping-pong balls, spurs—Omar 
Khayzam, too—that had been the happy 
playthings of Pierre, were banished like 
stage properties when the play changes. 

“What is this litter?” asked Thyrza’s 
father, sweeping from the library table 
a pile of torn stems and flowers. 

“Oh, don’t—those are kalopogons and 
pogonias—we walked miles over the 
fields to get them,” expostulated 
Thyrza. He knew it before, but his 
savage anger demanded vent. 

At another time—‘I shall dismiss 
Antoinette and get a maid that will keep 
you in better repair,” he said. This was 
when Thyrza had come back hot and 
bedraggled from an orchid hunt with 
Dr. Denny. Her toilet nowadays went 
to the dogs, and she defiantly refused to 
care if only she pleased the professor. 

Meantime Pierre withdrew in a 
manly huff, grew pale and stern, and 
read the philosophers. 

And Pierre’s mother That was 
not so easy. Alas, and alas, for Thyr- 
za’s vexed and chivalrous father, lead- 
ing the forlorn hope of making every- 
thing seem as it used to be! He had al- 
most pledged himself that Thyrza was 
to marry Pierre, and here was the con- 
scienceless wretch flaunting in their 
faces a botanical flirtation with a ma- 
ture professor. 

He was a brave, jocular, courteous 
father, but, oh! the mortification which 
made him craven. He could no longer 
speak paternally to Pierre; and unem- 
barrassed converse with the young 
man’s mother was impossible. 

To his infinite relief, mother and son 
went on a month’s visit to Bar Harbor. 
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“Why the dickens don’t you send the 
old herbarium about his business?” 
was the irate, exasperated way in which 
Thyrza’s father attacked her as Dr. 
Denny's lank figure disappeared under 
the trees of the lawn. “He is a damned 
nuisance, I can tell you that—always 
around, stuffing you with Latin, litter- 
ing the house. And you're getting pale 
and sick under it!”—her face was 
blended carnations—‘“‘and I won’t have 
it!’ 

“Father!” cried Thyrza, with wild 
pathos in her voice, and the mother- 
less nestling fluttered to her father’s 
breast, than which there never was a 
tenderer, a more loyal and generous. 

And so they wept and caressed a bit, 
as they always did after he had been 
brute enough to cross the desires of his 
little girl, and, altogether, he was re- 
duced to a state of sweet subjection. 
But deep in his heart was a horrible ap- 
prehension lest she care for her vener- 
able botanist, who certainly had a culti- 
vated voice, a sometime bit of humor 
and devotion enough to satisfy even 
Thyrza—who had high standards of 
devotion, gained through much expe- 
rience. 

In his generous moments he pitied 
the misguided man of science. 

But that was later. 

The botanist reduced—through Thyr- 
za—the whole house into a laboratory. 
Thyrza—a high-colored, fragile flower 
herself—loved blossoms of every sort; 
she was always among them, fluttering 
about them like a humming bird in the 
garden, or bedded in them like a Sybar- 
ite in the house. She had a passion for 
their rich colors and luxurious scents. 
3ut under the influence of the vegetable 
love of this, her latest slave, she 
changed, and the whole house with her. 
Instead of an embowering wealth of 
blossoms, there were but single stalks 
of each kind, and these were known in 
a general way as “specimtns.’”’ What 
their true family and given names were, 
only Dr. Denny ever really knew. These 
pitiful things got not even a drink of 
water, but were split open and torn 
apart to discover the secrets of an- 
atomy. Color, fragrance, sentiment— 





“ 


these did not count, for Thyrza was 
now a botanist. 

Thyrza’s father grew silent at table 
when Dr. Denny was a guest, found no 
inspiration in Dr. Denny’s vague eyes, 
so told none of his rarely humorous sto- 
ries, but sank into a sodden heap of mel- 
ancholy. 

“Father,” pleaded Thyrza, ‘do say 
something. It’s awful!’ The poor 
man would rouse himself and make the 
pathetic effort to be gay which char- 
acterized St. Lawrence on the grid- 
iron. 

Thyrza used to ride with him, but the 
botanizing Denny had never thrown 
one of his long, lean legs over a horse, 
so Thyrza preferred walks, with horrid 
little green cans slung from the shoul- 
der, for specimens. 

The venomous parent, as he had 
come to call himself, came riding home 
one day to hear on the veranda Thyr- 
za’s merry pipe and the deep, satisfied 
roar of manly bass. 

Denny’s voice was not like that. Den- 
ny’s head was black, and this was a 
thinnish blond. 

Denny was displaced! 
set, his little day was done. 


His sun was 


“Be not triumphant, little flower, 
When on her haughty breast you lie; 
3ut modestly enjoy your hour. 
She'll weary of you bye-and-bye.” 


In the intoxication of his joy Thyr- 
za’s father mumbled the words aloud 


under his mustache, with a diabolic 
grin. 
“Thank the Lord!” he also ejacu- 


lated, with sober, if sudden, piety. 

Then he dismounted and went on the 
draped, rugged and flowered veranda 
to see what manner of man had given 
him surcease from sorrow. 

“Father, this is Mr. Blair—don’t you 
remember ?—he is a friend of Cousin 
Esther’s—I met him when I visited 
there, and now—isn’t it strange ?—he 
has come to spend a month with rel- 
atives near here. So, you see, he isn’t 
at all like a stranger—and he’s going to 
stay to dinner.” While her father 
builded an armor of neutrality about 











him and took stock of the man even in 
the moment of shaking hands, Thyrza 
scribbled a line on a bit of paper and 
gave it to him sub rosa. He read it di- 
rectly he got within the cool, wide li- 
brary. “Please don’t let Constantin 
serve any wine at dinner—Mr. Blair 
does not approve.” 

“Lord, lord, what am I coming to? 
And this is only the first day of it.” He 
began to wonder which was worse, bot- 
any or prohibition. 

Mr. Blair was thirty-five—some of 
Thyrza’s victims were seventeen—imore 
than a trifle bald, and was far too stout 
for his years, with a promise of future 
flaccidity. ‘Fat” was the word used by 
Thyrza’s disgusted father. Then he 
was oily as to complexion, and lethargic 
in movement. That Thyrza’s father 
designated lazy. He had no illusions 
concerning the new  idol—slave—or 
whatever. 

Of all that had ever swayed Thyrza 
and, through her, her father, this man 
Blair was the most intolerable. Be- 
sides being fat and lazy, he was self- 
satisfied, pious, stingy. But what a gift 
he had at making his faults seem vir- 
tues! 

“Look at his boots!” snapped Thyr- 
za’s father, in the second week of the 
infatuation. 

“Dusty?” asked Thyrza, mildly. “You 
know he is too proud to hire horses he 
cannot afford to pay for, so he walked 
all the way just to lend me this mag- 
azine.” 

At another time: “Where are you go- 
ing in that hot silk dress this broiling 
day? You'll get sunstruck. Stay here 
on the veranda with me, and we'll have 
Constantin make something cool to 
drink.” 

“Miss Thyrza and I are going to 
morning service,” interposed Blair, self- 
righteously, and Thyrza’s father could 
have kicked him for a prig. 

Once the lout brought her a half- 
pound of candy in a brown bag from the 
village store. Thyrza’s father matched 
it with a five-pound box from her fav- 
orite confectioner in town. 

“He, he!” he chuckled, “I 





will 


show her the difference between what 
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he gives her and what she should 
have!” 

But all he got for it was a mild re- 
buke for extravagance and, “You know 
candy in large quantities always makes 
my head ache.” 

So, day after day, Thyrza fastened 
her lovely black-set, light-blue eyes on 
Mr. Blair, and fascinated every atom 
of his dull, stodgy being, and, in doing 
it, she fell, somehow, under his heavy 
spell. She laughed and blushed under 
his solid, unleavened compliments, and 
grew grave under his paternal admo- 
nitions. He had ideas, dull, middle- 
class ideas, no more fitted to Thyrza 
than pack saddles to antelopes. 

“I owe my success in life,” he said, 
with profound  self-satisfaction, to 
Thyrza’s suffering father, “to three 
qualities : economy, a talent for making 
friends, and the fear of God.” 

His success in life, forsooth! He 
was a miserable surveyor out of a job, 
visiting relatives to save board! 

It was in the third week of the reign 
of Blair that Thyrza took solemnly to 
remaking her charming self from a 
tinted butterfly into a provident ant. 

First, she returned to her father half 
her monthly allowance, saying it was 
far greater than her needs—it had 
never covered them before. She an- 
nounced that the coming winter she 
was going to abandon society—one sea- 
son had shown her its folly—she would 
devote herself, instead, to charity. 

Then she bought an apron and per- 
sonally dusted the parlor, and_ per- 
formed other unnecessary tasks of the 
maids, who laughed about it behind the 
door. She went into the kitchen and 
soiled her dainty pink finger tips peel- 
ing mushrooms, “Because,” she said, 
darkly, “how do I know I will not 
some day be poor?” 

“Oh, that’s it! It has gone plagued 
far!’ moaned her father, helpless to 
stop it. 

While floundering in despair, robbed 
of his daughter’s society by the loafer 
whg always occupied his favorite chair, 
forced to take his cocktail in the but- 
ler’s pantry for fear of shocking the 
tender sensibilities of the pious oaf, 


‘} 
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while in this uncomfortable position, 
Thyrza’s father was suddenly relieved. 
Blair went away. 

Peace fell down like heavenly manna. 
The decanters reappeared on the table, 
there were long, agreeable evenings 
outdoors and in, rides over the coun- 
try, and Thyrza, docile and sweet, al- 
ways as a partner. Ah, those were 
happy days! 

Pierre ana his mother would soon be 
back. Perhaps they could be reconciled, 
and—Thyrza’s father, in the exhilara- 
tion of false prognosis, walked over to 
where she was sitting stitching, and 
kissed the blue-black undulations of her 
crowning hair. 

“Dear little girl!’ he said, with a full 
heart. 

He did not notice that Thyrza failed 
to respond, but in his exuberance and 
security led her on to talk of the van- 
ished Blair. 

“Pretty much of a cad-—wasn’t he? 
—and dull as mud. And the presump- 
tion of him—fancying he could charm 
you. Why, he isn’t in your class. You 
are beautiful, you know you are going 
to be rich, you have a delicate humor 
and a bright wit, you—why, you should 
marry a prince. Why, damn the fellow! 
I'd like to kick him for his impudence 
in hanging round you!” And he grew 
red with indignation. Then he calmed, 
and asked, ‘What was it you said you 
wanted to tell me about ?” 

“Nothing, father, I’ve 
stammered Thyrza. 

This was the conversation he remem- 
bered when something happened two 
weeks later. It was a letter. It lay on 
the floor in the hall, a mere sheet of 
fluttering paper. 

Whose? How could one know with- 
out reading it? 

It began: 


forgotten,” 


“My own! for so you will be on Thursday 
of next week according to our agreement. 
You know your habit of carelessness—which 
I hope to help you overcome when we are 
man and wife—and so I will repeat what you 
are to do. Directly your father has gone out 
to ride, (after his selfish habit of leaving his 
neglected daughter alone), go to the station 
and take the afternoon train for Halloway. 
It is only an hour’s ride and I will meet you 


there. I have already interested the minister 
and his wife in you and they agree with me 
that these extreme measures are pardonable 
to rescue you from worldly surroundings and 
secure your future happiness. We will be 
married at once at their house. 
“Trust in God and trust in me. 
“Your devoted 
WILLIAM BLAIR.” 


Oh, blind and fool! Oh, the current 
of deception flowing under the snow and 
roses of Thyrza’s lovely face! 

Those were the first thoughts of 
which he repented in paternal humility, 
which is of all kinds the most pa- 
thetic. 

Then came a hearty, manly desire to 
kick, punch, knock flat, and otherwise 
destroy the fat, lazy, self-righteous 
fraud of thirty-five, who put up a cad- 
dish plot against a little girl of nineteen, 
a subservient, gentle, inexperienced— 
here a laugh saved him from apoplexy. 
He had his bad quarter of an hour, with 
dozens heaped upon it. 

And this is what he did: He managed 
the post-bag most skilfully. Both com- 
ing and going. And never another let- 
ter passed between pretty Thyrza and 
her “devoted William Blair.” 

But, oh! the mental agony of the 
poor venomous parent! He lost all 
self-respect, became abject, heard the 
word “sleuth” in his ears when silence 
reigned, and wondered if his sense of 
honor was gone for good. 

The parsimonious Blair grew rash, 
desperate—was he not losing a com- 
fortable berth for life?—and _ tele- 
graphed to the extent of fifty cents’ ex- 
penditure. 

Thyrza’s father caught the dispatch 
by chance as it left the operator’s desk 
unsealed. But others would come, and 
perhaps the man himself! 

“Thyrza, I have an idea.” This after 
dinner on a cool, lamplit evening in the 
library. “What do you say to a sniff of 
sea breeze—an ocean trip? You could 
get to Paris just in time for Suzette’s 
wedding, and buy a lot of pretty things 
for yourself, and be back in time for a 
little hunting.” 

Thyrza was silent. 
under like stress? 


Who wouldn’t be 
In one moment she 


was called upon to abandon the most 














romantic escapade that had ever been 
within her grasp, and at the same time 
to appear as though she were merely 
deciding on a summer jaunt. 

“T’ve got two glorious staterooms on 
the Germanland—the refusal of them, I 
mean.” Thyrza’s father’s forehead was 
beaded with hot crystal. 

“When does she sail?” asked Thyrza, 
her head still bent. 

“Saturday of this week.” 

“Day after to-morrow! Oh, how can 
I ever get ready?” Through which he 
drew hope. 

“Get everything over there, I say, 
wedding clothes, everything,” he said, 
laughing nervously. 

“Wedding clothes? 
said, suspiciously. 

“Suzette’s, of course! yours, too, if 
you want ’em,” he suggested, playing 
for time. He would even take a post- 
ponement of Blair, instead of his an- 
nihilation, so desperate was he. 

The idea pleased her apparently. In 
an agony of suspense, her father looked 
at the flush of her skin burning against 
the black of her drooping waves of hair. 
What was going on within that head? 

She looked up as though snapping her 
fingers at fate. “All right!” she said, 
and then gave a little laughing squeal 
and, running across the room, threw 


You goose!”’ she 
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herself in his lap and hid a hot face on 
his bosom. 

“There, little girl, there, little girl!” 
he soothed, when his roaming hand 
struck a tear on her cheek. She reached 
up a hand like a long-stemmed lily and 
mopped a drop from his ruddy face. 

Ah! the unspeakable bliss of being to- 
gether again with no shadow of a man 
between! Once more pure affection 
flowed unchecked between the two, and 
if some of it escaped in tears, so much 
the better. 


And Pierre? And his mother? Why, 
they were on the Germanland, too. 
Thyrza’s father had known it all the 
time, the sly dissembler. Their seats 
were together at table, and their chairs 
together on the deck—not that the 
young people used them much, for they 
were always wandering off together 
somewhere. 

And Thyrza did buy wedding things 
in Paris, somewhat hastily, too, for 
Pierre insisted on an immediate wed- 
ding, and carried Thyrza off her tricksy 
feet by his ardent insistance. 

As for Thyrza’s father and young 
Pierre’s mother Ah, well! it is 
only the love stories of the young that 
are anything but monstrous in the tell- 


ing. 





* 


BLENDING 


ANITY I, and utter madness, thou! 
Good day, O friend. I often wonder how, 
(We are so near), that each of us can see 
The thin line separating me and thee! 





Tom Masson. 


a 





AT THE RUSSIAN BATH 


By Katharine Metcalf ‘Roof 


CENE J.—A corridor with a row of 
doors along one side; on the 
other, several couches and a ta- 

ble carelessly disposed. An open pas- 
sageway leads elsewhere. Enter an 
attendant, followed by Mrs. Holbrook 
and her cousin, Miss Benedict. Mrs. 
Holbrook is dark, impressive and ac- 
customed, with a perceptible tendency 
to heaviness; the girl, tall, fair-haired 
and distinguished. 


ATTENDANT (opening two doors)— 
Will you take these? I believe all the 
rooms are unoccupied. 

Mrs. Hotsrook—You are not too 
busy just now, then? 

ATTENDANT—NO, it is getting a little 
late in the season. Most of our ladies 
are out of town now. The sheets are in 
there. (She goes off down the passage- 
way. Mrs. Holbrook and Miss Bene- 
dict pass into neighboring doorways. 
There is a few minutes’ silence.) 

Mrs. Horsroox (from within)—So 
Jertie can’t come to-morrow night. He 
said he would. I wonder what is the 
matter. 

Miss Benepict—He had some other 
engagement. 

Mrs. Hotsrook—He accepted last 
week. 

Miss Benepict—He said he had for- 
gotten about it at the time, and last 
night (She pauses.) 

Mrs. Horpsrook (dryly)—He re- 
membered (Another silence.) The 
trouble with Bertie is, you treat him too 
well. We shall have to telephone Jack, 
I suppose. What a necessity a de- 
tached married brother is! 

Miss BENEDICT—As well as a virtue. 








Mrs. Ho_tprook—You haven't been 
quarreling with Bertie, have you? 

Miss Benepicr (coldly)—Quarrel- 
ing? Of course not! 

Mrs. Horsrook—You are doing 
something all wrong. (Sound of drop- 
ping shoes). You know, once or twice 
I fancied 

Miss Benepictr—Well 

Mrs. Ho_sroox—lI fancied that you 
were letting him know you cared. 

Miss BENEpIcT (imnpetuously)—Of 
course he knows! Why shouldn’t he 
know? How could he help but know? 

Mrs. Horrroox  (solemnly)—My 
child, no man living can stand that cer- 
tainty. A man is yours only when he is 
not sure that you are his. 

Miss Benepict—BPertie is different. 

Mrs. Hotsrook—That is only an- 
other way of saying that you love him. 

Miss Benepict—Have you any pins? 
Never mind, I have found some. 

Mrs. Ho_nrook—Of course he loves 
you—you are beautiful and a belle; but 
(significantly) other women are beau- 
tiful also. 

Miss BENepict (haughtily)—I don’t 
understand you. 

Mrs. Ho_tprook—Chauncey has seen 
him twice lately at Rector’s with Col- 
umbina. 

Miss BeNnEDIct—Who is she? 

Mrs. Hotsrook—Why, don’t you 
know? That rainbow dancer. We saw 
her at the Watts-Bentons’ studio tea. 

Miss Benepict—I don’t believe Ber- 
tie was with her. (Jn a lower tone.) 
Do you suppose there could be any one 
else here? 

Mrs. Ho_srook—Oh, no; Katie said 
not. Chauncey said there was no pos- 
sibility of doubt. He said: ‘There is 



























only one woman in New York with hair 
like that.” 

Miss Benepict—Like what? 
is red, isn’t it? 

Mrs. Ho_tsrook—Chauncey says it is 
real and reaches within five inches of 
the ground. I must say he seems to 
know all about it. I believe she re- 
ceives callers with it hanging down her 
back. 

Miss BeNnepict (with bored inflec- 
tion )—Really, Eleanor, I am not inter- 
ested. 

Mrs. Hotsrooxk—I thought I heard 
a door open. Some one is walk- 
ing in the hall. Probably one of the 
bath-girls. But, really, Anne, they saj 
that the men are all crazy about her— 
that her red hair is a positive danger- 
signal. Now, if Bertie 

Miss Benepict (quickly and coldly) 
—I don’t want to talk about it, Eleanor. 
[ don’t believe Bertie was with her. If 
I did 

Mrs. Ho_tsrook—W ell—— 

Miss Benepicr—lf | did, that would 
be the end; that’s all. Are you nearly 
ready? 

Mrs. Hotrrook—lIn a minute. I don't 
think you need to feel that way about it. 
She may be a very decent sort. But a 
theatrical person—and for a newly en- 
gaged man—and the kind of thing that 
would be said——- I’m all ready now. 


Oh, it 








(The doors open simultaneously, 
They both appear draped in white 
sheets.) 

Mrs. Hotprook—Positively, you 


look your best in a bath sheet, Anne. 
So Grecian! What a shame to waste 
the effect on the masseuse and me. 
Really, you should reproduce it for the 
next bal masque. 

Miss BENEDIcCT—You seem to have 
a Chinese effect yourself. 

Mrs. Hovpsrook (walking off)—Yes, 
I know I am a fright. I had only two 
small sheets. It is impossible to arrange 
them any other way. 

Miss Benepict (following her)— 
No, really; it is quite fetching. 

(They walk on down the passageway 
to the steam-room. As they open the 
door they pass into a region of dense 
fog through which a projecting marble 
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slab, along the entire length of one wall, 
is dimly visible. 

Mrs. Holbrook sinks upon the 
marble in an attitude of dejection, and 
exclaims between gasps.) 

Mrs. Hotsroox—To go 
with this three times a week! 
haven't lost ten pounds yet! 

(Miss Benedict smiles suffocatingly.) 

Mrs. Hotsrook—Don’t laugh. It is 
tragic. 

Miss Benepict—It is usually re- 
garded as humorous, isn’t it? 

Mrs. Hotsrook— That is just 
it. Embonpoint is tragic because it pre- 
cludes tragedy. Who would ever weep 
over the sufferings of a heroine that 
weighed a hundred and seventy-five 
pounds? 

Miss Benepict (laughing absently) 
—Nonsense, Eleanor! You are not very 
large. 

(Enter a ghostly attendant bearing 
two glasses of water on a tray, which 
she leaves upon the marble slab, and 


through 
And I 


goes out. Miss Benedict walks rest- 
lessly around. Mrs. Holbrook sighs 


heavily and sips her glass of water.) 

Mrs. Hotsrook—Dear, dear! Can’t 
you appreciate the feelings of Dives! 
Did I tell you that Nathalie Town- 
send is reducing herself by Christian 
Science ? 

Miss BENepict (seating herself upon 
the marble beside her cousin)—How 
has she succeeded? 

Mrs. HotsrookK—Not very well so 
far. Chauncey says that though the 
spirit is willing, the flesh does not seem 
to be weak. Isn’t this steam a little too 
much ? 

(She goes over to the door and calls 
an attendant. The girl remains seated 
in a drooping posture. Two wraiths 
enter and glide past her. One is short, 
dark and wide; the other very tall and 
red-haired. She has a short curved up- 
per lip, and there is a faint suggestion 
of a smile about the corners of her 


mouth. The line of her eyelids is 
slightly oblique. Mrs. Holbrook re- 
turns to Miss Benedict’s side. The 


noise of the steam abates somewhat, and 
the clouds of vapor become thinner.) 
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Mrs. Hoitsrook—Did you see that 
hair? 

Miss_ BeENeEpIcT (wearily)—What 
hair? You seem to have hair on the 
brain to-day. 

Mrs. Ho_srook—That red hair that 
just passed you. 

Miss Benepict—No, I didn’t no- 
tice... So there was some one else 
here? 

Mrs. Ho_srook—She is down at the 
end of the room. You can see it even 
through the steam, sort of a sunset- 
through-fog effect. 

Miss Benepict—Hush, she will hear. 

Mrs. Ho_srook—Not with the noise 
of this steam. (Reflectively.) “Only 
one woman in New York with hair like 





that.” I didn’t see her face clearly. I 
wonder 
Miss Benepict—Where did she 


come from? 

Mrs. Hotsrook—The Lord knows! 
Kentucky, they say. It seems to be the 
fashion for theatrical persons to be 
Southern and aristocratic. 

Miss Benepict—I meant, did they 
come from the dressing-rooms. But, of 
course, you don’t know. 

Mrs. Ho_tsrook—No; they came out 
of the hot-room. I saw them. (4 short 
silence.) Charlie Van Zandt dropped 
in yesterday. 


Miss’ Benepicr_ (indifferently)— 
Yes? 
Mrs. Hotsrook—He doesn’t seem 


to get over it... (Another silence.) 
Why not glance in his direction once or 
twice, just to discipline Bertie? 

Miss Benepictr—I have no desire to 
discipline Bertie. 

Mrs. Ho_srook—In spite of Colum- 
bina? 

Miss Benepict—Eleanor, I must ask 
you not to speak of that again, please. 

(For five minutes both are silent; 
then Mrs. Holbrook lifts a dripping 
face and speaks.) 

Mrs. HoL_srook—lI cannot stand this 
any longer; but I am going into the hot 
room a few minutes. (Rises.) If there 
were only some other way! Don’t let 
me hurry you. 

Miss BENeEpiIcT (rising listlessly)— 
I don’t care to stay any longer. (They 


pass out. The two wraiths at the end 
of the room rise and walk about.) 

First WraitH (dark-haired) — 
Wasn’t that the beautiful Anne Bene- 
dict ? 

SECOND WraiTH—I think so. 

First WraitH—So that is Bertie 
Wainwright’s intended. I don’t think 
she is such a star. Do you? 

Seconp WraitH—Yes. : 

First WRAITH (eodteunpeneuilfiam 
Too thin. 

Seconp WraitH—She is the Réal 
Thing. (To herself.) And she 
wouldn’t believe it of him. She’ loves 
him. I guess that is the Real Thing, 
too. But you can’t always tell with her 
kind. They don’t show it outside. 

First WraitH—I am not good for 
any more of this. I feel like the Human 
Sponge. Let’s go. 

SEconD WraAITH—AII right. 


( They 
pass out.) ,' 


SCENE II.—A hall. A flight of white 
marble steps leads into a pool of .water. 
Overhead is a skylight, which gives a 
green effect to the water. Opposite the 
pool is a passageway on each side of 
which is a row of slatted doors. A 
tall, red-haired woman, wrapped in a 
sheet, emerges from one of the doors, 
followed by an attendant. 


ATTENDANT—No one will be coming 
now, miss. You can go right into the 
pool. The hot-room and the steam-room 
is both empty, and the ladies is all in the 
bathrooms. 

RED-HAIRED OneE—Very 
will call you when I want you. 
attendant departs.) 

(The woman, left alone, loosens her 
hair and lets it fall about her in a 
shower of Etruscan gold. She stands 
still a moment frowning absently. Then, 
with a little sigh, she throws back her 
head and drops the sheet. She moves 
slowly down the marble steps. At the 
brink of the pool she pauses and puts 
back her hair with both hands. The 
green light from the water is reflected 
along the edge of her arms. A moment 
she stands, a_ yrose-hued_ silhouette 


well. I 
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against the green water; then she drops 
her arms with a little laugh and speaks 
aloud.) 

ReED-HAIRED OnE—If I played for 
keeps, I’d play a losing game, so I 
guess she wins. 

(She plunges into the pool. The light 
from the skylight draws ruddy gleams 
from her hair. The silence is broken 
only by the splashing of the water, the 
sound of rhythmical slapping and occa- 
sional shricks and exclamations from 


behind the slatted doors. After a few 


minutes, she comes out, wraps her sheet 
about her and calls.) 

RED-HAIRED ONE—Ellen! 

ATTENDANT (entering)—Yes, miss. 
(The attendant wrings the water from 
her hair and winds a towel about her 
head with an East Indian turban effect. 
Mrs. Holbrook emerges from one of 
the doors wrapped in a sheet, with a 
towel about her head.) 

Mrs. Hotsrook—No, I don’t care to 
go in the plunge. Has Miss Benedict 
gone to her room yet? (Another sheet- 
clad figure enters.) Is that you, Anne? 
If you get through before I do, you had 
better telephone Jack from here—I 
beg pardon—why, Edith Verplanck! 
Is that you? I didn’t know you! 

Mrs. VeRPLANCK—I didn’t know 
you. You look like the Pride of the 
Harem in that headdress. 

Mrs. Horsroox (laughing)—You 
look like a Mother Superior. 

Mrs. VERPLANCK—We all look like 
the Day of Judgment. 

Mrs. Hotsrook—I am sure I feel 
washed of all my sins. 

Mrs. VERPLANCK—I feel as if I had 
expiated all of mine—in that hot-room! 

Mrs. Hotsrook—You don’t look as 
if you had any. Chauncey always says 
that no woman could be as good as 
Edith Verplanck looks. 

Mrs. VERPLANCK—Chauncey always 
was a dear. How is Anne? 

Mrs. Hotsrook—Oh, my dear, pre- 
posterously, indecently happy. The rest 
of the world simply doesn’t exist ! 

Mrs. VERPLANCK—ARh! it is a won- 
derful thing to be young and in love. 
She is a beautiful child. I hope that 
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naughty boy appreciates his good for- 
tune. 

Mrs. Hotsrook—Oh, he is as foolish 
as she is. Hasn’t eyes for any one else. 

Mrs. VERPLANCK—I am glad to hear 
it. I believe we are all to meet at the 
Townsend’s Friday night. (She dis- 
appears with a smile and a nod toward 
the dressing-rooms. The red-haired 
woman passes out also in the.same di- 
rection. Mrs. Holbrook stands still, 
looking after her. An attendant passes. 
Mrs. Holbrook waylays her.) 

Mrs. HoLtsrooKk—Ellen, do you know 
the name of that red-haired woman? 

ATTENDANT—I couldn’t say, ma’am. 
I think she registered as Miss Ward. 
(The attendant and Mrs. Holbrook 
walk off in opposite directions. The 
short, dark-haired woman enters from 
one of the bathrooms. At the same mo- 
ment the red-haired woman hurries in 
from the direction of the dressing- 
rooms.) 

RED-HAIRED OnE—Is that you, Em- 
mie? 

Emmie—I think so—what is left of 
me. 

RED-HAIRED ONE—I want you to tele- 
phone for me—to break an engagement. 
EmMIE (with expression)\—Now? 

RED-HAIRED ONE—You get dressed 
so much quicker than I do and—I am 
in a hurry about it. 

EmMIEe—All right; in about fifteen 
minutes. What is it? Bertie Wain- 
wright ? 

RED-HAIRED ONE—I’II teil you. (They 
walk off together.) 


SCENE III.—A combination of hall 
and office. A woman ts seated behind a 
desk. At her left is a telephone com- 
partment. A passageway leads toward 
the baths, and a flight of stairs up to the 
street door. Enter Miss Benedict in 
Street costume. 


Miss BENEDICT—May I use the tele- 
phone? 

Woman at Desk—The telephone is 
in use now. 

(Miss Benedict retires in the direc- 
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tion from which she came. The door of 
the telephone closet opens, and the 
short, dark woman steps out. She 
pays at the desk, then sits down and 
waits. Miss Benedict comes in again.) 

WoMAN AT THE Desk—You may use 
the telephone now. What number, 
please ? 

Miss BENepict—No. 8808 Cortlandt. 

(The woman glances up curiously 
from the telephone directory and calls 
up the number. Miss Benedict passes 
into the compartment and comes out 
again almost immediately. She sits 
down in a chair and waits. Mrs. Hol- 
brook enters, putting on her gloves.) 

Mrs. Hotsrook—Have you tele- 
phoned Jack? 

Miss BeNnepictr—He wasn’t in. I 
shall wait till I get home now and call 
him up again, or you can. 

Mrs. HotsrookK—Why didn’t you 
ask for Bertie anid leave the message 
with him, when he is right in the same 
office ? 

Miss Benepictr—Lertie is forgetful. 
I thought it wiser to give the message 
directly to Jack. (While they are speak- 
ing the red-haired woman enters and 
goes up to the desk. The telephone 
rings. The woman at the desk goes to 
the telephone, and is heard saying: 

Woman—Yes, all right. Hold the 
wire. (She comes out.) The gentle- 
man at 8808 Cortlandt wants the lady 
who just called him up, to please come 
to the ’phone. (She looks from Miss 
3enedict to the dark-haired woman, 
who half starts up and exchanges a 
look with the red-haired one, unscen 
by Mrs. Holbrook or Miss Benedict, 
then sinks back in her chair again. 
Miss Benedict, who is in the act of de- 
parting, stops. The red-haired woman 
turns so that her back is toward the 
others.) 

Miss Benepict—I called up that 


number. (She passes into the telephone 
closet and takes up the _ recewver.) 
Hello I beg pardon.... No, 
this is Miss Benedict. . . . Oh, is that 
you, Bertie? No, I didn’t call you up. 
There is some mistake. I asked for 
Jack. Eleanor wanted him to take your 
place at dinner to-morrow night. . . 

Oh, you can come, after all; that’s nice. 





Never mind about Jack, then. .. . To- 
night? No you won’t see me to-night, 


it is to-morrow night.... No, I 
haven’t any engagement. ... Why, 
yes, I would love to. At half past 
seven? Yes.... Yes, good-by. (She 
emerges flushed and smiling from the 
telephone closet and rejvins Mrs. Hol- 
brook. ) 

Mrs. 
come? 

Miss Benepicr—lI didn’t ask him. 

Mrs. Ho_tsrook—Didn’t ask him! 

Miss Benepict—Bertie can come, 
after all. 

Mrs. Hotsroox—Indeed! 3ertie 
seems to think he can play fast and 
loose with dinner engagements. I don’t 
know that I want him. 

Miss BeNepict—Oh, yes, you do. 
And I am going out to dinner with him 
to-night. 

Mrs. Hotsrook—Oh, you are! One 
of those queer places you and he are so 
fond of, I suppose. 

Miss BENEpICT—He said somewhere 
where we could hear some Hungarian 
music. 

Mrs. Hotsrook—Anne, for heaven’s 
sake, don’t look so happy. It is posi- 
tively bad form. 

(The red-haired woman and her 
dark-haired friend pass them and go up 
the stairs.) 

Mrs. Hotrrook (looking after them) 
—I never once got a good look at her 
face. “Only one woman in New York 
with hair like that.””. I wonder... . 


Hotsrook—Well, can Jack 
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A HERO OF THE CLOTH 


By Morgan Robertson 


Author of ‘*Spun Yarn,” 


HE Argyli’s crew had been dis- 
missed from quarters, and the 
usual sea drill was now on. Three 

men, idlers for the moment, met casually 
on the after-superstructure-deck and 
discussed—not the subject uppermost in 
the minds of the whole ship’s company 
—the prospect of meeting the enemy be- 
fore dark—but Finnegan—poor, dis- 
graceful, old Finnegan, the ship’s drunk- 
ard, who had appeared at quarters fairly 
steady of legs and voice, but the center 
of an atmosphere of whiskey fumes, 
which, like other radiant energy, de- 
creased in potency only with the square 


of the distance. The three were the 
first lieutenant, the surgeon and _ the 
chaplain. . 


“Wonder where he gets it?” the sur- 
geon had remarked. “My stores are in- 
tact; stewards don’t miss any.” 

“Makes it,” answered Mr. Clarkson, 
the first lieutenant, twirling a couple of 
large keys around his finger by the ring. 
* Makes it, inside or out. He may have 
a private still in his ditty-box, or else he 
swallows corn, rice, barley—anything at 
all, and distills it in his stomach. I’ve 
brigged him until I’m tired; it does him 
no good.” 

“Let him alone, then,” said the sur- 
geon. 

“A horrible enslavement—truly hor- 
rible,” said the chaplain, a young man, 
with fine eyes, delicate features and a 
rather weak mouth. “What can be done 
for him? I have talked with him when 
sober, and he promises; I have prayed 
for him when he has broken his prom- 
ise, and that is all that I can do. I can- 


not approach him when in that con- 
dition. 


It is unchristianlike, I know, 





‘*Masters of Men,” Etc. 


but I cannot. The disgust and horror 
inspired by drunkenness is overmaster- 
ing. I fear I am out of place here.” 

“Nonsense,” laughed the surgeon. 
Let Finnegan alone. When sober, he’s 
a fool; when drunk, a capable man—at 
least, he is at his best. Finnegan’s cere- 
bral connections are reversed. Stop his 
nourishment, and you make him feel as 
you would if you filled up; he’d have all 
the frillsk—languor, remorse, double vi- 
sion, liver out of plumb, bad head- 
ache 

“Hello, what's up?” interrupted Mr. 
Clarkson, laying the keys on a gun- 
breech and picking up a weather-worn 
pair of binoculars which lay around for 
any one’s use. He looked ahead, where 
bunting was flying from the signal-yard 
of the flagship. A first lieutenant usu- 
ally has most of the naval code in his 
head. 

“Double column,” he said, as he made 
out the signal. “A matter for the man 
at the wheel and the engineer; but I'll 
go forward.” 

“And I'll get down to my sick men,” 
said the surgeon, also turning toward 
the steps. “And, say, Mr. Parmlee,” he 
added, from the top stair, “better give 
Finnegan up, or hand him over to me.” 

He followed the first lieutenant, and 
the young chaplain, with troubled face, 
leaned against the six-pounder, on which 
lay the keys left by Mr. Clarkson. He 
spied them, and absently picked them 
up; then he peered forward and about, 
watching the methodical shifting of 
ships from single to double column. 
Soon he was conscious that some one 
had ascended the steps, and was now 
behind him. Turning, he saw Finne- 
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gan, who seemed, in the strong sunlight, 
to be a little more watery-eyed, a little 
more unsure of his footing—in short, a 
little drunker—than he had been at quar- 
ters. He shuffled his feet, smiled va- 
cantly, and knuckled his forehead. Mr. 
Parmlee shuddered, and moved over to- 
ward a ventilator, on the lower rim of 
which Mr. Clarkson had placed the bin- 
oculars. He lifted them to his eyes— 


an operation requiring both hands—and | 


nervously scanned the ships of the 
squadron. Finnegan approached. 
*“"Xcuse me, sir,” he began, but the 
chaplain moved away. 
“*Xcuse me, sir,” continued Finne- 
gan, following, “but did ve know, 
sir 





“Why do you not go down to your 
duties?” asked the disturbed chaplain. 
“Have you nothing to do?” 

“Yes, sir, but jess wanted to ask ye, 


” 


sir 





Mr. Parmlee moved on, and Finnegan 
shuffled after. 

“Jess wanted to ask ye, sir, if ye 
didn’t want the keys.” 

At this moment Mr. Clarkson ap- 
peared, hurrying aft on the superstruc- 
ture. He spied the grinning, stumbling 
and aggressive Finnegan, and noticed 
the annoyance, which was almost fear, 
in the face of the retreating chaplain. 

“What's this?” he said, sharply. 
“What are you doing up here? -Down 
below with you, quickly! Corporal,” he 
called down to the quarterdeck, “take 
this man below and hand him over to 
the master-at-arms. Put him in the 
brig for drunkenness.” 

So Finnegan was led down. His 


_hammock was slung in the brig—the 


slatted apartment in which misbehaving 
man-of-war’s-men are confined—and he 
turned in to dreamless sleep, while his 
mates above drilled and perspired, and 
the conscience-stricken chaplain, locked 
in his room, prayed fervently for cour- 
age and strength and self-control to aid 
him in his duty to the souls in his care. 

At dinner-time he visited the brig; but 
Finnegan’s snores apprised him that he 
was not yet in a receptive or responsive 
condition, and with a sigh of mingled 
shame and relief—for the good intent 


had cost him a struggle—he left him to 
finish his sleep. At two o'clock Finne- 
gan wakened, sober. He _ vociferated 
loudly for water, complaining of “hot 
coppers,” and, when this was given him, 
he asked for his dinner. A sympathetic 
and envious messmate brought what 
had been saved for him, and, on Finne- 
gan’s inquiring what he was “in for,” 
told him that he had pursued the sky- 
pilot around the superstructure-deck, in- 
tent upon braining him with a breech- 
block, and that it had taken six marines 
and a corporal to subdue him. He 
would certainly be court-martialed and 
dismissed the service in disgrace. To 
which Finnegan responded, mournfully, 
that he “didn’t ‘member nothin’ about 
it.” 

But the tale reduced him to a penitent 
frame of mind, which inspired him to 
respond warmly to the forgiving chap- 
lain’s prayers when he called a little 
later; and, as Mr. Parmlee, with a deli- 
cacy equaled only by Finnegan’s, made 
no reference to the cause of his incar- 
ceration, but merely begged that, for his 
sake, if not his own, he would stop 
drinking, the remorseful prisoner stoutly 
averred that the chaplain was a good 
man, that he would ablige him—that he 
had taken his last drink, and henceforth 
would lead a sober life. And Mr. Parm- 
lee departed, with reviving hope for Fin- 
negan and a glowing sense of duty well 
performed. 

He sought the after-superstructure- 
deck, where he had talked with the sur- 
geon and first lieutenant in the morning, 
and here he found the former, peering 
through the binoculars at a long line of 
black spots drawn up in battle formation 
on the horizon ahead. 

“The enemy, Mr. Parmlee,” he said, 
handing him the glasses. “We'll be 
hammer and tongs at him in half an 
hour. All ready in your department ? 
I’m prepared ; knives and saws all sharp- 
ened, gallons of chloroform, tubs of 
water, bales of bandages, everything 
ready for the good work.” 

The chaplain took the glasses, but, be- 
fore he could adjust them to his eyes or 
reply to the surgeon, the bugle-call to 
general quarters sounded, and for a few 




















minutes the great battleship seemed a 
floating bedlam. Men swarmed from 
below, scurried about, sprang from high 
places to low—from low to high; they 
did things to boats, davits, ventilators, 
gratings, ladders and hatches; then, 
stripping their shirts from their backs as 
they ran, disappeared through ports, 
hatches and companions. And up the 
steps on a run, anxious of face and wild 
of eye, came Mr. Clarkson. 

“Did you see the keys?” he asked, 
hurriedly, as he approached and looked 
about. ‘The keys of the magazines? I 
had them at inspection quarters, and I 
had them up here. What did I do with 
them? Did either of you notice?” 

“No,” they both answered, as they 
aided in the search. “Saw them on 
your finger,’ added the surgeon. 
“Didn't you take them with you?” 

“No, no; I must have laid them down 
here somewhere. I went right to my 
room, but don’t remember putting them 
away, and they’re not there now. Great 
heavens, this is awful! I'll be laughed 
out of the service, if not court-martialed 
and broken. Got machinists at work 
cutting round the locks, but it’s a four 
hours’ job, and we'll be at it in no time. 
And we can’t fight—we can’t fire a gun; 
and we're the only ship in the lot fit to 
engage that crowd ahead. I haven't 
told the old man yet—not yet, while 
there’s a chance to find them. Great 
God! Where are they, anyhow ?” 

He groaned, as he mopped the per- 
spiration from his face. 

“T remember, Mr. Clarkson,” said the 
chaplain, thoughtfully, “you laid them 
here on this gun, and then 

“Yes, by George, I did!’ responded 
the officer, joyously, as he rummaged 
about the gun-breech and the deck be- 
neath: “but where are they now?” he 
asked, and his face took on the troubled 
look. 

“And then,” continued the chaplain, 
doubtfully, “after you were gone, I 
picked them up.” 

“Where did you put them ?” 








“T have not the slightest idea—I do 
not know—I cannot remember.” 
“Try—for God’s sake, try! Did you 


take them below ?” 
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“I am positive that I did not. Still, we 
can look in my room. I was somewhat 
agitated at the time.” 

Down rushed the three to the chap- 
lain’s room; but the closest search failed 
to discover the missing keys. 

“What were you agitated about, Mr. 
Parmlee ?” asked the surgeon. 

“Why—I confessed to you my weak- 
ness, did I not? It was Finnegan’s in- 
comprehensible behavior. He was try- 
ing to accost me.” 

“Drunk, was he? Then there was 
method in his incomprehensible be- 
havior. What did he say? What did 
he do?” 

“Did he have the keys?” asked the 
lieutenant, starting toward the door. 

“Wait. Let me think,” said Mr. 
Parmlee, with his hand pressing his 
forehead. “I believe that he did say 
something about keys; but what it was, 
I cannot remember.” 

“Come on,” said Mr. Clarkson, and 
away they hurried to the brig, where a 
sentry admitted them. Finnegan was 
asleep again, but they ruthlessly awak- 
ened him, and he rolled out of his ham- 
mock, blinking his eyes and knuckling 
his brow. He was sober as the chap- 
lain. 

“T don’t know nothin’ about it, sir,” 
he stuttered. “I wouldn’t ha’ done 
nothin’ only I was loaded, sir. He’s a 
good man, sir, an’ I wouldn’t hurt a hair 
of his head.” 

“Finnegan,” demanded the lieutenant, 
impressively, “what did you do with the 
keys?” 

“Keys, sir! What keys?” 

“The keys you found on the super- 
structure-deck just before you were 
taken down by the corporal.” 

“T don’t ‘member anything “bout that, 
sir. They told me I ‘most killed the 
chaplain, but I don’t know anything 
‘bout it, sir. I wouldn’t hurt him for 
all the world, sir.” 

Mr. Clarkson groaned, in despair. 

“Finnegan,” interposed the chaplain, 
“try and think. Don’t you remember 
that you wanted to speak with me? 
Don’t you remember saying something 
about keys? I cannot remember what 
it was. Can you? Try and think.” 
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But Finnegan’s bewilderment only in- 
creased, and he protested again that he 
meant no harm, and knew nothing of 
what he had done. 

“Come outside,” said the surgeon; 
and they followed through the door, be- 
yond Finnegan’s range of hearing. 

“There is but one thing to do,” he 
said. “We must get him drunk again. 
If we knew his brand of whiskey, it 
would be better ; but we must get him as 
drunk as he was, and quickly, too. 
Then he will remember what was on his 
mind up there. He must be assisted, 
too. We have no time to lose, and he 
might take too long to load up—sto.n- 
ach’s too sour to take in much right 
away. Can you spare the time, Clark- 
son ?”” 

“No, no; heavens, no! 
on the bridge now, or in the turret 

“T have no time, either. Candidly, 
Mr. Parmlee, [ was joking when I said 
I was prepared for wounded men. I 
am not. My sick bay is full of patients, 
and everything is in confusion. I be- 
long there now. It is for you.” 

“T!’ exclaimed the chaplain, in ac- 
cents of horror. “I—make him intoxi- 
cated? I cannot!” 

“You can,” said the surgeon, vehe- 
mently. “You and the captain are the 
only idlers in the ship when going into 
action. And the captain must not be 
told, unless the case is hopeless. Would 
you see Clarkson ruined for your fault 
in mislaying those keys? You, or old 
Finnegan, had them last, you know. 
And it won’t help matters to lay it on 
Finnegan. Would you see this fleet de- 
feated to-day? Are you under no ob- 
ligations to your country? Your duty, 
Mr. Parmlee, requires that you lay aside 
all personal scruples and get this man 
drunk as quickly as youcan. You must 
pour it down his throat—and, if neces- 
sary, you must drink with him to en- 
courage him.” 

“T cannot! I—a minister of the Gos- 
pel? Only this afternoon I abjured him 
to give it up. No; is there no other 
way? Are there no duplicate keys?” 

“There were,” answered the agonized 
lieutenant, “but they went overboard, 
and have not been replaced. Decide 


I ought to be 


” 
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quickly, Mr. Parmlee. You are the only 
man aboard with leisure at this moment. 
Every one else, from the captain down 
to the band drummer, has a station and 
a duty.” 

“And you will go down with Finne- 
gan,” added the surgeon, warmly. “You 
are the one who really lost the keys. 
Shall we tell this to the captain? It 
won't do to say that Finnegan lost 
them.” 

“That consideration does not influ- 
ence me,” said the chaplain, with dig- 
nity. “Gentleman, I am a novice—in 
fact, I have never tasted the poison—but 
I will endeavor to perform this distaste- 
ful task.” 

“Good for you, chaplain!” said the 
surgeon, slapping him on the back. ‘Go 
to your room quickly. I'll send up the 
booze from the bay, and Clarkson can 
sentence Finnegan to a bad _ half-hour 
with you for spiritual instruction. 
That’s the game, Clarkson. Prisoner 
released from the brig on eve of action 
wants spiritual help. Now, I’m off.” 

They separated, the surgeon going 
down to the sick bay, the first lieuten- 
ant to the bridge and the chaplain to his 
room, where he fell upon his knees in 
prayer. In a few minutes a knock at 
the door aroused him, and he admitted 
an apothecary’s clerk, who, when he had 
deposited an opened quart bottle, some 
glasses and a pitcher of water on the 
table, respectfully, though rather face- 
tiously, asked him for a little of the 
“dutch courage.” 

“Certainly,” said Mr. Parmlee, with 
a ghastly smile. “Help yourself. But 
you will kindly say nothing, I hope, to 
others about this service of stimulant. 
I—you see—in fact, I am in poor health, 
and this is my first experience of war.” 

“That's all right, sir,” answered the 
man, with a grin, as he helped himself. 
“Lots of it floatin’ round for every one 
outside our department, but old Pills is 
meaner’n a pawnbroker on this ques- 
tion.” 

He drank and departed, and soon an- 
other knock on the door announced the 
arrival of the wondering Finnegan, in 
charge of the brig sentry, who smiled 
hugely as he said: 




















“The first leutenant’s compliments, 
sir, and he wants to know would you 
pray for Finnegan ’fore he goes to his 
station, sir.” 

“Why, yes, of course—most certainly. 
Step in, Finnegan,” responded the chap- 
lain. “Step in and be seated.” 

Finnegan entered, seated himself on 
the edge of a chair, and the sentry closed 
the door. 

“T didn’t ’xpect to be prayed for, sir,” 
said Finnegan, with reproach in his 
voice. “I swore off, all right, an’ I'll 
stick to it on your account, sir, ‘cause 
you’re a good man, an’ didn’t go for to 
have me court-martialed; but I can’t 
pray, sir—not a little bit.” 

“No, no, certainly not, Finnegan,” an- 
swered the chaplain, drawing another 
chair up to the table. “This is just a 
ruse—a little ruse of mine to make it 
easier for you to reform. You know— 
that is—you see, there are different 
roads to the same end, or, rather, more 
than one method of—well, I am afraid 
I express myself poorly. I mean i 

“More’n one way to skin a cat, sir? 
That what you mean?” 

“Well, possibly. Your metaphor, in 
a measure, covers the problem before 
us,” answered the chaplain, smiling 
painfully, as he wiped the perspiration 
from his brow. “I mean that a sudden 
deprivation of stimulants to one thor- 
oughly accustomed to their use is apt to 
produce harmful effects on the nervous 
system ; and that, in your case—valuable 
man that you are to this ship—it is 
deemed by the first lieutenant, the sur- 
geon and-myself, advisable, as we will 
shortly engage the enemy, to provide 
you with a reasonable quantity of the 
liquor to which you lately have been ac- 
customed.” 

“Some o’ the hair o’ the dog, sir. You 
mean I’m to have a drink, sir?” 

“Yes, Finnegan, help yourself.” 

“But, say, chaplain,” said Finnegan, 
his hand pausing in mid-passage toward 
the bottle, “I swore off, you know ig 

“Yes, but hurry. You will be needed 











at your station soon.” 

“Well, if you says it’s all right, it 
3ut I’d feel bet- 
I don’t 


must be all right, sir. 
ter if vou’d take a nip, too, sir. 
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go for to presume you'd be drinkin’ with 
me, sir, but you swore me off ; 

“T will drink with you. Help your- 
self—hurry !”’ 

“Thank ye, sir.” 

Finnegan poured out what he would 
have termed a second mate’s drink, and 
so large was it that the chaplain, judg- 
ing by comparison, made his own 
smaller portion slightly larger than an 
average man cares to swallow at once. 
They drank together, without toast or 
comment, 

Finnegan sighed, gratefully, as he put 
down the glass; but Mr. Parmlee, with 
streaming eyes and choked breath, 
grasped the water-pitcher, and, disdain- 
ing table etiquette, raised it to his lips, 
and flushed his blistered esophagus 
with fully a pint of water. Then he 
pressed his hands to his stomach, and 
glared wildly about the room. 

“T can see yer not used to it, sir,” re- 
marked Finnegan, in a patronizing tone. 
“Have yer chaser all ready next time, 
sir; and p’rhaps ye’d better water it a 
little, till ye can take it straight.” 

“Yes,” gasped the chaplain, “perhaps 
I had. As you say, 1 am not an adept 
—in fact, I drink very little; but, of 
course, this need not influence you. It 
is very good liquor, is it not? From 
what I know about whiskey, I should 
say that it is very good—very good, in- 
deed. Shall we have another?” 

“What, so soon, sir? Well, if you 
says so, all right, sir.” 

Finnegan filled his glass again, and 
volunteered to adjust in Mr. Parmlee’s 
the right proportions of whiskey and 
water; but his judgment was certainly 
biased by his own experience, to the re- 
sult that the chaplain imbibed a second 
portion of the whiskey fully as large as 
the other. Tempered by the water, it 
went down easier, but, coupled with the 
first, soon produced the later effects. 
His face took on an expression of fierce 
gravity, much in contrast to the amiable 
countenance of Finnegan. Ten minutes 
passed before either spoke; then Finne- 
gan, judging, no doubt, that precious 
time was slipping by, coughed gently, 
and said: “Shall we hit it up again, sir?” 

“Shertainly, shertainly,’ answered 
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Mr. Parmlee, reacning a wavering hand 
toward the bottle; but Finnegan had it 
and was helping himself. 

“Thash right, Finnegan—thash right. 
Don’t be ’fraid. Very good whishkey. 
‘Hit up again.’ Very forshfu’ figure of 
speesh. Whash th’other? Lesh shee— 
whash_ th’other?” Mr.  Parmlee 
scratched his head, and nearly fell off 
the chair from the disturbance of his 
center of gravity. He clutched the 
table, and continued: “Lesh shee— hair 
on the dog? Thash it. An’ whash 
th’other? Shkin cats? Thash th’other. 
Good way shkin cats. Very epi-epigig 
—very ep-igramash-ical. | Wonder 
whash matter? Feel shea-shick. Ship 
mush be pitching. An’ I shee two of 
you—two Finnegans. Thash funny.” 

“Shall I help you again, sir?” asked 
the still intact Finnegan. 

“Yesh, if you pleash. Very good 
whishkey. Not ’cushtomed to it, but got 
duty to p’form—duty to my country, an’ 
to my bro’r offisher.”’ 

“Here ve are, sir.” 


The door is not locked.- Let us leave 
this painful scene, and hie us to the 
bridge, where Mr. Clarkson stands, with 
others, as nearly insane as a man may 
become with an outward semblance of 
sanity. With him are the captain, the 
navigating officer, and the gunnery and 
torpedo lieutenants. Aloft in the fight- 
ing-top, an officer manipulates a range- 
finder, and occasionally calls out results. 
‘The nearest ship of the opposing fleet is 
but seven miles away, and Mr. Clark- 
son knows by inspection ot his watch 
that Finnegan has been closeted but 
twenty minutes with the chaplain. He 
has paced up and down, shuffled his feet, 
wiped his face, and made such inane, 
and sometimes explosive, comments on 
the situation, that his manner and mood 
have become apparent to all. And the 
calm, grim, imperturbable captain, who 
has been observing him furtively for the 
last five minutes, at last speaks. 

“You say that everything is ready be- 
low, Mr. Clarkson?” 

“Y-y-yes, sir,” answered the officer, 
paling at the lie which might ruin him. 

“You seem strangely upset. Yet I 


have seen you under fire as steady as a 
rock. Anything the matter?” 

“A jumping toothache, sir.” 

“Well, well—a toothache! Go down 
at once to the surgeon. No man may 
work and fight with a jumping tooth- 
ache. Hurry, though, for, by all indi- 
cations, we will commence firing within 
five minutes.” 

Mr. Clarkson hurried. He rushed 
down the bridge steps, at the risk of his 
neck ; he raced aft on the main deck and 
down to the wardroom, where he hurled 
himself bodily at the chaplain’s door, 
hardly taking time to turn the knob. It 
opened, and a glance apprised the of- 
ficer of the situation. Mr. Parmlee sat 
with his head bowed on the table, breath- 
ing heavily; the bottle was three-quar- 
ters empty, and Finnegan, in the act of 
putting down his glass as the officer en- 
tered, stood erect and saluted. The 
room reeked with the odor of whiskey, 
but Finnegan was most certainly in a 
normal condition. 

“Finnegan!” yelled the lieutenant in 
his ear. “Where did you put the keys 
—the keys you found on the superstruc- 
ture-deck this morning—the keys that 
Mr. Parmlee lost?” 

“TI didn’t have ’em, sir,” answered 
Finnegan. “I only wanted to tell the 
chaplain ’bout ’em; but he didn’t seem 
to care, and then you put me under ar- 
rest, sir.” 

“But, what about them? Where are 
they ?” 

“They went down the ventilator, sir. 
He put ’em on the lower rim, ‘longside 
the glasses, an’ when he picked up the 
glasses he knocked ’em down.” 

“Which ventilator ?” 

“Last one aft on the port side, sir.” 

Mr. Clarkson shot out the door. He 
was gone five minutes—long enough for 
an active man to visit the coal bunkers 
and the two magazines in the bowels of 
the ship, and not too long, perhaps, for 
a sufferer from toothache to obtain 
treatment in a crowded sick bay. He 
returned with the face of a happy boy, 
and assisted Finnegan in lifting Mr. 
Parmlee to his berth. 

“T don’t understand this at all, sir,” 
Finnegan ventured to remark. 




















“Don’t try,” said Mr. Clarkson, seiz- 
ing him by the two shoulders, and look- 
ing him squarely in the face. “Don’t 
try—and, Finnegan’’—he gave the old 
fellow a vigorous shake—‘‘say nothing 
about this, and I'll see that you have all 
you need of—of this stuff, that keeps 
you in good condition. Understand? 


All you need. But don’t tell on the 
chaplain!” 
“Very good, sir—thank ye. I won't 


blab on him, sir. He’s a good, kind 
man, but any one can see, sir, that he 
can't stand much of it.” 

‘Go to your station, Finnegan.” 
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Finnegan passed through the door, 
and Mr. Clarkson drank some of the 
whiskey. Perhaps he needed it more 
than did Finnegan. 

Through the fierce sea fight that 
wound up that day—through the thun- 
derous uproar of heavy guns, and the 
rattling, ringing and crashing of hostile 
shot and shell—the worthiest hero of 
that ship’s company slept the sleep of 
the overtaxed and exhausted. He had 
done his utmost, and had given his 
all. 

For the apothecary’s clerk betrayed 
him. 


we 


THE MAN 


IN LOVE 


Il1l—THE MAN FLIRT 


By Dorothy Dix 
Author of ‘‘Fables of the Elite” 


O long as men are men and women 
are women, love-making will al- 
ways be one of the chief diver- 

sions of life. 

It is to furnish an opportunity for 
this sport that the present arrangements 
of society exist. Without this fillip to 
social intercourse, the two sexes would 
bore each other to death. It is the 
electric possibility of love between every 
man and every woman; the fascinating 
danger of a glance or the pressure of a 
hand that may strike fire and start a 
conflagration that nothing can ex- 
tinguish; the perilous pleasure of for- 
ever dangling on the ragged edge of a 
precipice where a word may raise you 
tc Paradise or precipitate you into Pur- 
gatory, that gives eternal zest to com- 
panionship between men and women. 

Silence Cupid, eliminate sentiment, 
put conversation on a practical bread- 
and-butter basis and each sex would fly 
to its own for congenial companionship, 


for no man really enjoys, per se, talking 
politics or the stock market to a wom- 
an, and no woman yearns for a heart- 
to-heart exchange of opinions on fash- 
ions and frills with a man. If there 
were no love game in the world, there 
would be no mixed parties. 

The pleasure of love-making, how- 
ever, does not necessarily imply the 
love-making that leads to the altar. That 
is generally too serious to be amusing. 
When the stakes are really hearts, and 
one is risking one’s life happiness on a 
throw, one is too anxious and intense to 
enjoy the byplay. 

In this particular, the imitation is 
better than the real, and the love-mak- 
ing that is the alluring delight of which 
humanity never tires is that which skims 
safely over the surface of passion with- 
out taking a header into its depths. 

Real love is a life sentence, where no 
matter how gentle the jailer or gilded 
the bars, one is under surveillance and 
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must keep the rules and show a good- 
conduct badge. Imitation love is a pic- 
nic, an opera bouffe, a tender glance, a 
sigh, a kiss in the dark under the rose, 
and then—pouff!—the curtain goes 
down on the little comedy, and all that 
is left is the haunting memory of a 
merry strain to which one danced. 
Sometimes it is more amusing to wear 
the king’s livery than it is to be the 
king himself. 

There are moralists, it is true, that 
de not approve of playing at love, that 
believe every man should file a declara- 
tion of his intentions with his at- 
tentions, and that every woman’s 
smiles should be labeled as_ dis- 
tinctly as the goods in a shop win- 
dow. ‘This may be good ethics, but it 
is poor sport. Every one knows that 
you can buy fish cheaper and with less 
danger of wetting your feet than you 
can catch them, but this does not quell 
the ardor of the true fisherman for 
whipping dark pools with rod and fly. 
It is not the result, but the pursuit that 
is worth while. If all love-making in- 
evitably ended in matrimony, without 
doubt the diversion would be attended 
by fewer risks and more certain results, 
but it would also be robbed of romance 
and destitute of thrills. We should 
simply be buying our fish in the mar- 
ket, instead of angling for them our- 
selves. 

In love, it is the unknown that lures 
one on. It is the tantalizing uncer- 
tainty as to whether he means business 
or not that first piques a girl’s curiosity 
in a man, and it is the likelihood that 
‘he may love and ride away that rouses 
her into making an effort to keep him. It 
is man’s vain but conscientious effort to 
find out if a woman’s eyes really mean 
all they seem to say that oftenest leads 
him into the holy estate of wedlock. 
So long as men and women are mys- 
teries to each other they are mutually 
fascinating; but the life of the game is 
in keeping the other party guessing. 
As soon as either one knows the other’s 
sentiments, interest flags. The riddle 
has been read, and they know the an- 
swer. 

More than this, it is to be said, in jus- 


tification of playing at love, that not 
every amateur sportsman desires to be- 
come a professional, and that because 
one enjoys toying with sentiment is no 
indication that one yearns to assume the 
burdens of matrimony. One may relish 
nibbling at a cake that one knows quite 
well would cloy on the appetite as a 
steady diet, and one may find pleasure 
in a round of battledore and shuttle- 
cock—the tossing to and fro of the airy 
nothing of gallantry—with a woman 
one would not for the world chose as a 
steady partner for the journey of life. 

Women are supposed to understand 
best this game of playing at love, and 
when one is an adept at it she is called a 
flirt. Oddly enough, the term is rarely 
applied to a man, yet, when all is said, 
love-making is not solitaire. It is a two- 
handed game, and one that no man or 
woman ever played with one of their 
own sex. 

In reality, there are just as many men 
flirts as there are women flirts, and 
they are more easily distinguishable be- 
cause they follow certain distinct lines 
and classifications. The woman flirt 
is an original, with methods of her own 
devising that she varies to suit the dif- 
ferent victims at whom she levels the 
battery of her wiles; but men are al- 
ways more conventional in love than 
women, and the man flirt sticks to the 
tactics that other men have tried and 
found efficacious. 

The most conspicuous among mas- 
culine flirts, because he attempts to do 
his charming in public, is the common 
or garden variety, known as_ the 
masher. He is to be found everywhere; 
in a village, where he hangs about 
church doors and watches the country 
lassies come out; in theatre lobbies, on 
trains and cars; but his favorite habitat 
is along Broadway. He is always flash- 
ily dressed, being much given to fancy 
waistcoats, patent leather shoes and 
sparkling jewelry, and, as he leans 
against a shop window and contem- 
plates his reflection in it with an ex- 
pression of perfect and complete self- 
satisfaction, it is a pure delight to watch 
him. 

The masher’s methods are simple to 




















the verge of childishness. He does not 
exert himself to charm the fair sex. 
He does not have to. He feels that he 
has only to exhibit himself and the trick 
is done. No woman, in his opinion, 
could resist such a combination of at- 
tractions as he presents. He is so irre- 
sistibly fascinating that it makes him al- 
most sorry for women. Poor little 
things, they can’t help falling in love 
with him. With what fluttering anxiety 
they must watch for his approach! 
With what despair must they be filled 
as he passes them by! What a trail of 
broken hearts he has left in his wake! 
How sad that he can’t make love to 
’em all, and that they have to console 
themselves with the attentions of other 
men! 

Nothing ever disturbs the masher’s 
belief that he is a_heart-pulverizer. 
In a casual glance he sees love, in a 
common civility he reads the evidences 
of an undying passion. He hasn’t the 
slightest doubt that every girl he sees 
is dead in love with him, and that any 
married woman, did he but say the 
word, would gather up her husband’s 
bonds and ready money and elope with 
him. Even when women rebuff and in- 
sult him this opinion is not shaken, for 
he sets their attitude down to coyness ; 
and he has moments of noble and vir- 
tuous self-admiration, in which he 
thinks how forbearing he is not to use 
his hypnotic eyes any more than he 
does. 

It is sometimes said that the masher 
is dangerous. This is rank flattery. 
No woman is so plain as to be pleased 
by his notice, none so unadmired as to 
be flattered by his attentions. A school- 
girl, now and then, to whom anything 
masculine is full of the fascinations of 
the unacquainted, may be interested in 
him, but, for the great majority of wom- 
en, he is simply part of the street com- 
edy. When they think of him seriously, 
he fills them with disgust and scorn; 
but he could no more raise a thrill in 
their breasts by ogling them than could 
the waxen stare of a tailor’s dummy. 
No one need concern himself about the 
masher. He is his own best antidote. 
The donkey makes more noise than any 
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other animal, but he is the most harm- 
less. « : 

Far different from the masher, al- 
though he is a type frequently met with, 
is the universal flirt. Everything fem- 
inine between the cradle and the grave 
is in his class, and he starts out on the 
primitive principle that the only subject 
in which women are interested is sen- 
timent, and that the only way to enter- 
tain them is by making love to them, 
as one would shake a rattle to entertain 
a baby. 

This is a good theory, but the man 
generally lacks discrimination in apply- , 
ing it. It is inevitable that in time he 
should become too glib with his story. 
Its dramatic effect is spoiled by its lack 
of sincerity. He knows too wall where, 
as they say on the stage, the “business” 
comes in, where to seize her hand, 
where to draw her pompadour down on 
his shoulder and murmur, “My own!” 
More significant still, his kiss doesn’t 
hit the back of her head, or the end of 
her nose, as the agitated real lover’s 
kiss generally does. The very perfec- 
tion of the scene cries aloud in clarion 
tones of previous rehearsals. 

Only the very inexperienced or the 
elderly, who have reached the time when 
they cannot afford to look gift love- 
making in the mouth, are deceived by 
the universal flirt; and, by the way he 
does it, women judge of a man’s sincer- 
ity in his love-making. If he quotes 
poetry and says lovely, soulful things, 
they know he is flirting; but if he gets 
red in the face and blurts out any old 
thing, they decide on whether they will 
have a church wedding, or be married 
under a floral horseshoe in the back 
parlor. 

Besides this, another difficulty the 
universal flirt encounters is that no 
woman wants to be admired by a man 
that admires every other woman. 
There’s no credit or sport in going out 
and capturing the house cat. What 
goes to her head is the thought that she 
has taken a citadel that every other 
woman has stormed in vain. Charlotte 
Bronte knew what she was about when 
she made Rochester a swarthy and mur- 
derous villain, who smiled for only one 
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woman. That sort of a man always has 
been and always will be able to make 
hair mattresses out of the lovelocks 
girls send him. 

The universal flirt’s twin brother is 
the love-at-first-sight man. He is intro- 
duced to a woman two minutes before 
he takes her down to dinner. On the 
way to the dining-room he tells her 
that the minute he first saw her he was 
thrilled by a strange presentiment of 
fate. It was something eerie, inexpli- 
cable, but he felt as if they had met be- 
fore, in some previous incarnation, or 
as if their lives were to be mysteriously 
linked together. 

3etween the soup and the fish he con- 
fides to her that she is the ideal for 
whom he has been searching for weary 
years. Nobody before has ever under- 
stood his highly strung and artistic na- 
ture. He had grown weary of the vapid 
women he had met in society, and was 
thinking of withdrawing to a hermit 
cell somewhere in a swell bachelor 
apartment house; but, thank Heaven! 
she has come just in time to avert the 
catastrophe and save his tottering faith 
in Woman. What if they have only 
known each other a few minutes? 
What is time when Heart cries to 
Heart? 

With the entrée, he tells her the sad, 
sad story of his life that he has never 
confided to a single human being before. 
By the time they reach the roast, he is 
painting an impressionistic picture of 
what existence might be with a kindred 
soul. With the salad, she is made aware 
that she has inspired a deathless passion, 
and over the coffee he murmurs as near 
a proposal as is safe with the present 
breach-of-promise laws. 

This is very, very sudden, and a wom- 
an takes it according to her kind. If she 
is a greenhorn and superhumanly vain, 
she makes a serious reply. Otherwise, 
she throws him a smile that says: “To 
be continued in our next.” 

The man-who-loves-at-first-sight is 
rather passing out of vogue, and he tells 
the story of never having loved before 
only to débutantes. He knows that older 
women will laugh at it. Besides, not 


every woman cares to make a school- 


mistress of herself and give a man his 
first lessons in love-making. Still, there 
is no doubt that there is a deal of subtle 
flattery in believing that you are the first 
of your sex to touch a man’s heart, and 
if he could only furnish an affidavit of 
veracity with his tale, the love-at-first- 
sight man would be very dangerous. 

Another male flirt who, like Saul, has 
slain his thousands, is the man whose 
strong suit is his sins. He begins the 
campaign by making every girl he meets 
his mother confessor. He talks darkly 
of a lurid and romantic Past. He ad- 
mits that he has a noble but a wild and 
reckless nature, and that he has done 
desperate deeds because no one cared 
for him. He never had a mother or a 
sister, but if some Angel Woman would 
only put her little white hand in his, she 
could lead him up to the mountain 
heights of the higher life. 

Goodness only knows why, but the 
idea of making a reformatory of herself 
is irresistibly fascinating to every wom- 
an, and the bold, bad, wicked man sel- 
dom fails to win, especially with pious 
girls. They pray for him—and when a 
woman begins to pray for a man she 
is gone—and send him good books, and 
embroider religious texts for his room, 
and it breaks their dear, little, innocent 
hearts when they find that every other 
woman he knows is sending up petitions 
for his salvation, and that he is a meek 
and law-abiding citizen, after all. 

The direct antithesis of wicked Don 
Juan is the serious flirt, but, strangely 
enough, he is equally successful. 
Clergymen are the best exponents of 
this branch of the art, and, as a class, 
the cloth still holds the record as cham- 
pion heart-breakers. The serious flirt 
never compliments a woman about her 
face, but about her mind. He affects 
an interest in her point of view; he asks 
her advice and defers to her judgment. 
He brings her books, instead of bon- 
bons. He has long talks with her about 
the great problems of life, in which 
gradually, imperceptibly, the general 
note merges into the personal. 

Few women care for a compliment 
about their looks. It is ton much of one 
of the conventional white lies of society 

















that every man feels duty-bound to tell 
every woman, but to be treated as an in- 
tellectual equal, to be neither patronized 
as a fool nor amused like a baby with 
fairy-stories, is flattery so sweet and 
rare that no daughter of Eve can resist 
it, and the wonder is that so few men 
have ever understood its value. 

The cleverest masculine flirt is the 
platonic flirt. He is a professional where 
other men are bungling amateurs. He 
goes into the game with a life-preserver, 
for he virtually serves notice in the be- 
ginning on the woman that he is not to 
be taken seriously, and has quarantined 
the altar. After that he feels free to be 
as sentimental as he likes, and he pushes 
the privilege. 

He talks of souls and not of hearts, 
but it comes to the same thing. He has 
a lovely code of ethics that makes it per- 
fectly right for women to dote on him, 
so long as they don’t expect him to 
marry them. His stronghold is sym- 
pathy. He converses beautifully about 
the communion of kindred minds, and 
the dangerous thing about him is that 
he does understand woman’s nature and 
gives her the comprehension for which 
she often hungers and starves. Not 
every one that plays with fire gets 
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burned, but before a woman engages in 
a platonic flirtation she had better be 
sure that her heart is covered with as- 
bestos. 

The married flirt is wearisome be- 
cause he lacks originality. He always 
has a secret sorrow. He is married to 
a woman that does not understand him. 
She is merely filled with bread and but- 
ter, while he is All Soul. After telling a 
woman this, he invariably looks tender- 
ly into her eyes, and murmurs, in a 
poetic voice: “Ah! if I had not met you 
too late! What a heaven life would be 
with one whose nature is attuned to 
mine.” 

Many warnings have been posted 
against the married flirt, but, as a rule, 
only very young girls and the abnor- 
mally sympathetic are impressed by him. 
The average woman has heard the same 
tale too often. Besides, a man whining 
over a bad bargain and complaining of 
his wife doesn’t arouse one’s romantic 
pity. It fills one with disgust. 

And so the merry little game of flir- 
tation goes gayly on. Sometimes people 
are hurt? Perhaps, but the.element of 
danger is the vital interest of all sport, 
and, after all, the most elastic known 
substance is the human heart. 


* 


TO ONE MASQUERADING AS A NUN 


(AFTER BLANCHET) 


NA» lovely vestal, by what vow 
Dost thou my heart condemn? 
That linen white across thy brow 
Seems but a diadem, 
Whose folds, if lowered to thine eyes, 
Would make thee Cupid in disguise. 





Tuomas WALSH. 





IN THE DUSK OF LOVE 


By Arthur Stringer 


HERE lies the sorrow—if we could forget! 
For one brief hour you gave me all the love 

That women ask, and then with cruel hands 
Set free the singing voices from the cage, 
And shook the glory from the waiting rose; 
And in Life’s empty garden still I clung 
To this, and called it love, and seemed content ! 
Love! Love! ’Tis we who lose it know it best! 
Love! Love! It gleams all gold and marble white 
High on the headlands of our troubled lives 
Pure as these olden Apollonian walls 
To twilit eyes; by day a luring star 
That leads our sea-worn hearts from strait to strait, 
By-night a fire and solace thro’ the cold; 
Yet standing as this temple stands, a door 
To worlds mysterious, to alien things 
And all the glory of the gods themselves! 


Love! Love! It is the blue of bluest skies; 

The farthest green of waters touched with sun; 
It is the calm of evening’s earliest star 

And yct the tumult of most troubled tides. 

It is the frail original of flowering things, 

A timorous flame that once half-feared the light, 
Yet, loosened, sweeps the world, consuming time 
Ana tinsel empires, grim with blood and war! 

It is a hostage lent of Death, that Life 

Once more in times afar may find its lost; 

It is the ache and utter loneliness 

Of wintry lands made wonderful with Spring; 
Music it is, and song, regret and tears; 

The rose upon the tomb of fleeting youth; 

The one red wine of life, that on the lip 

Of thirst turns not to ashes! Change and time 
And sorrow kneel to it, for at its touch 

The world is paved with gold, and wing by wing, 
Faith’s autumn fields and valleys dark with rain 
Re-waken with the birds of Memory! 
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By Robert E. MacAlarney 


T was a very jolly little party. Dwight 
Luddington had got back from 
Manila after two years of a volun- 

teer lieutenancy, and Percy Winslow 
was giving the dinner in the cellar of 
“Little Hungary.” The carriages were 
ready by the Houston Street curb, for it 
was past eight, and they were all going 
to drive to a roof garden to finish the 
evening. They were waiting only for 
Luddington to respond to Percy Win- 
slow’s welcome-home toast. Percy was 
finishing, quite covered with blushing 
confusion, while the men applauded and 
the women rattled their spoons against 
their coffee-cups until their neighbors 
bent heads toward the party in the cor- 
ner and smiled before returning to their 
own coffee. 

They were somewhat removed from 
the other diners. A_ well-instructed 
courier from Percy’s club had secured 
for them a retreat among the huge casks 
of tokay and slivovitz at the far end of 
the cellar. The men and women who 
passed by them into the second cellar, 
because there were no other tables to be 
kad among the casks, eyed them with 
the unspoken, but none the less plainly 
resentful envy, with which one always 
regards people who succeed in getting 
things one does not possess. 

Midway between the cellar stairs and 
the wine tuns, the stringed orchestra 
was crashing out wild Hungarian airs, 
the man at the finger piano striking 
the wires madly with two fuzzy sticks 
like pipe cleaners. The hussar-frogged 
waiters darted from table to table, fill- 
ing the half-emptied glass syphons with 
fresh tokay. The atmosphere was heavy 
with the mingled odors of spiced foods, 





fragrant liqueurs and corsage-crushed 
violets. There was a great deal of laugh- 
ter and gayety, some of it real and much 
of it unreal. 

Luddington leaned back in his chair 
and blinked at it all uncertainly through 
the haze of cigar smoke, which rose and 
fell like a moving curtain. It seemed 
odd that three months ago he had been 
so far away from it. He could shut his 
eyes and still feel the sun bake, and the 
sting of the jungle gnats. Three months 
ago he would have given his two years’ 
pay for a swallow of muddy ditch water. 
To-night there was a carafe of filtered 
Croton at his elbow, and he was regard- 
ing it calmly. Some of the company 
might be dying for a drink of water now 
—might be dying like Casey. He put 
out his hand and touched the cool bulge 
of the glass bottle. There had been full, 
cool carafes on that same table when 
the Eighth and Casey and he had been 
lying in sandpits, swollen-tongued and 
glassy-eyed for the want of a gill of 
cheap water. 

He brushed an arm across his face un- 
steadily. His eyes had been trouble- 
some ever since a revolver had spit fire 
across them in that last wild night 
scramble at Matapan. It had _ been 
Casey’s revolver, and Casey—poor devil 
was done with things, jolly well done 
with it all. 

A wave of merriment brought him 
back to a realization of his surround- 
ings. Percy Winslow was speaking. He 
was leaning against his chair, his glass 
upraised and = smiling. Luddington 
looked at him and thought he was very, 
very young. His face was the smooth, 
almost baby countenance of the New 
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York man whose existence had been 
spent within no more strenuous environs 
than the limits of a favorite club window 
or the links at Ardsley. 

“Here’s to you, Lud, and those you 
love. And here’s to the luck that 
brought you. back to those who love 
you,” rippled Percy. There was much 
hand-clapping as he sat down. 

Luddington let his eyes reach across 
the table. He saw Candace Brooks 
draw her feather boa about her shoul- 
ders as she bent over to Rawlins Rich- 
ardson. Mrs. Stacey, the chaperon, 
was watching them half amusedly. They 
were whispering to one another the 
small nothings, which, somehow, mean 
the most to one at a dinner, although 
one does not guess it at the time. Mrs. 
Stacey’s left arm lay across the linen. 
The candle shadows revealed its shape- 
liness effectively. It was a very well 
preserved, plump left arm. Luddington 
smiled as he watched her drawing on a 
glove. 
over to where he knew he should find 
Her. It was still a new joy to him—to 
have come back after all those months 
and to have found that she was waiting 
for him. Helen Maddox and he had 
been children together. They had gone 
to the same dancing classes and their 
people had owned country places on 
Long Island, side by side. Together 
they had done the dozen and one things 
New York children do when they are 
growing up. 

She caught his glance and gave him a 
quick nod of recognition. She was lean- 
ing upon the table, her chin upon one 
hand, looking across the orchids. The 
orchestra finished its crashing czardas. 
“Get them to play, ‘Ma Tiger Lily’ said 
Candace Brooks, in an undertone. Raw- 
lins Richardson scrawled something 
upon the back of a card. He 
handed the card to one of the 
hussar waiters, who took it. to the 
long-haired musicians. Their leader 
smiled and bowed in the direction 
of the corner table. A moment later the 


rollicking music-hall ditty rang through 
the room, and the diners bobbed their 
heads to its rhythm, the younger ones 
humming the refrain. 





Then he sat upright and looked: 
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Luddington got upon his feet slowly. 
He held his glass toward the hovering 
hussar at the tokay syphon. Then he 
placed the full glass upon the table- 
cloth before him. “If you don’t mind 
being a quarter hour late for the 
roof garden, I'd like to propose one 
more toast,” he said. 

There was a murmur of polite assent, 
and the women who had been adjusting 
their wraps sank back into their chairs. 
“Is it a story?” asked Percy Winslow, 
doubtiully. “‘There is a ripping troupe 
of acrobats on for the first turn at the 
Casino.” 

“It is a story,” said Luddington. He 
sat down, lighted a cigarette and drew 
imaginary squares upon the tablecloth 
with the match stick. Mrs. Stacey 
frowned. She had finished drawing on 
her gloves, and it was annoying to 
arrange one’s frock at a dinner table a 
second time. Helen Maddox noticed the 
evanescent signal of displeasure and 
smiled vaguely. 

“I hate talking shop,” said Ludding- 
ton. “It is beggarly bad form. But 
you've wished me a ‘welcome home’ to- 
night—no one of you will ever know 
just how much getting home means 
after three years over there—and be- 
fore we drive uptown to the roof garden 
and Percy’s acrobats,,I want you to 
drink with me to Casey.” 

“‘For the wearin’ of the green,’ 
chanted Percy Winslow at his elbow. 

“Be quiet, Percy. You'll spoil the 
story,” whispered Mrs. Stacey, reprov- 
ingly. She watched the curve of Lud- 
dington’s mouth harden into an almost 
straight line as he listened. 

“Casey,” he said. “Private Terence 
Casey, of the Eighth. He didn’t have 
the luck to come home on the transport 
that brought me. He’s over there still. I 
can’t tell you how much like a dream it 
has seemed—getting back to New York. 
You see, the Philippines aren’t a bit like 
London or Paris or even Monte Carlo, 
and one gets homesick in these places 
after a few weeks. Why, I’ve been 
childish with the sheer joy of being 
here ever since I landed at Pier A. I 
caught myself laughing aloud on a 
Broadway car the other day with Jim- 
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mie Forbes. We were going to the 
Staten Island Ferry to get a_ boat 
to the club links. And when we 
passed Wall Street the Trinity chimes 
jangled out of tune, as they al- 
ways used to do, and there was 
the same stream of brokers’ clerks 
and messenger boys spurting across the 
car tracks to Rector Street and the ‘L.’ 
It was all so good, so like heaven, being 
among it again, that I laughed. And 
when Jimmie asked me what the joke 
was, I said, ‘It isn’t a joke. It’s the se- 
riousness of being here.’ 

“Of course I know I’m not the only 
man that has felt that way. But some- 
how I feel that-1 ought to be telling 
people—persons like Percy Winslow 
here, who believe in being comfortable— 
how lucky they are to be in New York 
and that they ought to stay right here 
and never go away.” 

Luddington paused for a moment un- 
certainly. The others were staring at 
him in well-bred curiosity—all save 
Helen Maddox. She did not look at 
him at all. Her gaze was fixed upon 
the Hungarian fiddlers. He made an 
impatient gesture of the hand. 

“[ know you will think I am talking 
queerly,” he said. “You will think it is 
the fever and the worry and, maybe, 
the old aphasia come back. But it isn’t. 
I'm simply realizing that I’m here with 
you all, here with—my friends.” He 
laughed as if half ashamed of the feeling 
in his voice. The girl on the other side 
of the table seemed to be counting the 
furious strokes of the man at the finger 
piano. 

“And now?” said Percy Winslow, un- 
easily. 

“And now I’m coming to Casey,” said 
Luddington. “The newspapers _ told 
pretty well how it happened, how we 
were quartered in a native church, tired 
out from ‘hiking it’ through jungle, and 
unsuspicious because we thought the 
brown beggars were friendly. Casey 
was rolled in the blanket next me when 
the rush came. We didn’t even have 
our guns. A five-foot brown man, who 
hasn't been taught to shoot at Creed- 
moor and who handles a six-shooter like 
a ten-year-old boy, isn’t dangerous in 
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the abstract. But when you have to 
meet him, only half awakened from a 
sleep of exhaustion and you find the 
gun-stacks and the side-arm belts aren’t 
quite where you think they are, he has 
to be taken seriously.” 

“Like opening your eyes after a fall 
at polo and wondering where the ball is 
and whether your color has scored,” 
said Rawlins Richardson, nodding his 
head decidedly. 

Luddington smiled. “Something like 
that,” he said. “I think a few of them 
tramped on Casey and me before we 
found our revolvers. The spurts from 
the rifles were the only light we had. I 
could hear the grunting of struggling 
men in the dark and I tried to yell out 
orders. No one heard me except Casey 
and I quit that. We must have fought 
pretty much all over the church. Now 
and then there was the crash of a falling 
image and the rattle of spilled altar or- 
naments, and the long benches got us 
tangled up badly. We knew it was only 
a question of minutes when B Company 
would be doubling up, so Casey and I 
worked toward where we figured the 
door must be, to yell at them not to pot- 
shot us all together. 

“We crawled to the wall and started 
forward an inch at a time. We could tell 
that the others were on the opposite side 
of the church, for the bullets that spat- ~ 
ted into the soft plaster above our heads 
came from Krags which we knew had 
‘U. S. A.’ stamped on their butts. Ca- 
sey kept hold of my belt as we stumbled 
along. I tried to fancy what time it 
was. We couldn’t have been sleeping 
more than an hour or two when the rush 
came. It’s funny what thoughts come 
to a man at a time like that. I remem- 
ber saying to myself: ‘The theatres are 
just out in New York. And they’re go- 
ing to supper after the play—going to 
supper—and I’m out here.’ I kept say- 
ing it over and over, until it ran sing- 
song through my brain like a kinder- 
garten game. I wonder what you all 
were doing that night.” Luddington 
paused suddenly. 

Rawlins Richardson picked his cig- 
arette to pieces moodily. “You can 
guess,” he said, bitterly. “Sitting in a 
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corner window at Forty-fourth Street 
and the Avenue with bar-le-duc jelly 
and gervais cheese.” 

Candace Brooks touched his arm 
timidly, but he did not notice it. And 
again Mrs. Stacey frowned. It did not 
seem to her to be a fitting prelude to a 
roof garden. 

“T think 1 shall do a whole lot of that 
sort of thing now,” said Luddington, 
reflectively. ‘Well, anyway, the next 
moment I felt Casey’s revolver barrel 
slide over my cheek from behind. When 
it barked I got the powder spit in my 
eyes that bothers me yet. We had 
stumbled into the thick of them and 
Casey was very busy for a while. I 
couldn’t see and naturally he had to look 
after me. B Company didn’t come any 
too soon. Some one sponged my face, 
and then I could squint well enough by 
the orderly’s lantern to find Casey lying 
on one of the benches, with Baker, the 
regimental surgeon, bending over him. 
‘Going out this time, Doc?’ I heard Ca- 
sey ask. And Baker, bending a bit 
lower and with a break in his voice that 
was new to me, answered: ‘My boy, I’m 
afraid so.’ There were a lot of other 
men to be looked after, so they left us 
alone. 

“‘Tt’s my finish, sir, this time,’ Casey 
. said to me. ‘We went through the scrap 
together and, if you don’t mind, sir, I’d 
like to fight it out the rest of the way 
with you alongside.’ The boy wasn’t 
more than twenty-four, and it was such 
a miserable place to die in. He would 
close his eyes fitfully, and when his mind 
wandered he would sing. He sang 
oftenest one of the songs the regulars 
had taught us around the campfires at 
night, the first year we were in service. 
It goes Luddington repeated the 
words slowly: 





“It’s ‘three rounds blank,’ 
And a soldier’s got to stay 

In his mouldy blanket sleeping 
Till the Judgment Day. 

So it’s flag around his jacket, 
And the chaplain’s ‘dust to dust.’ 

The sleeping won’t be falling in. 
But we that’s left—we must.” 


Helen Maddox turned her face to- 
ward him almost angrily. 


There were 
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tears in her eyes. He did. not see her, 
for he was intent upon his coffee spoon, 
with his brows knit, as if he were trying 
to remember. The girl touched Mrs. 
Stacey’s arm. “Oh, don’t!” she said, 
with a little gasp. Mrs. Stacey drew 
the hand within her own, and patted it 
gently. 

“His voice quavered up and down,” 
Luddington went on, slowly. “And as 
he sang, the old jingle kept running 
through my head again, ‘They’re going 
to supper after the play—after the play.’ 
Baker had said he would last until 
morning and it was half dawn when 
the boy came to-himself. I fancy all of 
us want some one to confide in when 
we are about slipping over the edge. 
I’ve seen a hardened old fellow, stif- 
fened in the iron of the service, ask a 
comrade to listen while he talked about 
the old home and his mother. Casey 
didn’t talk about his mother because the * 
only mothering he could remember he 
had got from the head matron at the 
foundling asylum on Randall’s Island. 
You can guess whom he talked abouf 
instead.” 

Percy Winslow looked around the 
table and then at Luddington. “A girl,” 
he said, softly. 

Luddington nodded. 
he called her,” he said. 

“It was this way. Casey had been a 
groom before he enlisted. He had a 
job of standing with a fur-lined carriage 
robe over his left arm, waiting on the 
sidewalk for his mistress to come out 
from making a call or shopping or the 
theatre. He was standing outside a pair 
of glass vestibule doors when The Girl 
came out the first morning. 

“T am not sure that I would not have 
smiled if he had told me the story at any 
other time. But the boy’s life was leak- 
ing away cruelly fast and he and I both 
knew it. Somehow, with the death 
angel bending to the quick down stroke, 
one forgets ‘class’ and all that. I dare- 
say, if I were an enlisted footman and 
were dying in a queer old church in a 
strange country, I might like to recall 
some sweet-faced society girl who had 
treated me as if I were human, even if 
I were a servant. I might see how very 


“His queen,’ 















foolish it all was, if I should get well, 
of course. But dying is a fearfully 
democratic thing. I’ve learned | that 
more than once out there. 

“The girl never knew. Casey was a 
man if he was not a gentleman. ‘Lieu- 
tenant,’ he said, ‘it was like loving an 
angel. She was too dainty and fine to 
lean against the carriage cushions.’ 
There was a lot more of that sort of 
thing. The girl was probably not at all 
angelic. She was, I fancy, simply the 
well-gowned, well-bred New York so- 
ciety débutante, no doubt quite capable 
of giving way to a well-bred petulance 
if ‘Madame’ failed to send home her hat 
or frock according to promise. Casey 
had seen her every day for four months, 
the carriage-robe over his left arm 
growing heavier each time. She 
thanked him once for something he had 
done, and thinking her an angel, he was, 
for the time being, in heaven. 

“You must remember the boy told me 
this in jerky bits. . There wasn’t any ice 
and there wasn’t any water. God! I 
can shut my eyes now and believe there 
isn’t any water in the whole world.” 

Luddington reached out and touched 
the carafe. “The thing that has been 
hardest to realize since I got back,” he 
said, “is that there is water to drink 
when you are thirsty. Thé first time I 
dined at the club I wanted to carry off 
the water bottles. 

“T had some whiskey that I used for 
moistening Casey’s lips, but it was hard 
work for him to talk. ‘I want to tell 
some one,’ he said, ‘and I think I’d 
rather tell you than any of the others.’ 
It was one day after the brougham had 
been taken to the stables that Casey had 
found the miniature.” 

Mrs. Stacey looked puzzled. Candace 
Brooks said “Oh!” very softly, twice, 
as Luddington continued. “It was a 
little p'cture of the girl her mother wore. 
It had been twisted from its chain. 
Casey had found it among the rugs and 
had kept it. ‘I was a thief, sir,’ he said 
to me. ‘But I was going—TI couldn’t 
stand it, being on the box three feet in 
front of an angel. So I enlisted. And 
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I took the ivory picture with me. 
Luddington lighted a fresh cigarette 
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at one of the table candles. Helen 
Maddox raised her head impatiently. 
“Then you have it?” she asked. 

“Yes,” said Luddington. He put his 
hand in his waistcoat pocket and drew 
out a small gold miniature case studded 
with diamonds, that winked in the 
candlelight. He laid it upon the table 
beside his coffee-cup. “A little bit of a 
thing,” he said. ‘But it was Casey’s 
fetich through two years’ service in the 
islands, with a quick dash to Pekin 
thrown in. 

“‘T’ve only opened it once,’ he said. 
‘Only once since I stole it. It was 
enough to know that she was there— 
there inside the lid. But if you don’t 
think it’s wrong, sir, I’d like to look at 
her once more.’ [I left the boy with his 
picture. He fell asleep with it in his 
hand, but when I went to him the minia- 
ture-case was closed.” 

Luddington hesitated. Candace 
Brooks was crying quietly behind the 
orchids. Mrs. Stacey was deliber- 
ately tearing the third button from 
one glove. Her lips were trembling 
strangely. The rest were very silent. But 
over near the cellar stairs the strings 
were snapping gayly, and the laughter 
from the other tables was incessant. 
Percy Winslow turned petulantly to- 
ward the orchestra. “Ma Tiger Li-ill- 
ill-ly,” swayed the fiddles. The man at 
the finger piano pounded joyously with 
his fuzzy pipe cleaners. 

‘Don’t stop like that,” said Rawlins 
Richardson, querulously. “It isn’t fair.” 

“There isn’t much more to tell,” said 
Luddington. “The boy died at day- 
break. And I took the miniature, to 
give it back to The Girl and make resti- 
tution for Casey.” 

“And you have never found her?” 
asked Mrs. Stacey. 

Luddington shook his head gravely. 
“T haven’t opened the case to look at 
the picture,” he said. “I haven’t cared 
to—yet.” 

“But you are going to?” said Helen 
Maddox. 

“T think I shall open it to-night,” re- 
plied Luddington. Then he picked up 
his tokay. “You see, I shouidn’t be 
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here if it hadn't been for Casey,” he 
said. ‘‘And, if you will, I want you to 
drink a toast to my comrade.” 

The men were upon their feet with 
raised glasses. Candace Brooks took 
up the gold case gently. “I don’t think 
he would care—now—since we know,” 
she whispered. The women clustered 
about her. ‘There’s a crest,’ she ex- 
claimed. Her finger began to trace the 
chased lines and then paused, irresolute. 
She pushed the miniature over to Lud- 
dington, who had dropped into his chair. 
He picked it up and looked around the 
table, slowly. 

“T have often wondered whether The 
Girl would understand if I told her 
about Casey,” he said. 

Mrs. Stacey opened her lips quickly, 
but it was Helen Maddox who spoke 
first. She gazed over at Luddington 
steadily. “I think The Girl would un- 
derstand,” she said. Her arm went 
around Candace Brooks, who was sob- 
bing. 

Rawlins Richardson looked at them 
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anxiously. ‘“‘It’s getting late,” he said. 
“And if we’re going to the Casino 
roof—” 

Mrs. Stacey knew the carriages were 
waiting, so she picked up the tableful 
with a quick glance. 

“What I can’t understand,” said 
Percy Winslow to Rawlins Richardson, 
after the acrobats had bowed to their 
last encore and the first pitcher of claret- 
cup was demanding attention, “is why 
the women were so badly broken up. 
Of course the story was sad and all that, 





and Casey was a bully chap. Now if 
The Girl had been there.” 
Richardson sipped slowly. ‘‘You 


weren't meant for tragedy, Percy,” he 
said, thoughtfully. “Vaudeville’s your 
field, and the Casino roof’s just about 
your size.” 

Winslow was watching two ushers 
take down “No. 3” and hang up “No. 4” 
at either end of the stage. He looked 
at his programme. “Fay Morris is on 
next,” he said. “Now we'll hear real 
ragtime.” 
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WHITE BIRCHES 


AIDENS that glimmer through the dusky wood, 
Finger on lip, demure, alluring ; 

In silent loveliness, as when ye stood 

On Latmos’ side, and Pan, all sorrow curing, 
Played sylvan airs on his sweet, mystic reed, 

While little Dryads crept in fearful stealth 
To give the strange, compelling music heed 

That flooded all the glade with golden wealth. 
Fair Vestal Virgins, so ye stand to-day ; 
But Pan is vanished with his pipe away! 


RosALiE ARTHUR. 

















ROMANCE IN THE THIRTIES 


By Caroline Duer 


Time—The_ present. 


PLaceE—New York. 


CHARACTERS 


LypIA: . 
ANNE 


CENE—The bedroom of Lydia. As 
the curtain rises, Lydia, in the most 
extravagant of lace teagowns, 1s 

discovered lying on a sofa. Beside her, in 
an armchair, sits Anne, in an equally ex- 
travagant outdoor costume of velvet and 
fur. A small tea-table stands between 
them. 


ANNE (pouring out tea for herself) 
—No, don’t move. I can help myself, 
and I know your head aches badly. I’m 
so sorry. 


Lyp1a—Oh, there are worse ills. Tell 
me, did you have a smooth trip? You 
were on the best boat in the world. It’s 


very good in you to come to me so soon. 

ANNE—I should have come yester- 
day, but in the morning there were so 
many complications about trunks, and 
in the afternoon I had—at least, there 
was something I promised to do 

Lypia (languidly)—Did you have a 
pleasant summer abroad ? 

AnNE—The very happiest time ] 
ever had in my life—and what hap- 
pened to everybody here? And what did 
you do? Lydia, dear, you really look 
pale. Are you sure a cup of tea 
wouldn’t do you good? 

LypiA (impatiently)—I1 believe you 
think it a panacea for all ills. 

ANNE (laughing)—Like the motto 








they put on court-plaster boxes: “I cure 
all wounds save those of love.” 
LypIA 


(sitting up suddenly)—And 





Aged thirty-one 
Aged thirty-two 


that being the matter with me, why, 
neither tea nor court-plaster will cure 
it. Oh, how my head throbs! 

ANNE (startled)—Lydia! 
you talking about? - 

Lypia (wearily lying down again)— 
I want to marry a man whom the family 
do not approve of. I won't tell you his 
name just yet, but Well, you know 
Dick Daring? A man of that sort. I’ve 
had a long scene, full of argument and 
irritation, with mamma about it, and 
I’m worn out. If only people would be- 
lieve that one knows what one wants 
when one reaches years of discretion ! 

ANNE (smiling )—Perhaps they think 
you have got past years of discretion, if 
you want to marry a man of Dick’s sort. 
He’s awfully charming, but 

Lypia (smiling back)—Oh, go on. A 
regiment of “‘buts’’ has been marching 
over my prostrate feelings all the morn- 
ing. 

ANNE (still amused )—Well—won’t 
it be rather an expensive luxury! If 
he’s at all like Dick, he never made a 
cent in his life, and never will. 

Lypia (gravely)—So mamma takes 
every opportunity of telling me. But 
what of it? Everybody can’t be a 
money-spinner! If I had wanted that 
kind of machine, I might have 
taken Well, I might have taken 
some one else, years ago. And he’s not a 
pauper. He’s got a small income 

ANNE (interrupting)—Which, no 
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doubt, he’s been in the habit of spend- 
ing like a large one. 

Lyp1ia—I have 
own 

ANNE (as before)—And have had 
everything your father could give you, 
besides. 

Lyp1a (leaning forward on her el- 
bow)—That was a great deal too much. 
Too many fine clothes, too much wait- 
ing upon, too much leisure, too many 
amusements that don’t amuse me any 
more ; too much variety of the same sort. 
I’m tired of it all. I want some re- 


something of my 





sponsibility. I want the real things of 
life. 

ANNE. (thoughtfully) — The _ real 
things of life? 

LypiA_ (vehemently)—The things 


every woman has a right to—her own 
home and her own man. And the right 
to select that man by the law of mutual 
attraction—not by the force of circum- 
stance, or the dictates of expediency. I 
want the little everyday cares and com- 
pensations of the ordinary, common- 
place struggle to live. I want my suc- 
cess or failure in fulfilling my everyday 
duties to make a difference in some one’s 
comfort. 

ANNE (indicating the room with a 
sweep of her hand)—And you don’t 
think you’d miss all this? 

Lyp1a (superbly)—Miss it! Of 
course I should miss it. But am I to 
give up the best thing in the world for 
mere tables and chairs? My mother 
married the man she liked—why should 
not I? 

ANNE—Your mother hadn’t been ac- 
customed to “tables and chairs,’ and 
all they represent. In those days no 
young eirl was brought up among the 
luxuries that have become necessities 
to you and me. 

Lypia—“The Tyranny of Things.” 
It’s absurd. True comfort would be to 
possess no more impedimenta than 


could be got into one van, if one were 
moving—and then not move. 

ANNE (laughing)—You'll be telling 
me that you want to do your own house- 
work, next. 

Lypia (settling herself back among 
her cushions)—It would be very well 
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done, I can tell you, and he would 
love to see me as a housemaid. 

ANNE—He must have a keen sense 
of the ridiculous. 

Lyp1a (laughing )—He has—and il- 
most as saucy a spirit as you are blessed 
with. 

ANNE (gayly)—Never mind, it will 
keep him young. 

LypIA (uneasily)—He is a little 
younger than I am—do you think it 
matters ? 

ANNE (hastily)—No, indeed, my 
dear—and, as far as that goes, a man 
is any age his experience makes him. 

Lyp1a (gravely)—1 infinitely prefer 
that he should be experienced. The more 
nice women he has flirted with, the bet- 
ter he has been educated for me. 

ANNE—That is a liberal-minded way 
of looking at it. 

Lyp1a—I should hate to be any man’s 
first love. 

ANNE—But you'd like some assur- 
ance that you were going to be his last. 

Lypra—Now, what do you mean by 
that? Anything in particular? 

ANNE (sighing)—No, indeed, my 
dear, it was just a general reflection, 
applicable to all or any of us. 

Lypia_ = (hesitatingly)—You _ think, 
then, that—that one could not be sure of 
a man—like Dick—if one married him? 

ANNE (sighing again)—I’m afraid 
the emotional, artistic temperament is 
not a very easy thing to deal with. One 
knows one must be always on the alert. 

LypiA (dreamily)—But how charm- 
ingly that sort of nature makes love! 

ANNE (ecstatically )—Doesn’t it! Was 
there ever anything like it! 

Lyp1a (looking up at her in surprise) 
—That’s the first sympathetic thing you 
have said. 

ANNE (embarrassed and blushing) 
—And, yet, I—I—really do sympathize 
with you with all my heart. 

Lypia (sitting bolt upright)—Anne! 
Has it come to you, too? Do you like 
somebody 

ANNE—Too 
deal too much. 

Lyp1a—Whom your family think you 
a fool to marry? 





much?r Yes, a great 














ANNE—Yes. Emphatically, yes. 

Lyp1a—And all these sage counsels 
you have been favoring me with—these 
warnings of worldly wisdom 

ANNE (interrupting)—Were given 
because I longed to hear you take the 
other side—my side. I represented my 
own fears and you, my hopes. What 
you said about “the real things of life” 
was so good. Nothing else matters, 
does it? 





Lypra—I think not—I’m sure not. 
Anne, where did you meet him? Tell 
me all about it. 

ANNE—When we were abroad. 


Toward the end of the summer. He 
went to the same places we did. He and 
I were constantly together. 

Lypia—So—you fell in love with 
each other. 

ANNE—And, of course, the family 
were furious. 

Lyp1a—After having given you every 
opportunity to do it. 

ANNE—And, apparently, taken so 
much pleasure in his society that one 
expected them to welcome him as a son- 
in-law with open arms. 

Lypra—Then I suppose they turned 
on you, and said they never could have 
believed a woman of ydur age capable 
of committing such an act of folly. 

ANNE—Precisely. How did 
guess the very words? 

Lyp1a—That’s what my people said to 
me. I met him—my man, you know— 
at Newport early this summer. I'd 
known him, slightly, for years, but we 
happened to be thrown a great deal 
together, and I began to find out how 
charming he really was. He had a 
kind of pleasant, merry, protecting way 
of taking care of one that was irresisti- 
ble. You know the manner. 

ANNE (dreamily)—Yes, I know the 
manner. 

Lyp1a—Then, when the crash came— 
when I told the family what I meant to 
do and they opposed it so violently—I 
sent him away. I thought I could man- 


you 


age papa better without him, and that 
both my amiable parents—who never 
denied me anything before—would give 
in and let me have what | wanted this 
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time when they saw how I was pining 
for it. 

ANNE—That wasn’t my plan. I de- 
fied them. . I said I knew my own heart 
and my own mind and my own business. 

Lyp1a—I wish I had been so brave; 
but it makes me miserable to quarrel 
with the people I love, even for the sake 
of the person I love better. So I waited 
and hoped; but they were perfectly. ob- 
durate and unreasonable. Last month I 
was in such despair that I wrote to him 
the whole thing seemed impossible, and 
we had better give it up. But, about a 
week ago, I took my courage in both 
hands and decided that I had the right 
to lead my own life in my own way. 

ANNE (taking her hand)—I’m very 
glad, dear. It’s so easy to miss one’s 
happiness by a mistake. 

Lypra—I cabled to him at once, 
“Everything shall be as you wish— 
come.” And he must have sailed im- 
mediately. I had a dreadful scene with 
mamma this morning, when I told her 
what I’d done; but I shouldn’t mind 
that, if only I had seen him. I can’t 
understand why he has not been here 
yet, or sent me some word. 

ANNE—When did he arrive? 

Lypia—When you did—he 
in the same ship. 

ANNE—The same ship 

Lyp1a—That’s why I called it the 
best boat in the world. 

ANNE  (hesitatingly)—Perhaps he’s 
waiting for a line from you. 

Lypia (springing off the sofa)—lIt 
wouldn’t be like him, but it’s possible. 
(She crosses to a writing-table.) How 
did he look, Anne? (Sits down, draw- 
ing portfolio toward her.) 

ANNE (sharply)—Lydia! 
know him? Tell me his name. 

Lyp1a (half turning round)—Well, 
I shouldn’t think it would be very hard 


crossed 





Do I 


to guess. 
ANNE (wildly)—No—no—I can’t 
guess—I might guess wrong. Tell me. 


Lypra.—Why, Dick, of course. I’ve 
been telling you all along. 

ANNE (horrified)—Oh, Lydia! 
Lydia! 

Lypra—Didn’t you understand ? 

ANNE (gasping)—I— thought you— 


Oh, 
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must have heard — something — and 
were teasing mec about him. 

Lyp1ra—Teasing you? Anne! What 
is it? Why do you look so? 

ANNE (Steadying her voice with diffi- 
culty)—I met him abroad this summer. 
That’s the reason I said it was the hap- 
piest time in my life. I suppose it 
must have been just after he received 
your letter—the letter telling him you 
had given him up—that he proposed to 
me—— 

Lyp1a (bewildered)—And the cable? 
I thought he sailed in answer to it. 

ANNE—He never got the cable. He 
came to be with me. 

LypIA (crossing to her)—Anne! 
What are we going to do about this? 
Anne, I’ve got no pride left—are you 


sure you love him as much as I do? 
(She sinks down on the sofa.) 

ANNE (kneeling beside her)—Oh, 
forgive me—please forgive me—I—we 
—were married quietly yesterday after- 
noon. (She buries her face in Lydia's 
lap.) 

Lypia (stroking her hair with trem- 
bling fingers)—Never mind, dear, 
never mind. It takes such a little thing 
to lose us our happiness. I—lI'm glad 
you have not missed yours. 

ANNE (looking up and almost whis- 
pering )—Lydia—if—if he’s like that— 
perhaps I have. 

Lypra—Hush! hush! Don’t you see 
that the only comfort for either of us 
is to believe in him? It’s all the ro- 
mance of our lives. 


i 


THE SILENCE . 


N what far country shall I find you, dear, 
Who waited at the end of every day 

With comfort and with blessing, when the way 
Was rough to climb, and weariness was near? 
Will it be springtime or the waning year? 

Morning or evening, golden skies or gray? 

And, oh, what word will be for me to say 
To tell my heart out and out-brave my fear? 


You will not answer, though I wait to know! 


You give no sign, although I strain to see! 


The frail Spring shadows throng, the white clouds pass, 
The apple boughs shed drifts of petal’d snow— 
Is it from some far heaven you call to me, 
Or do you wait beneath this hillside grass? 
ARTHUR KETCHUM. 

















EMOTIONAL ROULETTE 


By Edgar Saltus 


VERY dogcart has its day. Laurel 
is not green out of season. Love 
is a fever that ends with a yawn. 

Nothing is constant but change—except 
small change, which is femininely incon- 
stant. In this change of things, of ca- 
prices and temperatures, there is a new 
thrill in store. The raptures of Monte 
Carlo are to be rivaled first and then 
eclipsed by the subtler graces of Corfu. 
On that gem of the Ionian Sea a syndi- 
cate of capitalists has arranged to pro- 
vide the emotions of roulette. 

Apropos whereto Poe is quotable. 
You may—or may not—remember his 
vocatives. 

“O, hyacinthine isle! 


O, purple Zante! 
Isola d’oro! 


Fior di Levante!” 


For Zante read Corfu and you can see 
the island which the syndicate has in 
hand. It is sweet enough to kiss, lovely 
enough, as somebody remarked, to take 
in your arms and fondle. There is no 
blue bluer than its waters. There is 
nothing so violet as the velvet of its 
fields. The slopes and intervales are rose 
where they are not canary. The sky is 
silk wadded with films of pink cotton. 
The air is a bath of gold. It has the 
color of dreams, or, rather, it has 
dreams’ changing colors, salmon, cinna- 
bar, saffron and smalt. It beats Monte 
Carlo. It beats Capri. Possibly, though 
we cannot be sure, never having been in 
the South Pacific, it beats Bora-Bora. 
That which it resembles most is the 
Paradis sorti de l’onde, of which the 
tenor tells in the last act of ‘“I’Afri- 
caine.” 

The comparison has its merit, for it 
was in the Ionian Sea, or, if not, then in 


the neighborhood—in matters of this 
kind it is laborious to be precise—that 
Aphrodite emerged into myth. There 
Ulysses sailed. There the sirens sang. 
There that little princess, Nausicaa, 
washed her linen in public. 

Since then how many smart women 
have done the same, not at Corfu, of 
course, but in the newspapers and di- 
vorce courts! It was an admirable 
precedent, quite worthy of a place 
which, if good enough for Venus, the 
syndicate has rightly concluded is good 
enough for everybody. 

Indeed it is. The one protest that we 
shall enter is that it is too good. Shores 
like these should be holy. They should 
be as secure as seraglios from tourists. 
They should be approachable only by 
poets that sail in xebecs and feluccas, in 
barks crimson-hulled, purple-rigged, 
freighted with youth and beauty. 

But poets do not gamble, publicly, at 
least, for, in the abstract, they have no 
prejudices against it. No, none at all. 
On the contrary. Particularly since 
gambling is an emotional diversion, and 
the emotions are the only things fit to 
put into rhythm. But publicly poets do 
not gamble, because it annoys them to 
be addressed by croupiers ; because they 
object to the propinquity and perfumery 
or demi-reps; because it detracts from 
their self-respect to have recent peers 
and recenter millionaires boast that they 
have met them. 

Apart from these inconveniences, 
every poet—every real poet, that is— 
every true bard, let us say, in contradis- 
tinction to every troubadour, enjoys the 
emotion of shying maximums about the 
table. 


Ilo 


And naturally. The enjoyment is not 
merely emotional, it is literary. It is 
cited in the Mahabharata, a sacred epic, 
and what more could any one want? 
It is cited, too, by Herodotus and sung 
by Homer. Patroclus gambled. So did 
the suitors of Penelope. So did Ajax 
at the seige of Troy. Coming up a bit, 
there is Faustine. Her stakes were 
kisses, her dice the knee joints of ga- 
zelles. 

All Rome threw dice, and, we are 
sorry to say, some of the dice were 
cogged. Then there was the great 
game of par impar—odd and even, 
which was played in Capua, for all we 
know to the contrary in Arcadia, as 


well. Gambling was fashionable in 
Babylon. In Nineveh it was the smart 
diversion. As a pastime it has, there- 


fore, a sanction quite archaic, a prece- 
dent classic and literary, as well. 

Cards are more modern and even 
more poetic. They originated in the en- 
chantments of Cordova. They were in- 
vented by the Moors. The latter were 
great at inventing. It is they who in- 
vented rhyme. They wrote everything 
in verse—contracts, challenges, treaties, 
treatises, official notes and messages of 
love. It was they who gave us the dul- 
cimer, the hautbois and the guitar. It 
was they who invented the serenade. 
We are indebted to them for algebra, 
for chivalry, for checkers and_ for 
cards. 

We mention these things not because 
they are recondite, but because they are 
picturesque. We have no erudition to 
display—what is worse, none to con- 
ceal. So abyssmal is our ignorance that 
we can barely distinguish between the 
ace of diamonds and the queen of hearts. 
But we know a few tricks. Of them we 
will cite but one. 

This trick was performed by a friend 
of Mephisto, a Spaniard named Garcia, 
at an hour when Havana- was gorged 
with gold, when the Tacon was an 
aviary of tenors and soprani, when there 
was French opera on the Prado, French 
comedy around the corner, bull-fights 
every fiesta, and bull-fights such as 
would have done the heart of Andalucia 
good. 
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In those lovely days, Garcia, who was 
in Paris, purchased there a stock of 
cards, perhaps ten thousands packs, 
opened them, marked them, sealed 
them, shipped them to Havana, sold 
them cheap, flooded the market, filled 
the clubs with them; then, with let- 
ters of introduction, proceeded to 
Havana, proceeded to play, proceeded to 
win, and, without creating much more 
than a suspicion, continued to win until 
the stock of cards was exhausted and 
Havana less gorged with gold than it 
had been. 

Properly, he ought to have been 
caught and shot, yet we cannot but ad- 
mire his guile. That guile of his was 
shared by a Russian named Balaguine, 
who, at Baden, surreptitiously en- 
tered the Kursaal at night and there, 
with a pincher so artistically com- 
pressed the metal casings of a 
roulette wheel that, on the morrow, 
the ball fell semi-continuously on 
black, which, of course, Balaguine 
was backing for all he was worth, 
and with such success, too, that 
he broke the bank and got away 
before the plant was discovered, That 
performance, however reprehensible, 
strikes us also as very neat. 

In the telling of it we have with- 
out transition—an omission for which 
we apologize—passed from cards to 
roulette. How and when and where the 
latter originated we do not know and it 
is too much bother to look it up. But 
it is very diverting, less scholarly, per- 
haps, than baccarat, yet—barring the in- 
conveniences of public tables which we 
have mentioned—more emotional and, 
therefore, more poetic. 

Apart from the devise of Balaguine, 
the system is as yet undiscovered that 
will enable you to get ahead of it, unless, 
indeed, you rely on luck or, better still, 
on total abstinence. Martingales it de- 
vours. Blanc, who ran Monte Carlo, 
and who, as a result of the running, 
boosted his daughters on to the lower 
steps of thrones, used to say that of all 
his clients those with systems pleased 
him most. 

We have not a doubt of it. 








To enjoy 


the emotions of roulette there are people 











that have played in cellars. To prove 
the value—and the lack of it—of a sys- 
tem there are people that have ruined 
themselves in Monte Carlo’s splendid 
halls and hanged themselves in its gar- 
dens. 

It is obvious, therefore, that if roulette 
be emotional, roulette complicated with 
a system is uplifting. Yet if we may be- 
lieve everything we read and writing as 
we do, that is rather difficult, there is, 
apart from luck and total abstinence, a 
system at which many have lost but 
some have won. It is a system which 
Mr. Labouchere disinterred from a let- 
ter written by Condorcet. This system 
consists in having before you on a bit 
of paper the following numbers: 3, 4, 5, 
6, 7; and in backing the first and last 
figures added together, scratching them 
out if you won, and if you lost, adding 
ten, and so on. 

That looks simple. Simplicity has its 
charms. It also has its deceptions. 
Then, too, the system, however favor- 
able, has the inconvenience of turning 
you into a drudge. You become busy at 
once, and that is very mercantile. In- 
stead of enjoying the poetic emotions of 
play, you are occupied, like a person in 
trade, with debit and credit. All that 
is very vulgar. The one gentlemanly 
way of gambling consists in shying 
maximums about the table. It is not only 
gentlemanly, it is scientific. Yes, indeed, 
For thereby the goddess is wooed with 
her own lures. Chance is confronted by 
hazard. 

Total abstinence is a good way to se- 
duce the lady, too, though partial ab- 
sence has been equally effective. The 
following case, occurring in our private 
practice, is illustrative: 

Two years ago by the clock there 
lived in Boston a remarkably pretty girl. 
Her name was Nadine Jones. Her fa- 
ther, a perfect brute, was a wholesale 
drygoods merchant. In spite of which, 
or, perhaps, precisely on that account, 
he had social aspirations. He was even 
more degraded. His principles were 
blue with Puritanism. Here the plot 
thickens. Nadine was in love. The 


party of the second part was Algernon 
Tate. 


Mr. Jones objected to him vio- 
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lently. He denounced him as a gambler 
and a skunk. Algernon was neither. 
He was a nice boy, tender and true. 
Too true to be rebuffed by any parent 
however depraved. Seeing which, Mr. 
Jones ordered Nadine to pack, and 
carted her off to Europe. 

Algernon followed after, stalked 
them to Cherbourg and ran them down 
at the Grand, in Paris, where, for his 
pains, Mr. Jones insulted him grossly, 
before the waiters at that, declaring that 
his daughter should marry a duke, but 
never a Back Bay loafer, and, ordering 
the girl again to pack, carted her off to 
the Riviera. 

Incidentally, at the Grand, the second 
head waiter, who happened to be Italian 
and who, for reasons which would not 
look pretty in print, preferred Paris to 
Rome, said to Algernon: “Behold me, I 
am prince. I will adopt you moyennant 
finance—say for a thousand francs. You 
will then have the right to use my title 
and that mufle will give you his 
daughter. Out, monsieur, parfaitement.” 

“What!” said Algernon. But finding 
the story to be exact, finding also 
that the thousand francs was only the 
asking price, and that the waiter would 
accept two hundred and fifty, the bar- 
gain was concluded at the consulate, 
and, as Principe della Luna Bianca, Al- 
gernon took the P. L. M. for Nice. 

There the sonority of the name re- 
sounded agreeably in the ears of Mr. 
Jones until, discovering who the owner 
was, he flew into a paroxysm of indig- 
nation. “Coming here with a fake title!” 
he shouted at Nadine. “I'll expose him.” 

But to whom? And how? Besides, 
nobody cared. Meanwhile, in sweet 
clandestine interviews, Nadine and Al- 
gernon had renewed their vows. 

“I cannot see,” Algernon protested, 
“why he objects to me. He calls me a 
gambler. I never touch a card.” 

“Well, don’t, dearest,” sighed Na- 
dine, “and in the end he will give in.” 

But she was losing heart. There 
were tears in her lovely eyes. Those 
tears her father saw. Perhaps they 
affected the brute. In any event, with 
a view of distracting her, with a view, 
too, of exhibiting gambling in all its 
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horror, he took her to Monte Carlo. 
With no other view than that of see- 
ing the sights Algernon got there be- 
fore them. Influenced by those sights, 
he threw a louis on the zero. The zero 
won. A croupier covered it with gold. 
A man over whose back the louis had 
been tossed rose from the table. Al- 
gernon took the empty chair. The pile 
of gold he placed on pair, which, as 
he was seated in the middle of the table, 
was directly in front of him. 

Then he saw green, blue, too, several 
stars as well. From behind him came 
the angry voice of Mr. Jones. What 
was he saying? He did not know. 
What was Nadine saying? He was too 
flabbergasted to hear. But hoping, 
rather than believing, that he had not 
been recognized, with a movement at 
once serpentine and crablike, he ducked 
his head, humped his shoulders, crawled 
from the chair and away. 

In the displacement effected Nadine 
pushed forward, dropped into the seat 
which he had left. Then a curious thing 
happened. Pair won. The croupier 
knowing that the stake upon it belonged 
to the occupant of the chair in which 
Nadine sat, and assuming from the 
shuffle which had occurred, that she 
represented the owner, shoved the win- 
nings over to her. 

That, to her rageful father, was, to 
use a localism of the land, the bouquet. 
Wrathfully he ordered her to shove 
them back. Obediently, Nadine com- 
plied. She shoved them as far as she 
could, which was only to the center of 
the table, where they lay spread over a 
transversal of six numbers. 

Then it seemed as though the very 
devil were in it. In the next twist of the 
wheel the transversal won. Five times 
the amount of the stakes were pushed 
over at Nadine, who again in her help- 
lessness, pushed them back to the center 
of the table, where they again won. 
Again she pushed them back. Again 
they returned to her quintupled. 

Her father, purple now with fury, 
helped in the fight. For his sins he 
could not speak French. Protests 
were useless. Explanations impossible. 
Meanwhile the baise before them was 
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covered with gold, hillocked with azure 
notes. In their joint efforts to be rid of 
the money which kept returning torren- 
tially, again and again the maximum 
was exceeded. The croupier kept telling 
them so. They did not understand. All 
they did understand was that they were 
being engulfed with winnings which 
they did not want. 

From the other tables players had 
flocked. The eyes of the sa//e were upon 
them. There were hushed cries of ap- 
plause, murmurs of envy and advice. It 
was a year and a day since there had 
been such victorious plunging. 

To Mr. Jones it seemed that there 
could be safety only in flight. At a final 
tidal wave of paper and coin he grabbed 
Nadine by the arm, dragged her from 
her seat, forced his way through the 
crowd, through an announcement 
caught up and repeated that they had 
broken the bank, and made for the 
door. 

At his heels an inspector followed. 
Behind him were too underlings. They 
had baskets in which were the spoils. 
At the exit the inspector succeeded in 
overtaking and detaining the fugitives. 
By some miracle, he spoke English. 
That English he used. But to no pur- 
pose. Mr. Jones would not listen to 
him. He waved the baskets away. 

“I won't have the money,” he kept re- 
peating; “it belongs to a scoundrel 
named Tate, who calls himself a prince. 
There he is now,” he interrupted himself 
to exclaim. “Here,” he called to Al- 
gernon, “come for your ill-gotten gains. 
I always knew you were a gambler, and 
there is the damning proof.” 

But Algernon, who had returned to 
watch events, had, in watching them, 
been visited by an inspiration. 

“No, Mr. Jones,” he replied, “it is not 
I who won that wretched money. It is 
Nadine. There is but one way that I 
could consent to so much as sharing it, 
and that is by marrying her, and that I 
refuse.” 

“You refuse!” Mr. 


gasped Jones. 


Then rallying, he bawled, “If that is 
your talk, I’ll have your life!” 

“Algernon!” wailed Nadine. 
papa!’ 


“Papa! 




















MOTHER 


“My child, that man has refused to 
marry you. It is an insult to you, one 
for which he shall answer to me.” 

“Oh, well,” said Algernon, “rather 
than havea fuss, I’ll consent.” 

He was as good as his word, too. 
Without further threats, either. But to 
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this day Mr. Jones does not quite see 
how he gave him the chance, nor yet 
how his daughter—now Mrs. Tate— 
broke the bank at Monte Carlo. 

Yet it all goes to show what we set 
out to explain, that roulette is highly 
emotional. 


a 


MOTHER AND 


SON 


Translated from the French of Paul Hervieu 


I. 


T was one Saturday evening, at Ma- 
dame Gilbert’s, at the hour when 
certain of her intimate friends called 

for tea, in her pretty apartment on the 
Rue de Rennes, facing Saint-Germain- 
des-Prés. .. . 

Colonel Gilbert had been dead two 
years. His widow lived in modest se- 
clusion, seeking, possibly, to repair cer- 
tain wrongs of the past by the ardor 
with which she concentrated all the 
affection of her romantic soul on 
her son André. The latter, who was 
scarcely eighteen, and of an enfeebled 
constitution, on account of premature 
growth, never failed to show his 
mother a most demonstrative tenderness 
mixed with a respect almost fearful. 
Furthermore, she was charmed by the 
expression of virginal innocence that al- 
ways colored and adorned his fresh 
young face when he was in the pres- 
ence of women. 

... Well, on that Saturday evening 
there were several more people than 
usual in Madame Gilbert’s pretty little 
drawing-room; but, as was the custom, 
they were not in evening clothes. 

Madame Gilbert, still beautiful and 
redolent of. charm, walked among her 


guests with an eye attentive to the un- 
expressed wishes of each, displaying the 
opulent grace of her thirty-fifth year. 

Suddenly one of André’s friends, who 
was seated on a golden tabouret beside 
a window, with an energetic movement 
of hand and lip, signified “hush” to the 
assembly. 

An unexpected clamor arose from the 
street: the husky voice of a paper ven- 
dor, yelling in varied tones: 

“Extra! Extra!! Horrible assassina- 
UOGOG osc & a0 4 Oe s- 4 BO 

The final words were drowned in the 
roar of a passing omnibus. 

A moment later the same voice re- 
newed its lugubrious chant. 

The people in the drawing-room had 
kept their silence; each emulating the 
other to make out the final phrase of the 
vendor’s cry. 

After several unsuccessful efforts, the 
listeners, with a smile of abstraction, 
shrugged their shoulders as a sign of 
an insignificant and common disappoint- 
ment. The thread of conversation was 
again caught up, while the vinous and 
now distant cry of the vendor woke 
curiosity elsewhere. 

“The same story every day,” said some 
one. “A new murder, a new victim. I 
might add—a new criminal; but this 
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statement would lack the base of truth, 
since there is no need of new criminals, 
as long as the established ones practice 
with such scandalous impunity !” 

The man that had just spoken began 
anew to sip from a large cup, which 
temporarily took the place of his face in 
the middle of his slightly dyed black 
beard. 

A former Prefect of the Empire, he 
had long enjoyed such an acquaintance- 
ship with Madame Gilbert as gave occa- 
sion for much gossip. Immediately after 
the death of Colonel Gilbert he had gone 
into eclipse. And this evening was his 
first meeting with his old friend since 
that time. Before the gaze of the whole 
company she had received him gra- 
ciously, showing no sign of surprise or 
of pleasure, nor yet of any apparent 
rancor. 

A reply was made to his statement by 
a Member of the Institute: 

“It is not for me to decide whether 
governments have any real responsibility 
in such a matter as this. In any event, 
it is discouraging to reflect that, in spite 
of the most perfect laws and in spite of 
the personal precautions we may take, 
our lives are always at the mercy of no 
matter what other human being.” 

“Precisely,” approved Madame Gil- 
bert, ‘‘and it always enrages me to 
think that my life depends preca- 
riously on the grace that the low- 
est of my equals has the goodwill 
to accord.... For instance, we 
are all planning for the future, we 
dispose of our health, our resources. 
In the midst of our planning, as if 
the long litany of ordinary fatalities 
were not sufficiently dreadful re 

“A madman comes along,” interposed 
a violinist, who wore a _ decoration, 
“brandishing his revolver wildly, and 
one of the bullets hits us.” 

“Or,” ventured the fat and hearty 
wife of an Academician, “a discharged 
cook takes her revenge by a final season- 
ing of poison in the soup.” 

Madame Gilbert enumerated other 
general cases: 

“Now it is some poor unfortunate that 
kills you without any animosity; again, 





some wretch with no other excuse than 
his hatred of FS 

“Or his love!” interrupted the former 
prefect, with a sad, vague smile. 

Thence the talk ran to those that could 
narrate the most anecdotes, drawn from 
reading, from experience or from the 
stories of an absent hero, Murders on 
trains were recalled, murders in boxes 
at the theatre, in private dining-rooms 
of restaurants. Some recounted attacks 
made by night; others, stories of serv- 
ants, despite the best references, at- 
tempting to strangle their employers; 
in fine, a whole budget of parricides, 
fratricides and infanticides, 

Insensibly the company assumed a 
morose air. In this sinister ramble of 
conversation, the imagination of all had 
become shrouded in gloom. .. . 

The husky voice of the paper vendor, 
who was returning on the other side of 
the street, vibrated once more against 
the panes of the windows. .. . 

Among the guests, who were now on 
the point of leaving, several were talk- 
ing in a low, confidential voice of their 
own particular fears, some of which had 
an ingenious character. But one of the 
ladies, known for her clever work in 
painting on porcelain, was more frank 
and outspoken. Yet what did she risk? 
Does not cowardice lend to women per- 
haps the most touching of their moral 
charms ? 

“Nothing is so terrifying to me,” she 
declared, “‘as the idea of those criminals 
that let themselves into a room by a 
skeleton key or by forcing the door. . . . 
I am hardly in bed before this dread 
seizes me. I try to sleep, but my fear 
is too great. My God! Suppose my 
door were to be pushed open just a little 
way, slowly, mysteriously? And then 
a face should appear—just as haggard 
as my own, but fierce and full of terrible 
resolve. My mind’s eye sees this face 
perfectly. Suppose it were to appear in 
the flesh to-night—to-morrow night? 
What could I do? Or say? What 
would become of me?” 

The two fair-haired daughters of this 
lady came close to their mother and 
stood with a charming expression of 
alert courage. 
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“Yes, yes, my dears,” sighed their 
mother ; “but even the three of us could 
do very little in such a case.” 

“Well,” said the older one, “I, for one, 
should make believe I was asleep.” 

“That would never do for me,” said 
the younger one, “for I should be afraid 
of betraying myself out of mere curi- 
osity. I am sure that I would have to 
risk keeping one eye open. Besides, I 
think I should try to find a way out by 
saying very sweetly, as I do, sister, when 
I’m in a hurry: ‘Mr. Burglar, ransack 
the place as it best pleases you. I shall 
not faint, I shall not cry out, if only you 
will leave me alone!’”’ 

At these words André and his friend 
exchanged a glance at once equivocal 
and stealthy, that, had it been noticed 
by his mother, would undeniably have 
caused her a certain feeling of disillu- 
sion. 

“T, also,” said Madame Gilbert to the 


mother of the two fair-haired girls, 
“have always dreaded burglars. On the 


other hand, I have strong bolts on my 
doors and windows; and then I know 
how cowardly the criminal is by nature, 
which is an assurance that gives me 
courage. For all that, madam, I am, 
like you, a lone, defenseless widow.” 

“Ah! but you are not quite alone,” re- 
plied the other. “Your son’s room is 
within call of your voice.” 

“What help is there in that? Do you 
think I could call that poor child to my 
aid—to have him murdered ?” 


The Academician, with sententious 
authority, interposed : 
‘Allow me, Madame Gilbert, to as- 


sure you that a husband may be mur- 
dered just as easily as a son and in the 
same way.” 

At first Madame Gilbert seemed 
slightly estopped by this judicious ob- 
servation; but soon a little pouting 
smile appeared at her mouth, and this 
smile 


strange, little expressed so 
decided a preference for the one 
of the two kinds of love that 


dispute a woman’s heart, this strange 
little smile was so careless of current 
hypocrisies and worldly caution that the 
company broke into talk noisily but with 
good humor. 
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They all were in that frame of mind 
which precedes departure, standing and 
swaying from one foot to the other and 
hesitating to say a single thing worth 
while, lest it lead into new windings of 
conversation. At such a moment every- 
body watches for the first general idea 
that will permit all to leave with a com- 
mon understanding. 

Nevertheless, it was not late; hardly 
half-past ten. Yet, to hear their fare- 
well protestations, one would judge that 
the guests of this quiet house had al- 
ready long overstayed. 

Only one guest,’the former Prefect of 
the Empire, still tarried in the reception- 
room, struggling into his overcoat with 
purposed awkwardness. 

From the depths of the drawing-room, 
Madame Gilbert, believing all her 
guests had gone, called out, chidingly : 

“You must go to bed at once, André. 
You are tiring yourself out too much. 
Did you not notice how pale you were 
this evening ?” 

(Every night she said the same words 
with the same solicitude. “I don’t think 
so, mother,” her tall son would reply, 
shrugging his shoulders. And this me- 
chanical rejoinder was necessary, but 
also sufficient, to allay the fears of this 
mother, who resembled so many others 
in her unjustified daily alarm.) 

“André has gone to get me a cigar,” 
murmured a voice whose tones, though 
familiar, caused her to tremble from the 
soles of her feet to the roots of her 
haughty black hair. 

“Oh, if you will only allow me to 
explain, to defend myself. I admit I am 
very much to blame to have done so 
cruel and senseless an action. But to- 
day I come back repentant and loving as 
on the first day of all. Jeanne! Jeanne!” 
he said, in a low cry. 

She clasped her hands; and at the 
same moment her features were so in- 
volved with the signaling of contrary 
feelings, that it would have been impos- 
sible to divine whether this superb wom- 
an was grinding between her palms the 
void of her anger or of her sorrow. 

“You have the courage!” she sobbed 
at length—“I shall never Silence ! 
My son is coming.” 
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When, under her watchful eye, the 
servants had put the drawing-room in 
some semblance of order, Madame Gil- 
bert dismissed them. She ‘went the 
rounds of her apartment, seeing, ac- 
cording to her faithful habit, that the 
door to the main stairway and the door 
to the servants’ stairs were locked and 
bolted. Then she retired to her room. 

Once there, all her nerves fell under 
the languor of unaccustomed musing. 
Instead of getting herself to bed in less 
than a quarter of an hour, as was her 
custom, she reclined in a large easy- 
chair, lost in dreaming for more than 
double this period of time. 

Through the thin wall that separated 
his room from hers, she could hear An- 
dré stepping to this side and that as 
he prepared for bed. Soon complete 
silence surrounded her. 

She had been taking down her hair 
in an abstracted fashion. Her fingers 
plied the familiar task awkwardly and 
snared themselves in her curled and 
waving tresses. 

“What did he mean by coming back? 
Why had he spoken as he had if he 
did not wish to marry her, now that the 
mourning interval was past?” 

At last she stood up quite straight, 
stretching her arms till the elbows were 
on a level with her thoughtful brow. 
The pose gave her an air of vulgarity 
at once foreign and voluptuous. Then, 
with a somewhat uncertain tread, she 
walked over to her dressing-table and 
consulted her mirror in a friendly man- 
ner. 

A little while later, as she was get- 
ting into bed, she saw by her clock that 
it was twenty-five minutes to twelve. 

“Well, I’ve wasted enough time to- 
night,” she said to herself. 

Hurriedly she lighted a_ night-light 
and then blew out the lamp. 

But instead of the restful sleep she 
hoped for, she found herself alternating 
maddeningly between short whiles of 
stupor and fugitive reveries. 

“No, no,” she mused. ‘‘For the fu- 
ture she owed herself without reserve 


to the adoration of her son. ... All 
the ardor of her flaming soul hencefor- 
ward should burn for this sole object. 
Ah, the beauty of mother-love! The 
only love free from lies and deceit!” 

Then for a few moments she lay in a 
light doze. 

Suddenly the noise of a passing car- 
riage awoke her with a start. Un- 
reasonable terror seized her, and with 
it mingled grewsome memories of the 
evening’s conversation. 

Without knowing why, she listened 
sharply to the rumble of the carriage 
wheels until it faded in the distance. 
And now, in the extreme tension of her 
nerves, she caught the tiniest sound of 
creaking wood in the passageway next 
her room! 

“After all, how stupid were her fears! 
And even if it should happen that 
Could she not reach the window at a 
leap? Once there, smashing a pane, she 
could scream for help with all her might. 
What burglar would not flee at such 
an example of unexpected energy? And 
the effect of that scream on his sense of 
caution? A man is only a man, after 
all.” 

Upon this wise reflection, and the 
creaking of the wood or any noise 
being no longer heard, she buried her 
head in her soft pillow with a final de- 
termination to get to sleep. 

Despite herself, the obsession of that 
other one attacked her anew. 

“What audacity he had had to come 
back! After abandoning her so igno- 
bly! And after all she had done for 
him!” 

Dead memories lived again at this 
thought, and the phantasmagoria of her 
marital sins stampeded her brain. 

For the first time, Jeanne Gilbert, 
with pure delight, recalled countless 
scenes of wild love, that had ever 
gnawed her with remorse during the life 
of the colonel, and on which her pride of 
the woman betrayed had imposed obliv- 
ion during the past two years. 

Thousands of weird shapes and ra- 
diant hues fluttered before her eyes in 
pale glow of the night-light. 

Once again her eyes opened fearfully. 
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Suddenly a chill of superhuman hor- 
ror filled her veins! 

Down there—just at the foot of her 
bed—the portiére was moving! 

And standing out on the dark weave of 
the tapestry an enormous hand revealed 
itseli—a hand of scarlet! 

Terrified beyond the power to utter a 
sound, she tried at first to persuade her- 
self that her eves deceived her. 

And yet she dared not make the 
slightest movement. But her eyelids, 
lost in the hollow of her pillow, fluttered 
madly. 

The absolute quietude of the room 
spread an influence of atrocious solem- 
nity. 

Soon the clock struck midnight; and 
each stroke went to the heart of Ma- 
dame Gilbert like a needle. 

Almost unnoticeably the portiére was 
lifted upward. 

On the stroke of twelve a monstrosity 
revealed itselfi—a scarlet visage, divided 
by a horrible green mustache, spread 
out beneath a nose even more scarlet and 
curved like an eagle’s beak. Between 
two horns on the brow a bunch of green 
hair stood on end. 

This frightful head, that had come 
to view as if on a spring, then fell upon 
the gross scarlet hand, resting on the 
chin, from which depended the beard 
of a goat, with hair long, fine and green. 

The eyes of the apparition from under 
green brows persistently sought the 
shadowed face of the woman. 

And each second the woman felt her- 
self carried beyond the bounds of the 
farthest reach of terror. 

For she felt that she recognized these 
monstrous eyes that sought her own 
with such savage persistency. Surely 
they were the eves of her husband res- 
urrected. Her recognition knew no hes- 
itancy or doubt.... And the rough 
mustache and the long beard, diabolic- 
ally colored by the vapors of some in- 
ferno! 

“But what was it that caused him to 
return to earth now? This very even- 
ing—immediately after the other one? 
What portentous exactitude! |= What 
torture!” 

In a little while the strange being 
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showed himself at full length. He was 
tall and thin. He was dressed in even- 
ing clothes and wore a white tie. He 
swung his bony arms stiffly. His right 
hand was scarlet, his left hand green. 
On his long narrow feet were pumps of 
patent leather, with pointed toes. 

He advanced step by step across the 
carpet. . He took three more steps, 
after the manner of specters. Then he 
stopped, his form waving almost imper- 
ceptibly. 

It was impossible for the widow to 
form a prayer on her lips. All her 
flesh, inert, awaited the end of this 
miracle. 

Meanwhile, the demoniacal shape 
came nearer, until it was standing under 
the canopy of her bed. In the glimmer 
of the night-light this familiar figure, 
transformed, declared itself unmistak- 
ably. With a final instinctive effort, 
Madame Gilbert closed her eyes. Her 
respiration ceased. 

No noise in the room, no noise in the 
street, no noise in the whole world! 

On her brow she felt the scorching 
breath of a mouth bending over her. 

At this repulsive contact she felt life 
coming back to her. 

No sooner had the heat of the flam- 
ing breath faded away, than she had 
an imperious desire to open her eyes 


again. With infinite precaution she 
raised her eyelids little by little. 
The apparition was still there. But 


she could see only the back of it now; 
and the shoulder blades stood out in the 
black coat like the bare bones of a skele- 
ton. With satanic adroitness, the hand 
of scarlet and the hand of green were 
drawing noiselessly apart the heavy 
glass doors of a wardrobe. 

By this time Madame Gilbert had re- 
gained sufficient control of her senses to 
seek refuge in prayer. She was about 
to make the sign of the cross, when the 
green and red devil, as if by infernal 
divination, turned his head with sud- 
den suspicion. The glare of those flam- 
ing eyes, becoming more and more rec- 
ognizable each second, caused her to 
drop her hand stiffly beside her rigid 
body. 

She could see the green claw rum- 
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maging amid rich laces—rare relics of 
her bridal outfit—and the red claw 
plunge into a little casket into which she 
had but lately placed her wedding ring. 
She could just barely hear a strange 
tinkling sound in the casket. 

In the maelstrom of these weird emo- 
tions, she fell gradually under a spell 
such as long years ago she had heard 
her mother describe in stories. Her soul 
became like that of a little girl—that 
first soul which never forsakes the 
brain of any woman and is to be found 
under the white hairs of ancient dames, 
just as the dress of a doll may be 
brought to light from the depths of their 
clothes-chest. 

An air of supernatural mystery and 
silence impregnated the room. 

Her strange nocturnal visitor now 
prepared to close the doors of the ward- 
robe. Suddenly his hand fell upon an 
atomizer; and with grave gestures he 
blew the perfumed essence on his goat’s 
beard, his green wig and his lurid 
cheeks. 

This done, with a quick-swerving step 
he disappeared behind the portiére. 

For several minutes after this strange 
vanishment the ponderous _ tapestry 
fluttered. 


As soon as the portiére ceased to 
move Madame Gilbert sat up with a 
convulsive movement. 

She blinked her eyes, rubbed her 
lashes, pinched her ears and the soft 
skin of her temples. 

She spoke to herself, questioned her 
reason and her senses, trying to puzzle 
out the evidence of her observations. 

While she sat in this state of doubt, 
the movement of the world in the street, 
that seemed to her to have been stopped, 
resumed its tranquil course. 

From afar she could hear the rumble 
of a heavy wagon. 

The clock struck half-past midnight. 

Out in the street some belated home- 
goer filled the night air with the shrill 
whistling of a song. 

These evidences of the customary 
reality of her surroundings disburdened 


the heart of Madame Gilbert. She took 
in a great free breath of air. 

.. . Hurriedly she slipped into a 
dressing-gown, lighted her lamp; and 
determined to assure herself that, what- 
ever it might have been, monster or 
nightmare, it was now well away, she 
tiptoed out of her room. 

The drawing-room was in the same 
condition in which she had left it... . 
The dining-room, empty and undis- 
turbed. In the kitchen, in the recep- 
tion-room, no suspicious sign. 

Her courage reasserted itself, but not 
her peace of mind. As she walked 
down the hall that opened on the two 
bedrooms, she felt an insistent need to 
see her son, to study with mute admira- 
tion the dear head sleeping on its inno- 
cent pillow, which no phantom had the 
right to haunt. 

With tender timidity, she pushed the 
door softly ajar.... 

“The bed was quite empty! 

With a cry of terror, she flung herself 
forward into the room. 

The bed had not been touched. A 
tiny spark still glowed at the tip of the 
wick of the candle on the mantelpiece. 
Thrown carelessly on a chair were the 
clothes he had worn that evening. A 
comb and brush lay straggling on the 


table. In a corner of the room stood a 
pair of shoes. They were still warm. 
The distracted mother moved all 


about the room, ransacking it amid 
sobs and lamentations. 

At the top of the first drawer of his 
dressing-table she found a glove of 
green silk and one of scarlet—an odd 
pair. All in disorder were cravats, 
scarves, other gloves, handkerchiefs and 
a box of envelopes. 

At the bottom of the drawer, quite at 
the bottom, lay a rose-colored calen- 
dared card. 

She read the words it bore: 


“Madame la Comtesse Antonietta de Clem 
requests that Monsieur André Gilbert give 
her the pleasure of his company on the eve 
of Shrove Tuesday. The cotillon will be 
danced. Masks are de rigeur.” 


A sudden illumination dawned on the 
brain of Madame Gilbert. 
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She understood all now! 

She hurried back to examine the con- 
tents of her wardrobe. 

From the wallet that she kept con- 
cealed amid her laces, a note of a hun- 
dred francs had been taken. From the 
casket in which her wedding rings lay 
upon a bed of gold pieces, two, perhaps 
three, louis had been taken. . 

“Unhappy. son! Unhappy 
groaned the afflicted mother. 

How easily now the whole strange 
episode explained itself! 


son!’ 


3efore daybreak, Madame Gilbert. 
kneeling at her bedside in prayers and 
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tears, heard the stealthy tread of her 
son coming back to his room. 

Her splendid nude breast shook with 
frequent shudderings. But these shud- 
derings were those of pity and love tri- 
umphant. 

Now her heart welled up over André, 
over herself—and over the other one, in 
the profound beatitude of infinite par- 
don. 

And kneeling there before her ivory 
crucifix, she heard the counsel of a mys- 
terious inward voice, whispering that 
human happiness builds itself up anew 
without end out of the precious frag- 
ments of all shattered joys. 


x 


IN APPELLATE JURISDICTION 


By Frank R. Robinson 


HE yard engine shunted, rocking 
‘over the main switch frog and 
stopped with a prolonged wheeze 

at a point on the siding, directly op- 
posite the operator’s grimy office, the 
east side of which, owing to the posi- 
tion of the coal-shed towering high 
above the squat structure and between 
it and the afternoon solar orbit, afforded 
some degree of shade. 

Toward this oasis in a desert of cin- 
ders and stcel, fairly denuded of cars, 
for the midsummer business lassitude 
had settled over Melville, the switch 
crew dropping from cab and pilot-stand 
hastened, and, spreading themselves in 
indolent attitudes, proceeded to replen- 
ish indispensable pipes. Ranged against 
the black wall, they offered a perspective 
of soiled and sweaty content, to which 
Cleary, the engineer, with his generous 
cushion of flesh, loaned a sanguine color 
tone. 

“Lord!” exclaimed Parker, the yard- 
master, “I’m glad that dinged yard is 


clean at last. Talk about heat! Why, 
hell is cold storage alongside o’ this. 
It’s some relief, though, to get away 
from that confounded base-burner. 
She’d boil the water in her tank. Ain’t 
she a picture? Say, Mike! You got 
no call to rest. Why don’t ye round 
her up and do some wiping. She needs 
it bad enough.” 

The fireman spat in disgust: “Me 
wipe that toothless old hag? Wipe the 
State of Arizony! I guess not! If the 
old girl should accidentally lose any o’ 
that coat o’ grease and rust, she’d fall 
to pieces. It’s all that holds her to- 
gether. Wipe her yourself, Parker.” 

“You wait ’til the royal push sees her, 
this afternoon,” replied the boss, sug- 
gestively. “Cleary’ll get a new fire- 
man.” 

“They'll never notice her,” rejoined 
Mike. “If they do, they'll think she’s 
condemned, as she ought to been long 
ago.” 

“There’s a good old soul,” remarked 
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Cleary, regarding his charge with af- 
fectionate gaze, “but she’s certainly seen 
better days. I got to have ’em glue her 
ash pan on again, I’m afeard she'll lose 
it every time Mike shakes down her fire. 
He goes at her like he wanted to break 
her in two. Mike’s free enough with 
other people’s coal. Keeps me under a 
chute half the time, but when it comes 
to cleaning an engine, he don’t know 
nothin’ an’ he’s forgot that.” 

“Too bad ’bout me,” rejoined the fire- 
man, complacently. ‘“‘I’d kind o’ like an 
engine to wipe, but that—that old radia- 
tor! Well, anyhow, her health’s more 
robust now than when | begun to poke 
fire into her. She ain’t so choky like. 
Listen to her exhaust when she’s 
working. A whole lot freer, you know 
that.” 

“Yes, I do,” responded the engineer, 
sardonically. “I know her flues are get- 
ting punk. No wonder she’s free, fire 
all going up her stack.” 

“T should say so!’ exclaimed Parker. 
“She throws fire like a battleship. Ye 
ought to ride cars behind her when the 
wind’s right. Cinders like croquet balls. 
Free! Hell! Is she free?” 

“Somebody’s got to clean out her oil 
cups,” resumed Cleary. “All I kin do 
now is to spread oil where they used to 
be. You better ’tend to that, Mike.” 

“Aw, that’s all right,” said the fire- 
man, reassuringly. “She'll find _ it. 
That’s what she wants, she’s used to it. 
Don’t spoil her.” 

“Finnigan threw her down the worst,” 
remarked Cleary, reflectively. “It was 
while you was off last spring, Parker, 
and Fin came through with that Dunker 
special, ten coaches. While he was get- 
ting orders, Jerry hooked on behind to 
give him a push. Fin came along just 
as they made the coupling. 

“ ‘Goin’ to shove ye up the hill, Fin,’ 
says Jerry. 

“*T guess not,’ says Fin. ‘Lamphere’s 
got all he can do to pull this train, with- 
out having to drag that old scrap heap. 
Untie her!’ 


“Tt riled Jerry. ‘You're all swelled 


up, running pasenger,’ says he. 
“*Now, don’t get sore, Jerry,’ says 
Fin. ‘I’m willun to ’commodate ye, but 


what d’ye want that lizard tugged up 
there for?’ 

“*T want to help ye, ye rotted fool!’ 

“ ‘Well, if that’s all ye want, cut her 
off,’ says Fin. ‘I know her too well.’ 
Mention the devil, ain’t that Finnigan?” 
and Cleary shaded his eyes and stared 
down the track. 

“Can’t be him,” responded Parker. 
“He’s out on Eighteen, least I saw his 
brakeman looking her over this morn- 
ing.” 

“Ye dreamed ye did. That’s nobody 
but Finnigan. Coming over to swap 
lies and smoke, I s’pose.” 

The conductor drew nearer. “Hello, 
fellers!” he called. The men made cor- 
dial response. 

“Warm day,” suggested Cleary. 

“Ye’re right, me duke,” replied Fin- 
nigan. “Too hot to sleep. I must find 
a bit of clean plank to sit on,” he con- 
tinued, “for I have on me good clothes, 
an’ by the same token one of ye will 
have to purvey a pipeiul. I left mine 
in the corduroy.” 

He scooped the bowl level from a 
packet offered by Parker, and, after 
lighting it, seated himself and leaned 
against the wall, with a sigh of content- 
ment. 

“Me first experience railroading 
comes back to me,” he stated, with a re- 
miniscent air. “I asked the yardmaster 
for a job. He was a nice Irish lad. 
‘D’ye smoke?’ savs he. ‘I do,’ says 
I. ‘Gimme a pipeful,’ says he.” 

Finnigan puffed away  tranquilly. 
“Ye buy a good grade, Parker,” he com- 
mented. 

“What else did he say?” 
Cleary. 

“Who?” 

“Why, the yardmaster.” 

“Oh!” resumed Finnigan. “Well, 
he asked, did I ever railroad? ‘Never 
once,’ says I. Then he told me to wait 
a bit. ‘I’ve a new man on switchin,’ 
he says. ‘He'll likely be killed in a few 
minutes, an’ then ye can have his job’ ” 

“Can’t laugh at that, Fin,” observed 
Parker. “Everybody tells that same 
story. Did you get the feller’s job?” 

“How could I, if it’s everybody’s 
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story?’ retorted Finnigan. “No, I 
went at it more genteel than wearing a 
dead switchboy’s shoes. I was blown 
into railroading, blasted right into it wid 
dynamite.” 
“Aw, come off!” exclaimed Parker. 
“It’s truth, though,” persisted the con- 


ductor. ‘‘Giant powder brought me to 
it ”? 

“Served ve proper, too,’ remarked 
Cleary. ‘‘What be ye, anyway, a Fe- 
nian?” 


“No, I’m a genius, but I was a farmer 
them days.” The speaker gazed ab- 
stractedly into the blue canopy above. 
“Faith, but time does fly,” he muttered. 
“T’ll never see his like again, leastways 
in these parts. He was a whale. Say, 
boys, your grafters and short-change 
men ain’t in it wid some of them Down- 
east Yankee farmers. Why, they'll 
skin a Jew. Innercent-looking, but 
sharks in a trade. 

“This old man Wilbur was a long, 
lanky Rube, wid a suit o’ galways that 
‘ud set ye wild an’, saving the whiskers, 
his boy Freem was the picture of the old 
man, only taller and awkwarder. First 
work I did after landing was in a tan- 
nery, but the job only lasted a week. 
Most o’ help was niggers, an’, the breed 
being new to me, when one of ’em got 
gay, | trun him in the lime vat. They 
hooked him out in a minute scarce blis- 
tered, but I thought it a good time to 
quit, so I jumped a train an’ landed in a 
subbub o’ Boston, an’ located a board- 
ing house. 

“Very next morning along comes old 
Wilbur, wid a wagon load o’ empty milk 
cans. He seen me standing in front 
o’ me boarding place. 

“*“Heow air ye?’ says he. 

““Cold,’ says I, for it was January 
an’ five below. 

“Want a job?’ says he. 

‘Not too bad,’ says I. 

“ Waal,’ says he, ‘I want a hand ter 
work fer his board ’til spring. Pay 
wages a'ter that. Not much to do, jest 
milkin’ an’ chorin’ ’round. Set by stove 
most o’ time. Want ‘er try it?’ 


““ ‘Where is it?’ says I. 


*Lout four miles,’ says he. 
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“If ye want to wait for me to gather 
a bunch o’ clothes, I’ll go for a week, 
anyway, says I 

“Hurry up,’ says he. 

“Well, boys, the place proved to be as 
soft a thing as one could wish while it 
lasted, which was only three days. Say! 
the old lady was like a mother. Darned 
all my socks, first afternoon. Did for 
a fact. The work wasn’t anything an’ 
the grub fine, an’ I migh ha’ stayed all 
winter an’ turned farmer, only for a 
scheme o’ that devil Freem. 

“Third day, when the old man was 
starting for town he says: ‘Dennis, I 
want you an’ Freem to go up to the 
knoll yander where the taters is buried 
an’ dig eout *beout three bushel. Cover 
up the hole quick as you kin a’terwards 
and hustle ’°em to the house, so frost 
won't nip ’em.’ 

“Well, Freem an’ I went at it wid a 
hoe and spade, but the dratted ground 
was froze hard as flint and we couldn’t 
make any headway. The weather was 
stinging cold and we was slapping our 
arms most the time. 

“All to once, Freem begun to sputter : 
‘I got idee. Old man’s dynamite up ’t 
house. Blarsted stumps last fall. 
Know heow to blarst ?” 

““T can do anything, Freem,’ says I. 
I'll go t’ th’ house an’ git dynamite 
and cole chisel,’ says he, ‘an’ we'll drill 
in an’ blarst eout a hole.’ 

“Go ahead,’ says I. ‘But don’t let 
the old lady catch on, and take care not 
to stumble coming over, or the farm’ll be 
strewn wid fertilizer! I never saw 
Freem move so fast before. He was 
only gone a short time and he came back 
wid the can in his pocket, along wid the 
chisel, a rare safe combination, ye see, 
an’ he brought a sledge to drive with. 
We soon had a fine hole which I plugged 
full o’ the. stuff, for it was my first rap 
at dynamite an’ I didn’t know the power. 
Then I fixed a cartridge an’ lit the fuse 
an’ we run an’ laid flat in the ravine. 

“Well, suffering! When that charge 
went off I thought the earth would split 
in two. Blew a hole twenty foot wide 
in that side hill, an’ the air was full o’ 
chunks o’ dirt an’ pertaters. Fairly 
rained ’em for a full minute, all froze 
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when they landed. Freem was speech- 
less. Couldn’t even stutter. I sneaked 
into the house front way and got me 
bundle, but the old lady caught me goin’ 
out. 

“*For mercy sakes, what was that?’ 
says she. 

“*Thunderstorm, I reckon,’ says I, 
an’ bolted down the road. Near town I 
met old Wilbur headed toward home. 
He pulled up. 

“*Whar goin’ ?’ says he. 

“*Town,’ says I. 

“Waal, git back by milkin’ time,’ 
says he. 

“ ‘Sure,’ says I. 

“Early next mornin’ he was banging 
away at the boarding-house door. [ 
ducked out o’ sight. 

“*Whar’s that consarned Irishman ?’ 
I heard him ask. ‘I want ter see him. 
He an’ thet fule boy o’ mine blew the 
top off my farm an’ I’m goin’ now ter 
buy taters. Whar is he?’ 

“ “He ain’t ‘round here,’ says the mis- 
tress, an’ she slammed the door, an’ that 
was the last I seen of Wilbur, but I'll 
bet Freem went up against it hard. 

“Gimme another pipeful, Parker.” 
Finnigan took a fresh light and re- 
sumed: ‘Well, ye can’t keep a thing like 
that quiet, an’ at dinner a little one- 
armed feller, name o’ Fisher, dubbed 
me the potato-blaster from Cork. I 
was hot in a second. 

““Look in this eye, me_high-brid 
cockerel,’ says I. ‘Nocorks there. I’m 
from Limerick way, an’ had ye the sec- 
ond wing I’d teach ye civil manners.’ 

“Hold! says he. ‘I was only jok- 
ing, and meant no offense.’ 

“Ver jokes is personal,’ says I; but 
his soft play cooled me down. 

“That same night he brought his pipe 
and chair ’round by mine. ‘Why don’t 
ye go railroading, Finnigan?’ says he. 

“ ‘Who'll hire me?’ says I. 

“ ‘T will,’ says he. 

“Be ye director?’ I asked him. 

“‘*Nit, I’m callboy. Ye see, when 
they need an extra man, I’m notified an’ 
call from the list. Now I’m goin’ to 
list you an’ give ye first chance. See?’ 

“‘What'll I git if they find out? 
says I. 


“Can't do nothin’ but fire ye at the 
worst an’ likely they won't find out, so 
ye stand in with the conductors an’ are 
bright at the work. It’s like this: the 
superintendent is one man an’ the pay- 
master another, an’ I’m callboy, an’ the 
whole thing. See? None o’ us com- 
pare notes, an’ the other two has plenty 
to ’tend to without worriting about my 
department. You go on an’ first thing 
I know you'll be president of the road.’ 

“*You’re a good feller,’ says I, taking 
him by the hand. 

“‘Tain’t half as bad as I seem, 
being official,’ says he, ‘but say, 
Finnigan, ye musn’t get sore if the boys 
kid ye some at the start. They mean 
all right, but it’s in the business. Cover 
with a smile an’ you'll prosper.’ 

“Well, he had me out, inside the week, 
with a conductor name o’ Soule. Fine 
feller at that. They didn’t do much to 
me. Sent me to the storehouse for red 
oil, an’ one smart engineer chased me 
the length o’ the train after a driving- 
wheel wrench, but Soule stopped the 
trick, just as I was shouldering a frog. 
I caught on quick an’ never heard a 
word for nearly two months, and the 
feller whose place I took, having buried 
a leg, I thought I was a fixture for sure, 
until one day Soule got a summons for 
his brakeman Finnigan to report at the 
supe’s office. Old Belmont had come 
up from the bottom, section work, some 
said, though I never traced his pedigree 
further back than roadmaster. He had 
a main record as a lusher an’ he cer- 
tainly was well loaded that morning, an’ 
he swung an ugly eye on me as I came 
tiptoeing in. 

“Did ye 
I, meek-like. 

“ ‘What's yer name?’ he growled. 

“‘Tinnigan,’ says I. 

“*You’re wid Soule ?’ 

“ST am,’ 

“How long ye been wid the com- 
pany ?” 

“**Siven weeks.’ 

“ “Who hired ye?’ 

“*T was called,’ says I. 

* ‘Called ?” 

“*Ves, sor,’ says I, for [ held me 
brogue strong them days. 


want to see me?’ says 




















“ ‘Well, my man, did ever you hear 
the Scripture text : ‘Many are called but 
few are chosen?” ’ 

““T have, sor,’ says I, ‘but God is good 
to the Irish.’ 

“The old man coughed an’ bit the 
end off a cigar. ‘Soule says ye’ve the 
making of a good man. D’ye drink?” 

‘Seldom,’ says I. 

“Don’t drink at all. 
ruination o’ railroads. 
Familiar wid rules ? 

“ ‘Fairly,’ 1 told him. 

“What time-card rights has an ex- 
tra?’ 

““‘None off side tracks,’ says I. 

“Well, Finnigan, I guess you may 
remain wid Soule. File the regular ap- 
plication form. Here, Broughton, fix 
up this brakeman. Test his eyesight 
an’ see if he’s posted on train orders and 
flagging.’ So, boys, ye see that’s,how I 
first went railroading, though if it hadn’t 
been for Freem’s dynamite I might ’a’ 
been farming: yet.” 

Finnigan gloomily regarded an ad- 
jacent switch-stand. ‘Sometimes, since 
Wayland’s imported that fink Carney, 
I’ve wished I was farming or had some 
call away from here,” he observed. “If 
I wasn’t so near passenger work I’d 
quit, I swear I would.” 

“What’s the matter now?” inquired 
Parker. 

“Nothing much. He got me ten days, 
that’s all,” replied the conductor. 


Whiskey’s the 
Don’t touch it. 


“The devil you say!” exclaimed 
Parker. 
“No, ‘twas Carney, the reporter, 


Wayland’s trainmaster.” 

“What fur?” asked Cleary. 

“Oh, I carried Quest, the hostler at 
Ixonia roundhouse, up to Barton to 
Sunday wid his girl, an’ they come to 
the station to see Four go through. It 
being Sunday, Four stopped an’ Carney 
was on an’ spotted Quest. 

““Fow’d ve git here?’ says he. 

“Quest was scairt half to death at 
Carney nailing him and he blurted out: 
‘Twenty-three.’ 

“*Ah, ha!’ sings Carney, an’ next trip 
in the old man had me up. 

“What transportation did this man 
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Quest have between Ixonia an’ Barton? 
says he. 

“*His face,’ says I, short-like, for 
there was no argument. 

‘Authority to issues passes is a lim- 
ited privilege,’ says he. ‘I'll have to 
make an example of you, Finnigan. 
Come ’round in ten days.’ 

“‘Good-morning,’ says I, an’ here I 
am in me good clothes. Lester’s run- 
ning my crew. Out on Eighteen this 
morning.” 

“Ain’t that purty high-strung ?” asked 
Cleary. “Boys riding all over an’ even 
on passenger.” 

“Nothing to judge by,” responded 
Finnigan. “I don’t blame the old man. 
What else could he do, wid a report like 
that on file? Got to take action o’ some 
kind, an’ he made it light as he could. 
Ten days ain’t nothing, an’ it gives me a 
chance to recuperate from the ’praving 
influence o’ ’countering that rat Carney. 
I’m afraid I might go in a trance some 
day an’ hurt him.” 

Finnigan’s calm gaze comprehended 
the vacant yard. “Say, you fellers has 
it hard here, don’t ye? D’ye work in 
the shade on your elbows all day?” 

“This is a quiet spot,” admitted 
Parker. “Clean as a circus ring. 1 
hope Seventeen’s on time so I kin scat- 
ter a few cars ’round ’fore the Ninety- 
nine comes over. Got orders to go after 
her at three; she’s laying at city freight 
house now.” 

“Who’s on her?” asked Finnigan. 

“Most o’ the royal family,” replied 
Parker. ‘Wayland an’ old man Caton 
an’ the G. M. I wish they’d stay away 
from here.’ I’ll probably lose a man 
‘count of it. W. G. Caton’ll think he’s 
struck the ruins o’ Pompey and begin 
to cut expenses, but Wayland’s bound 
to show him his new scheme for stack- 
ing coal an’ I got to stand for it, ] 
s’pose.”’ 

“Small lot Caton cares “bout that old 
coal pile. He’d rather sit by a case o’ 
Scotch and finger poker chips,” observed 
Finnigan. “But I'll tell ye, boys, that 
man Beveridge is all right. He’s prac- 
tical, too.” 

“How 
Clearv. 


d’ye know?” — questioned 
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“How do I know?” repeated the con- 
ductor. “How d’ye ’spose? Personal 
contack, o’ course.” 

“Ye—es,” drawled Cleary, 
doubtful inflection. 

“Oh, you wouldn’t believe it, now 
would ye? You fellers jigging ‘round 
this yard wid your eyes full o’ cinders 
can’t expect to keep in touch wid the 
outside world, much less hobnob wid 
the general manager. That’s my perog- 
ative. Beveridge comes along one 
morning just as I was pulling out o’ 
Ixonia. ‘Young man,’ says he, ‘I’d like 
your pinion concerning the plan o’ 
double-heading trains and giving every 
engine full-rated capacity o’ tonnage, 
What’s your judgment ?’ 

““Blamed poor policy,’ I told him, 
‘over our grades an’ considering the 
quality of iron in the average link. What 
ye save pennies in wages ye lose dollars 
in coal an’ wrecks. We have about one 
pile-up a month ’count breaking in two.’ 

“*Thank ye,’ says he, an’ walks away; 
but, Parker, ye’ve noticed how we been 
gettin’ sections an’ twenty ’stead o’ dou- 
bles an’ forty for the last six months. 
Then everybody knows how he called in 
that bunch o’ passenger cons, right after 
he come here. They went to his office, 
shaking in their shoes, for their sins was 
many. 

“Harve Willits told me the idea 1n his 
mind wasn’t: What’s he got us on, but 
which. Harve an’ the rest of ’em lined 
up on the carpet, front o’ him, an’ he 
scanned ’em over those benevolent specs 
0’ his, an’ then he told ’em: ‘Gentlemen,’ 
says he, ‘according to the data inherited 
from me predecessor, touching yer rec- 
ords, ye ought all to be blacklisted, but 
so far as is possible in life I think each 
individual is privileged to censure or 
commend by virtue of his own expe- 
rience. Therefore, we'll start afresh an’ 
I want every man o’ ye to do himself, 
the company, an’ me credit.’ Harve tells 
it better than I can an’ he swears by 
Beveridge. Hello!’ as the note of a 
prolonged whistle smote the air. 
“There’s Two.” 

The east-bound passenger rolled by 
the operator’s office with retarding mo- 
tion, and a young man of rosy face and 


with 


rotund figure, with a bundle of clothing 
loosely tied in his hand, sprang lightly 
to the ground and approached the 
group. 

“Wells!” exclaimed Finnigan. ‘What's 
the matter wid you? Hurt?” 

“Naw,” was the laconic response, 
“I’m fired.” 

“Fired ?” 

“Yep. Carney give me my quit-claim 
at Dover this mornin’ an’ I clumb Two 
an’ made for home. Old Tup made me 
pay my fare in, too. What d’ye think o’ 
that ?” 

“What'd Carney fire ve for?’ asked 
Finnigan, anxiously. 

“’Cause I tried to hang to my chair. 
You know our old lean-back that I[ 
bought o’ Smoky Teal? Well, Carney’s 
been taking chairs out o’ all cabooses, 
an’ while we was switchin’ at Dover he 
sneaked in an’ gobbled ours. I seen it 
on the platform when we come round 
an’ put Lester next, but he wouldn’t do 
nothin’, so I went after it. 

“Leave that chair be,’ says Carney. 
‘It’s going back to the storehouse.’ 

“*Never come from there,’ says [. 
‘’Tain’t company’s property an’ you 
can’t confiscate it.’ 

““T’ll show ye,’ says he. ‘TI ain’t dis- 
charged a brakeman in over a month an’ 
I’ll soon forget how.’ Then he told 
Lester not to take me any further, so F 
bundled up my clothes an’ waited for 
Two. Say, what d’ye think o’ Tup col- 
lectin’ fare?” 

“What'd 
Finnigan. 

“Not a word,” replied Wells. 
opened his head.” 

The conductor’s 
tracted in a scowl. 

“Wish I’d been there,” he muttered. 
“Like to see him fire my brakeman in 
the middle of the division. Where's 
the chair?” he asked, curtly. 

“Carney’s got it,” was Wells’ reply. 
“T’m goin’ to sue for it.” 

“Sue nothing!” ejaculated Finnigan. 
“Git on Two here wid me. Wayland’s 
over at South Melville. I'll just take 
a fall out o’ Carney or git broke me- 
self.” 


Lester say?” interrupted 


“Never 
con- 
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“That’s the talk, Fin!” cried Parker. 
“Chase him. Take it right home.” 

“Clear to the throne, by thunder, if I 
have to,” exclaimed Finnigan, catching 
the rear guard-rail. 

“Now, Wells, ye want to spring a 
calm exterior,” remarked the conduc- 
tor, as the two men approached the trim 
private car with its shining brass mount- 
ings and low plate-glass windows. 
“That’s Beveridge’s car, an’ the general 
superintendent is with him, besides 
Wayland, so keep yer wits an’ don’t git 
rattled an’ fall in a wastebasket.” 

“Who ye goin’ to tackle?” inquired 
the brakeman. 

“Spit out that terbacco,” ordered his 
superior. “Wayland, o’ course. Ain’t 
ye got sense? Wayland would have a 
‘leptic fit if we went above him.” 

The rear door stood ajar, and the 
familiar form of the division superin- 
tendent seated alone at a table in the 
observation compartment was visible. 
Finnigan halted in the doorway. 

“Like to see you a minute, Mr. Way- 
land,” he stated. 

“Very well, come in,’ 
official. 

“Here’s my hind man, Wells,” ex- 
plained the conductor; ‘‘an’ he’s got a 
grievance. Carney discharged him this 
mornin’ widout cause, an’ we're asking 
a ’justment.” 

“Well, Finnigan, you are aware that 
Mr. Carney has authority to act in cases 
requiring summary disposition, and 
whatever the conditions I shall wait his 
report before passing judgment. As a 
discharged man, your brakeman has no 
standing whatever, and I must refer him 
to Mr. Carney. Should he choose to 
recommend this man’s reinstatement, 
I'll .be pleased to consider it. That is 
all,” with a wave of dismissal. 

“Wells has got standing,” 
the dauntless Finnigan. ‘He’s a good 
brakeman. Carney won’t do nothin’ for 
him—not even listen to him. He took 
away Wells’ chair an’ then discharged 
him ‘cause he kicked. It’s a damn out- 
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responded the 


protested 


rage!” And the conductor’s voice shook 
with vehement emotion. ; 

“Mr. Carney,” rejoined the superin- 
tendent, “considers chairs in the ca- 
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booses superfluous and a nuisance, and I 
concur in the opinion and indorse his 
action in the premises, so there is no 
more to be said on the subject.” 

“But,” persisted Finnigan, “this was 
Wells’ own private personal chair, an’ 
Carney had no right to take it.” 

“Finnigan,” answered the official, em- 
phatically, “no more argument. I’m not 
disposed to pursue this matter further 
with you. It will reach my office in due 
season and through the proper channel. 
I’m very busy just now. Mr. Bever- 
idge and Mr. Caton are inspecting the 
division, and we have much to attend 
to ie 





‘Not so busy as to prevent our giving 
attention to a genuine grievance from 
one of the men,” interposed a mellow 
voice, and dominator and malcontents 
glanced in the direction from which it 
emanated, to view the intellectual face 
and well-groomed figure of the general 
manager occupying the inner doorway. 
“Now what is this about? Do I under- 
stand .a man was discharged because 
some one removed his chair?” with a 
rising inflection, rendering the query 
singularly pertinent. 

“You see, Mr. Beveridge,” began the 
superintendent. 

“Excuse me, Wayland, I’d like to 
have this gentleman’s statement direct. 
Proceed, if you please, sir,” to Finni- 
gan. 

The conductor offered a concise ré- 
sumé. of Wells’ experience. 

“And he was discharged on account 
of this?” inquired the urbane function- 
ary on Finnigan’s conclusion. 

“Fired bodily,” was the latter’s la- 
conic qualification. 

“Will you kindly inform me, sir, as to 
what may be the objection to our train- 
men having chairs in their cabooses? 
Purely technical, I presume.” 

“Search me,” responded 
“Just to be hostile, I ‘spose.” 

“Carney says,” interjected Wells, 
“that if the side seats ain’t good enough 
we can hang ourselves up on hooks, but 
’t wasn’t that made him let me go. He 
claims he has to fire a brakeman onc’t 
in a while to keep his hand in.” 

“Ah, he does! Wayland, who is this 
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man Carney? Highly interesting char- 
acter. His methods are an innovation to 
me. 

“My west-end trainmaster,” said the 
superintendent, in an apologetic tone, 
“headquarters at Ixonia. A careful, 
zealous man, Mr. Beveridge.” 

“Tm afraid you permit him too much 
license,” commented the arbiter. “LI 
shall wish personally to see this man. 
Have him wired to meet the car at 
Ixonia. Wayland,” focussing his sub- 
ordinate through the gold-rimmed eye- 
glasses, “I don’t like this at all! I posi- 
tively won’t have the men hazed and 
bullied in this manner. I won’t have it! 
So far as the limit of their capacity ex- 
tends, the rank and file contribute: their 
share toward the successful destiny of 
the road, in a comparative degree with 
ourselves, and they continually undergo 
hardships and dangers unknown to us. 
I want them treated right, and I shall 
insist upon it. Young man,” regarding 
the jubilant Wells, “you return to work. 
Mr. Wayland will see that you are al- 
lowed full pay for the interval. You 
shall have the custody of your chair and 
carry it in your caboose, if you wish. 
Good-afternoon, gentlemen.” 
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As Finnigan and Wells sauntered up 
the track, the brakeman exclaimed glee- 
fully: “Gee! you didn’t do a thing to 
Carney, Fin. His boots will come off 
sure.” 

Finnigan moved a pace more slowly. 
“T wish he hadn’t ground the old man so 
rough,” he remarked, thoughtfully. 
“T’ve seen these supreme bench deci- 
sions before, an’ the Bible or Bill Shake- 
speare says somethin’ sad about king’s 
favorites. Ye see, Wells, most o’ the 
time Beveridge decants wid the direc- 
tors, but Wayland, like God’s poor, is 
always wid us. An’ anyway,” in a tone 
more regretful, “I overlooked one good 
bet. I ought to have asked the G. M. 
to reinstate me while I was about it. 
Here I’ve been plugging for you, wid 
nine more days to serve meself. There’s 
a good thing, an’ me a diplomat, too. 
Wells, your old hump-backed chair ‘is 
like to cost grief to two fine little men, 
rating Carney at his own valuation an’ 
me at Beveridge’s; but me fair-haired 
boy, it’s well worth the price. Did ye 
hear him? ‘This gentleman,’ says he, 
an’ the old man was just plain Way- 
land,” and Finnigan chuckled in remin- 
iscent satisfaction. 


Se 


FIRES IN THE CLEARING 


THE wild keen smell 
» Of the smoke that drifts on the hill; 
It stirs my heart when there smoulders 
A fire that can never be still. 


At night the flames creep out 
Like tigers, and prowl on the hill, 
They slink in the underbrush, 
They spring and are never still. 
DuNcAN CAMPBELL Scott. 


























BALLADE FOR ST. VALENTINE’S 


By Clinton Scollard 


SWIRLS the snow in wreaths of white, 
Rudely round the gables blown; 

Melancholy seems the light 

Though the noon be on her throne; 

Through the woodland steals a moan ; 
Pine cries eerily to pine; 

Summer, the beloved, has flown :— 
Prithee, be my Valentine! 


Now no mellow lyric rite 
At the dawn or dusk is known; 
Rill and reed no more unite 
In thin calls of silver tone; 
O’er this winter-girdled zone 
Broods a dreariness malign ; 
Beauty lies a priestess prone :— 
Prithee, be my Valentine! 


Yet would hope take hear: despite 
All the ruin round us strown, 

If your eyes, so starry-bright, 
Tenderly might meet my own; 

Joy to sudden height were grown 
Could the sun of Love but shine; 
Be your maiden pity shown !— 

Prithee, be my Valentine! 


ENVOY. 


Sweetheart, you, and you alone,— 
How I leave you to divine,— 

For all dolor may atone; 

Prithee, be my Valentine! 











A GAME OF CHESS 


By Gelett Burgess 


PUSHED my king’s pawn forward 
two squares. Maysie did the 
same with hers. 

“Chess is very much like flirtation,” I 
ventured. 

“Yes?” said Maysie. “Why?” 

“Both games are divided into three 
parts, the opening, the mid-game and 
the ending. And you estimate your op- 
ponent’s skill by his first moves.” 

“Do move, then,” said Maysie. “I am 
impatient to know whether it is worth 
my while to play with you!” 

I moved K. Kt. to K. B. 3. It is a 
sound and conservative opening, and ex- 
perts never take any chances until an 
opportunity presents itself. Maysie re- 
plied with her queen’s knight, and I saw 
that she was able to protect herself. 

“I wish you'd explain about the open- 
ing of a flirtation,” she said. 

“Oh, you reconnoitre, watch your vic- 
tim, test her strength and weakness, 
study her, in short, and prepare to at- 
tack at her weakest spot.” 

“Indeed!” said Maysie. “It sounds 
easy. Perhaps you make mistakes some- 
times ?” 

“Very often,” I replied. “For in- 
stance, I counted on your taking my 
queen’s pawn.” 

“T see. You consider pawns as com- 
pliments. But, no, I don’t care for 
‘swaps. I want a whole compliment 
or nothing.” And with that she men- 
aced my king’s pawn with her king’s 
knight. 

I supported the royal pawn with 
king’s bishop at Q. 2. ‘“‘I see you’re not 


a bit afraid of me,” I remarked. 

“Not at all. 
you think ? 
less game.” 


You’re a bit slow. don’t 
I am used to a more reck- 


“T’ll make it hot enough after a while,” 
I said. “I’m massing my attack. What 
are we playing for, anyway ?” 

“For fun, of course.” 

“You aren't serious, then? 
you are afraid of me!” 

“What do you want?” she asked. 

“A kiss from you if I win.” 

“And if I win?” 

“Anything you say,” I replied, for I 
had completed my salient and its sup- 
porting parallel and was almost ready 
to castle. 

Maysie looked at my men carefully, 
but what did she know of pawn bases 
and open bishop units? She was play- 
ing the opening she had learned by rote, 
while I was working scientifically. Her 
queen was badly placed, and she had 
fianchettoed her bishop on the king’s 
side. 

“All right,”’ she said. “I take you. If 
I win, you must be nice to Stella Towles 
to-morrow night.” 

“What good will that do you?” I 
asked. 

“It will show me whether you're 
worth while. Remember, I don’t know 
you very well yet, and I can judge a per- 
son better when I look on from the out- 
side.” 

“I’m learning about you,” I replied. 
“In a few more moves I'll be ready to 
take advantage of your inexperience.” 

Maysie made a little mouth and 
showed her impatience. She attacked 
my queen’s pawn with her knight and 
for a minute there was a rapid exchange 
of pieces. At the end my grand right 
oblique was almost wholly destroyed. 
But I knew she had weakened herself 
more than she had me. She eastled, 


I believe 























and I led off with my knight, attacking 
her king’s flank. 

“This inaugurates the mid-game,” I 
announced. ‘‘You have actually made 
me hurry!” 

“I’m glad of that,” she said; “if I am 
to be beaten I’d rather be carried by 
storm than by siege.” 

“The mid-game,” I went on, as I rap- 
idly doubled my rooks and drew closer 
to her extremely ill-advised left wing, 
“consists in concentrating one’s fire 
upon what is called the objective plane: 
Your heart, or your lips, according as 
we are serious or frivolous.” 

“IT thought we had decided that we 
weren't quite in earnest,” she pouted. 

“Your lips, then. At present, I have 
my eyes and my ears on them.” 

“I don’t care much for your way of 
expressing it,” said Maysie. “Of course, 
that’s not to be taken literally, though.” 

“Not at all,’ I replied. ‘‘The mid- 
game is also concerned with obtaining 
what is called adverse material, by ex- 
perts of the science of minor and major 
tactics.” 

Maysie looked rather dolefully at her 
lost knights and rook. “I have suffered, 
rather,” she complained. 

“You have lost your patience, a good 
part of your temper and, I think, in 
four moves, the game!” I replied. 

“Thank heavens I haven't lost 
heart,”. she remarked. 

“What about the kiss?” 
announced check. 

“T suppose I can only be thankful 
that what is my loss is your gain,” she 
said. 


my 


I asked, as I 
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“You mean nobody’s else but mine?” I 
asked, anxiously. 

“T didn’t say that,” she said. “What's 
the use? The ending has begun, hasn't 
it?” 

“The ending has begun,” I assented. 
“You had better submit as gracefully as 
possible.” 

“Perhaps you have forgotten my 
queen’s rook’s pawn,” she suggested, 
as that small man reached the eighth 
square. ‘Doesn't that somewhat alter 
things ?” 

“Oh, no,” I replied, as I took the new- 
made queen with my bishop, “it merely 
prolongs the inevitable end. It’s no 
use for you to dabble in logistics—the 
proper name for your maneuver—I 
assure you. Your king is badly 
placed.” 

‘‘What is the end to be?” she asked, as 
if innocently. 

“We made the bargain before we 
started,” I said. 

“A kiss? Is that the end of a flirta- 
tion always?” 

“No,” I answered. 

“What is?” she asked. 

“Are you in earnest, now? Do you 
want to take this game of chess se- 
riously ?” 

“Yes,” she said, for she saw it was no 
use opposing me. 

“And you ask me what the end is to 
be?” 

“Yes,” she said, softer than before. 

“Mate!” I answered, as I moved my 
queen to K. Kt. 7. 

Of course, there was nothing for her 
to do but to accept, and I assure you she 
did it as gracefully as possible. 








ABOUT GETTING ON 


By Gerald Stanley Lee 


¢¢TF a man wants to know Europe, 
the future or the past of Europe, 
let him study America,” said my 
Favorite Englishman to me the other 
day. 

My Favorite Englishman, I regret to 
say, rails at America a good deal. 

“One has to,” he says. “America is the 
symptom of the time. Whatever mood 
America may have, sooner or later, we 
all have it. The older nations are very 
critical of America because they feel, 
most of them, whether they admit it or 
not, that America is leading them— 
somewhere.” 

If we seem to be going anywhere in 
particular—where they do not want to 
go—we must not be surprised if they 
mention it. 

The thing that my Favorite English- 
man rails on most is what he calls, “the 
atmosphere of the American mind.” I 
do not agree with everything he says 
in his cheerful railings at us, but I must 
say that I agree more than I want to. I 
am inclined to admit, also, that most of 
us in America, if we would put half the 
force into trying to do something with 
the truth, that we have put so far into 
trying not to believe it, we would do 
well. At all events, one thing is certain 
—if there is to be any railing at Amer- 
ica, we might as well do our own railing. 
We can do it better, and when it is done 
we can do something else. 

Perhaps it is true that the whole at- 
mosphere of the American mind is get- 
ting to be a fatal atmosphere, “the at- 
mosphere of an engine held at a station, 
the air beating like a trip-hammer.” 

“All the air in America beats like a 
trip-hammer,” my Favorite Englishman 
says. “Nothing but muscles can live in 


it.” And unless, as Americans, we can 
be made to know this—and to act as if 
we knew it—perhaps there isn’t going to 
be any American mind. 

The first thing one feels on entering 
the harbor of New York, as he stands 
on the deck of the steamer, is that he 
must go ashore and run somewhere. If 
it wasn’t for the Custom House, all the 
passengers on Atlantic liners, the mo- 
ment they touch the dock, would be seen 
falling over one another running for 
dear life up the streets of New York— 
nowhere in particular—just running. 

I leave it to the Gentle Reader. It’s 
in the air. It’s something in the very 
ground of the continent. It comes up 
through one’s legs. It 

“Oh, it’s the long: ! 

Does any one land that way in Liver- 
pool—or want to? It’s the getting-on at- 
mosphere. You feel it coming over you 
before you get around Sandy Hook. 
You feel it off Long Island. There’s 
no escaping it. It takes you like the 
grip. It’s the Getting-on Germ—the 
American germ. Every off-shore breeze 
has the Thing in it. The only way to 
shake it off is to turn around in the 
same ship and go back again. 

I hear the Gentle Reader sigh. 

But I cannot but go on. Take our 
streets, for instance. 

“You are always 
streets,” he says. 

Well, take anything. Take our wom- 
en. Take the typical American wom- 
an’s voice. Take her any time you like, 
talking or not talking, day or night. 
Being in the room with her is like being 
in the room with the tick of a dollar 
clock. Her very silence beats. It’s in 
her face—I mean the average American 
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woman. Her face is like an alarm clock. 
She may look ‘at you perfectly still, but 
you never know when she’s going off. 
I appeal to anybody’s—to everybody’s 
experience—and when she whirs there’s 
no stopping her, and when she stops 
whirring she ticks. 

I spent a whole night last year, when 
I was with M , at his house in the 
Engadine, trying to stop an American 
clock that had, somehow, got into his 
guest chamber. I got up and tried 
smothering it in the bedding, and I tried 
shutting it up in the closet, and I 
tried shaking it, and I tried put- 
ting everything I had in my trunk on 
top of it, and still it kept ticking. It 
couldn’t have been stopped with a ham- 
mer. Finally, along toward morning 
some time, I let it gently down with two 
pajama strings out of the window. 

“It was more like being in America— 
that night was,” I wrote my wife, “than 
anything that’s happened to me in 
Europe for a long time.” 

We seem to think we can do almost 
anything in America by bearing on a lit- 
tle harder. We do not seem to have 
learned that in a world where even na- 
ture herself cannot do anything except 
by maintaining a certain atmosphere, it 
does not follow that the rest of us, sim- 
ply because we are Americans and have 
a habit of pressing things, are going to 
be able to do it. Atmospheric pressure 
is not atmosphere. Our atmosphere is 
getting to be so strong, it is almost a 
striking atmosphere, that we cannot 
possibly avoid it anywhere. No place we 
go can be stupid enough to avoid it, and 
nothing we do can be stupid enough. It 
steals over us everywhere, and the more 
there are of us together, whether we are 
being stupid or not being stupid, the 
worse it is. 

There is but one thing that can strike 
a lecturer as he mounts the platform in 
America and looks at the faces before 
him—namely—the anxious, responsible 
look an American audience is almost 
sure to have at first. Whether this 
anxious, responsible look in the audi- 
ence is on its own behalf or on his be- 
half, the poor lecturer, standing on 
his pedestal of woe, has no means 
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of knowing. He only knows that he 
must take a wild plunge into the 
middle of his subject, go through 
the first fifteen minutes of the lecture as 
through a tunnel and hope that when 
he comes out on the other side of 
his first idea, he will find people—look- 
ing relieved. Any vague and ignorant 
notion he may have cherished, as he con- 
ceived of his audience in advance, is 
done away with at once—at the first fell 
swoop from the audience. A man who 
can say, or who thinks he can say grace- 
ful and pleasant things in an atmosphere 
of a hundred and fifteen pounds to the 
square inch, is a man who had better 
save himself for something else. If he 
doesn’t, he will wish he had. So will 
everybody else. 

The simple fact of the case is that 
the one thing a speaker can do at first, 
with an American audience (that is, a 
getting-on audience) is to get on. When 
he has got on a little—if he gets on fast 
enough and shows that he can get on, 
they will let him do other things—give 
them things that he has sometimes, or 
things that he is. Even perfectly plain 
atmosphere—atmosphere that does not 
move at all, with nothing but light and 
color and long breaths in it, can be ad- 
ministered to an American audience if 
sufficient pains are taken in the begin- 
ning. We are wonderfully alert, how- 
ever, in all matters of this kind, and on 
our guard. Most of us have gotten to 
the point where we do not intend to 
pay for a lecture if we can help it, and if 
we can avoid going to it by paying for 
it, we do not intend to go, and it natu- 
rally follows ‘that when, as sometimes 
happens, we are obliged to go and to 
pay both, we take our seats and propose 
to get as much out of it as anybody 
does. And we look it. We take our lec- 
tures like market reports. We go to 
them to get quotations on ideas—the 
latest getting-on ideas—ideas for get- 
ting on in conversation. Men go gener- 
ally to see how many ideas there are 
they can get on without. Women are 
collectors, and go for facts. After every 
lecture at a woman’s club, hundreds of 
women can be seen—in the streets—who 
has not seen them ?—each with her little 
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tin-pailful of facts, hurrying home to 
supper. Of course, there are excep- 
tions, and there is always a_ hopeful 
minority to make a beginning with, in 
any audience; but it is getting to be 
practically impossible to find in any city 
of this Western world an audience that 
will drop its businesslike collecting air, 
without a prolonged struggle; an audi- 
ence that will give itself up in the deep, 
still, German fashion, to music, for in- 
stance, or to anything that resembles 
music. 

The hardest-worked looking people 
one ever sees in America are seen at 
concerts. Getting-on people can only 
enjoy getting-on music, and music does 
not get anywhere. If violins could be 
made to do their yearning with wings, 
or if bass viols had legs, or if an organ 
could be seen really lifting things, music 
would get nearer to us, would seem to 
answer something in our life. As it is, 
music is a life by itself, or some strange 
rumor of it. It comes from over a high 
wall to us. Some are musical enough 
to enjoy going to a symphony. Others 
are musical enough to stay away. The 
rest of us are so unmusical that we go 
whether we enjoy it or not. We are 
getting on in music. We respect our- 
selves and one another for getting on, 
and we clap Paderewski because Pader- 
ewski is getting on. A more musical- 
looking audience can be gathered on the 
curbstone of any German village, at a 
pfennig apiece, by three strains from a 
roving band, than can be gotten to- 
gether in a whole season for music cost- 
ing a thousand dollars a minute in the 
City of New York. We would be in- 
finitely better listeners than the Ger- 
mans, probably, if we were once started, 
but we are not living lives with wonder 
and music in them, and we have noth- 
ing to do our listening out of. A single 
imported audience, stationed in New 
York or anywhere else in America, 
would be able to do more things for 
music in twenty years than all our im- 
ported singers, no matter how many of 
them there may be, or how much they 
cost us, can ever hope to do for us. 
When we live our lives in such a way 
that we can have atmosphere, atimos- 
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phere instead of atmospheric pressure, 
there will be plenty of music. It is the 
nature of atmosphere that it sings al- 
most of itself, and that no one can help 
singing in it. 

The main reason why men who make 
beautiful things—that is, natural ones— 
have to run away from America to make 
them, is that beautiful and natural things 
have to be made in the same kind of an 
atmosphere that nature makes things in, 
a relaxed and human atmosphere. A 
country which has nothing but day la- 
borers in it—rich and poor—in which 
all the people are either people who 
work at their work, or who work at 
their play, has laborious music labori- 
ously rendered by getting-on musicians, 
and laboriously appreciated by getting- 


on listeners, as a matter of course. En- 
ergv, doggedness and drudgery are 


upon all our art. What matters it if it 
be brilliant drudgery? With ceaseless 
chamber concerts, endless opera, piano 
plodders all the afternoon, and music en- 
gines all the night, we make a great deal 
of music, as if, somehow, we could 
drown in music, the din of our lives; 
but it can only mock at us—it always 
will mock at us, if joy be not in it—the 
quietness and wonder of joy. 

The spirit of music, which is the spirit 
of all the arts, is fled from us. The 
chariot race in “Ben-Hur” is the typical 
American idea of the drama, and we 
take our music naturally through a 
pneumatic tube. People who are living 
in pneumatic tubes, whose whole idea of 
existence seems to be being shot through 
from one eternity to another, take their 
music the way they take everything else 
—at high pressure. Otherwise we do 
not take it at all. We whirl by it on 
elevated trains and wonder what it is 
about. 

It is true that there is no country in 
the world where the devices for repose 
—for making things easier, at least, are 
so numerous or so effective as they are 
in the United States; but our devices of 
ease are all devices that make it easier 
for us to work and harder for us to stop 
working. They are getting-on devices. 
Scarcely able to sit down and keep still. 
we have devised ball bearings that we 














may sit down and fly (instead of stand- 
ing up to walk), and if we must walk, 
we are not content with doing our walk- 
ing ourselves. We make our sidewalks 
walk, and we have devised beds for 
doing our very sleeping at forty miles 
an hour. It is idle to appeal for repose. 
People who are getting-on in their 
dreams must not be asked to stop when 
they wake up. 

It is true that he who runs may read, 
in America. and he will read many 
pleasant things—if he looks and runs 
fast enough. If he does not look fast 
enough or run fast enough everything 
he looks at will run for him. Life is a 
kinetoscope. It makes a great showing 
while it whirls, but it looks foolish when 
it is still. One can never be sure when he 
looks at a thing in America that the 
thing he looks at is the way it looks; 
but inasmuch as nothing ever stops long 
enough to be looked at, and no one 
would stop to look at it if it did, it does 
not make very much difference. Some 
of us have a theory we are trying to 
stop. Some of us are hoping to stop 
sometime. Most of us live our lives 
like bicycles. Unless we can be kept go- 
ing we cannot even stand up. 

The great city in its noise and dark- 
ness under its mesh of smoke, beats over 
us, beats through us—a huge, quivering 
ganglion of getting-on. Flocks of faces, 
empty with hurry, hideous and eaten out 
with work—pitted with getting on—do 
they not pursue us in every street? And 
when we flee from the street to the 
home, where is the Home? The Home, 
also, is getting on—the storm center of 
all the getting-on everywhere. It is 
what all the getting-on is for. Homes 
are on castors. The faster they get on 
from cottage to house, and from house 
to mansion, and from neighborhood to 
neighborhood, the more at home we feel 
in them. The getting-on husband 
comes home to his getting-on wife, and 
after the getting-on children have gone 
to bed they sit by the fire and talk about 
getting on and about how other people 
are getting on. If they are trying to get 
on very fast, they do not have any fire. 
To have a business office is to have a 
place where one sits down to work—to 
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get rid of one’s home. To have a home 
is to have a place where one can sit 
down and want another. 

We are obliged to get on whether we 
want to or not, and everything we touch 
is obliged to get on. We are workers— 
all of us, little and great—and we are 
proud of it. The spirit of work is the 
only spirit we know, for ourselves, and 
it is the only spirit we have to give to 
others. All the year round from New 
Year’s Day, when we all resolve to work 
harder, to Christmas, the annual Festi- 
val of Care, life is one long revel of re- 
sponsibility. Holidays are simply a time 
to get over having lived a year in, 
and to wonder if we can ever live an- 
other. 

Our very good cheer has a painstak- 
ing and conscientious look. Tired peo- 
ple cannot be sincere. They can only 
show that they are trying to be. Our 
goodness works like a health lift. Our 
good works are tired or callous good 
works. Our very kindergartens (which 
stand for spontaneity or nothing), with 
all their hosts of chirping teachers, with 
their jaded cheerfulness and official 
childlikeness, mock around our lives— 
before we fairly begin. As soon as we 
get out of the kindergartens, there is 
The Young People’s Christian Effort 
Society and the Young Men’s Christian 
Getting-On Association and innumer- 
able charities, for tired and breathless 
people to be tired and breathless in and 
therefore uncharitable in, to stretch 
weariness before our days. The Benev- 
olent Employment Association, con- 
ducted by overworked people for peo- 
ple who cannot get any work; the Slum 
Study Club, conducted by college girls; 
the Children’s Work Society, conducted 
by overworked young women, all tell 
the same story of sacrifice without joy 
and of the weary giving of people who 
have nothing but weariness to give. 

Overwork is a spell upon us. It is the 
final polish on our virtues and the thrill 
—the real American thrill—in our sins. 
We are all drawn into it. We know we 
are overworked and overworried, but 
we do not know what to do about it. 
So we worry about it. We put all our 
worrying about not worrying together 
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and call it “The Don’t Worry Club.” 
The idea seems to be that if we can 
only get enough anxious ‘people together 
and get them to being anxious all to- 
gether, they will, somehow, rest one 
another. 

To have more time or more money 
than other people is to have kinds of 
worry and overwork that other people 
cannot afford to have. When we get 
our money we live less than ever. 

We have worked so much and so hard 
that we have given up living—from 
sheer habit—most of us. The best we 
can do is to appear to live. We work 
on that. With hardly a single excep- 
tion, with those of us who belong to So- 
ciety, we are overworked in doing things 
we do not want to do in order to keep 
up appearances of having things we do 
not want to have. Then, of course, there 
is the extra responsibility of looking as 
if we enjoyed keeping up appearances— 
of having things we do not want to have. 
From the routine of getting a living to 
the industry of wearing clothes we do 
not want to afford, and the manual la- 
bor of making calJs we do not want to 
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make, to the overwork and doggedness 
of our benevolence, Society—as a whole 
—looked at from above or below—is a 
great middle-class institution for keep- 
ing up appearances—a machine for 
looking happy and appropriate. 

Just why we all overwork to belong 
to it, nobody quite sees, but we all do it. 
It is our national self-indulgence. It 
runs through all classes of life. 

Even you yourself, gentle reader, 
at this moment are overworked read- 
ing this paper on overwork, and I 
have overworked in writing it. You 
ought to be going to bed, at this 
sentence, or napping after dinner, or 
you ought to be thinking of noth- 
ing, instead of thinking of my next 
idea, and it would have been bet- 
ter for both of us, probably, if I 
had been thinking of nothing when I 
thought of it. You will soon be believ- 
ing it, and trying to practice it, trying 
to rest yourself, wearing yourself to the 
bone trying to rest other people. We all 
do. We cannot help it. It goes with 
belonging to Society. May God have 
mercy on us all. 


LA CHANSON DES LILAS 


Par Adolphe Ribaux 


I. 


EAN RAVENEL, le célébre compos- 
iteur, de cinquante ans, mais l’as- 
pect encore jeune, avec seulement 

quelques fils argentés en sa chevelure et 
sa barbe abondantes,—et Gabriel 
Thierry, éléve du Conservatoire dans les 
classes d’harmonie,—une téte d’adoles- 
cent aux prunelles pleines de réve,—se 
promenaient a travers le Luxembourg 
par cet adorable aprés-midi de fin d’av- 
ril. 

Un temps de paradis, et le ciel paris- 

ien avait toute sa légéreté, toute sa 


finesse, on serait tenté de dire ‘‘tout son 
esprit”; les bourgeons avaient éclaté, et 
partout se dépliaient les jeunes feuilles, 
lustrées, luisantes, d’un vert tendre. 
Ravenel et Thierry s’étaient rencon- 
trés sous les portiques de 1l’Odéon, et 
le maitre—a qui Gabriel avait été re- 
commandé, et qui, du reste, se montrait 
bienveillant aux jeunes—avait dit: 
— Quelle journée, hein!... Allons 





faire un tour sur les terrasses floren- 
tines | 

— Un plaisir et un honneur pour 
moi! 

— Laissez de coté les compliments... 
























et regardez plutot, regardez ce jardin! 
Imagine-t-on plus d’élégance et de no- 
blesse? On en peut étre amoureux 
comme d’une femme! Et voyez, nous 
avons bien le printemps, car voila les 
lilas qui se montrent! 

De toutes parts, en effet, s’épanouis- 
saient les thyrses blancs, mauves, pour- 
prés, et l’air ¢tait plein d’une odeur 


suave. 

— Les lilas! reprit Ravenel. Quelle 
jolie fleur! C’est vraiment l’embléme 
du renouveau ! 

— Vous avez des raisons de l’aimer, 
dit Thierry, avec un sourire; n’est-ce 
pas une mélodie intitulée la Chanson des 
lilas qui a inauguré votre succés? 

— C’est vrai, ils m’ont porté bonheur ! 

En cet instant, du coté de la rue de 
Médicis, un orgue de barbarie commen- 
ca de jouer... la Chanson des lilas, pré- 
cisément ! 

— Entendez-vous? dit le jeune hom- 
me... Oh! on la répétera aussi long- 
temps qu'il y aura des lilas... et des 
amoureux, car elle est imprégnée 
d’amour, cette mélodie! 

—Et elle me rappelle ma premiére 
idylle... une histoire fort simple, mais 
qui a tenu sa place dans ma jeunesse la- 
borieuse et pauvre... Vous n’étes pas 
pressé?.... Marchons encore un peu... 
L’air est si tiéde, la lumiére si pure,— 
et je vous conterai ca! 

— Volontiers ! 

Et Jean Ravenel commenga son récit : 


II. 


“J’avais vingt-cing ans; orphelin, 
passionné de musique comme on ne sau- 
rait l’étre davantage, j’étais venu a 
Paris, 4 peine majeur, avec quelques 
milliers de francs qui constituaient toute 
ma fortune. 

“Javais cru que c’était un Pactole in- 
épuisable, mais il m’en fallut bientot 
rabattre; l’argent coulait vite, quoique 
je comptasse les sous, ne dépensant que 
le strict nécessaire. 

”J’étais entré au Conservatoire et 
j’étudiais de mon mieux; mais je ne ré- 
ussis pas au concours pour le prix de 
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Rome et quittai l’établissement de la rue 
Bergére pour voler de mes propres ailes. 

”Ma réserve était presque épuisée. 
Je trouvai quelques legons, mal payées ; 
je fis des transcriptions, des arrange- 
ments, j’harmonisai des compositions 
d’amateurs; je tins le piano dans des 
bals. Vous voyez cela d'ici! 

”Terrisse, le grand éditeur de la rue 
Lepelletier, consentit 4 me _ prendre 
quelques morceaux, qui rencontrérent 
une indifférence générale. 

”—. Vous n’avez pas trouvé la note! 
me dit-il. 

”Je me remis a la chercher, mais en 
attendant il fallait vivre. Quelle période 
de luttes et de privations! J’habitais, 
rue Dauphine, une mansarde sous les 
toits et ne mangeais pas tous les jours 
a ma faim. II m’arriva souvent le soir, 
de me contenter d’une tasse de lait et 
d’un morceau de pain, et méme de ne 
pas manger du tout! 

”*Sur le méme palier que moi logeait 
une jeune fille. Jolie comme un cceur, 
des yeux aussi bleus que les pervenches, 
des cheveux couleur de blé mir, et la 
grace d’une bergeronnette. Nous nous 
recontrions souvent. Je la saluais, elle 
répondait avec gentillesse. J’appris de 
la concierge qu'elle gagnait sa vie par 
des travaux de couture,—maigrement, 
cela va sans dire. Elle était sans 
famille, et se nommait Rosette. 

”Ayant perdu un éléve, je dus me res- 
treindre encore, et il arriva qu’un jour, 
lestomac vide depuis l'avant-veille, je 
m’évanouis dans l’escalier. 

”Rosette entendit le bruit de ma chute, 
accourut. Je m’étais blessé au visage. 
Elle me soigna, fut trés-bonne et dé- 
vouée. J’étais si seul, si triste! Cette 
sympathie me fit du bien. Je 1’aimai, 
osai le lui dire, et elle y répondit. 

"Cet amour resta pur. Nous nous 
voyions le soir, quand elle avait fini son 
travail. Sa chambrette était aussi 
étroite que la mienne, mais avec rien 
elle avait su l’arranger, l’embellir. Il y 


avait aux murs quelques-unes de ces 
gravures qu’on achéte sur les quais pour 
deux sous, les humbles meubles brillai- 
ent de propreté, le carreau était bien 
ciré, et un rosier en pot ornait la tablette 
la. fenétre. 


de Et la veillée passait 
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rapidement, en bavardages, tandis que 
jusqu’a nous montait le bruit des omni- 
bus, des voitures, la rumeur confuse du 
grand Paris. 

“Le dimanche, nous faisions parfois 
quelque promenade dans la_banlieue, 
de préférence sur les bords de la 
Seine. Rosette était trés-gaie, gazouil- 
lait-comme un oiseau, et c’était plaisir 
de la voir courir par les petits chemins, 
pousser des cris de joie pour une touffe 
de violettes, un champ de blé plein de 
bluets et de coquelicots. Nous man- 
gions une friture sous quelque tonnelle, 
—il me fallait pour cela épargner toute 
la semaine,—et dans la fraicheur embau- 
mée du soir nous rentrions a Paris bras 
dessus dessous, elle rapportant avec or- 
gueil une brassée de fleurs. 

Nous nous fiangames, et j’eus le cha- 
grin de ne pouvoir lui offrir qu'un pie- 
tre cadeau,—mais j’y ajoutais une poé- 
sie bien tendre, car j’écrivais aussi des 
vers a cette époque. 

“Je lui confiais mes réves, mes am- 
bitions, lui parlais des ceuvres que je 
voulais écrire; elle n’avait pas d’instruc- 
tion, mais était fine et intelligente. 

"— Tl vous faudra beaucoup, beau- 
coup de temps pour réussir ? me deman- 
dait-elle. 

“— Qui le sait ?... Affaire de chance... 

“Et je me reprenais a l’entretenir de 
cent beaux projets, lui exposais mes thé- 
ories d'art; aprés un long isolement, 
j éprouvais une douceur infinie a pou- 
voir ouvrir mon ame, en laisser débor- 
der l’ardeur et l’enthousiasme. 

"Nous continuions nos promenades, 
nos causeries du soir, et je lui étais 
attaché de plus en plus, ou du moins je 
m’imaginais l’étre. Au fond, pourquoi 
ne pas nous épouser tout de suite? Et 
je le lui proposais : 

”"— Oui, mettons ensemble nos deux 
pauvretés; cela fera du bonheur, et 
chaque jour qui passe est un peu de ce 
bonheur perdu! 

Mais elle me dit: 

"_—_ Attendons, mon ami. 

"Cela me donnerait du courage 
pour la lutte, de vous sentir ma femme: 
je travaillerais avec plus d’énergie; je 
me déménerais encore davantage. 

"—. Attendons; c’est plus sage.” 
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Ill. 


Aprés un silence, Jean Ravenel re- 
prit: 

“JVallais voir l’éditeur Terrisse de 
temps a autre; il me continuait sa bien- 
veillance et me répétait: 

”— Cherchez votre veine; vous finirez 
bien par la découvrir! Surtout, ne vivez 
pas trop isolé! A Paris, il faut se re- 
muer, se montrer... 

"— Mais je ne connais presque per- 
sonne ! 

”"— Eh bien! je vais vous faire avoir 
quelques invitations dans le monde, chez 
la comtesse de Moret, pour commencer ; 
elle adore recevoir et n’a pas de plus 
grande joie que de pouvoir dire a ses 
intimes, a sa réception du mardi soir: 
“Vous voyez, il vy a des gens jusque sur 
l’escalier ! De fait, on va beaucoup 
chez elle, et on y peut entendre des vers 
qui ne sont pas trop mal et d’assez 
bonne musique. Préparez votre habit, 
louez-en un s'il le faut! Par exemple, 
je vous en avertis, la comtesse est une 
marieuse acharnée,—d’ailleurs en toute 
bonne intention. Elle croit sincérement 
assurer le bonheur des jeunes gens et 
des jeunes filles qui fréquentent chez 


elle. Si le coeur vous en dit, vous 
n’avez qu’a vous laisser faire! 
*L'invitation était arrivée, j’avais 


loué un habit, et j’étais tombé sur une 
des soirées les plus brillantes de la com- 
tesse; on se pressait dans ses salons, et 
elle était radieuse. 

”"_. Ah! vous étes M. Jean Ravenel! 
me dit-elle aimablement.... Terrisse m’a 
parlé de vous comme un compositeur 
qui promet beaucoup... Mes hotes et moi 
serons heureux de vous applaudir ce 
soir! 

“Et je fus applaudi, en effet, d’abord 
dans un Caprice pour piano,—puis la 
comtesse, me serrant les mains: 

”— Vous avez bien en poche quelque 
mélodie?... Une de mes jeunes amies, 
Mlle. Yvon, chante comme un rossig- 
nol... et je veux vous présenter l’un a 
l'autre... Oh! elle lit la musique a pre- 
miére vue! 

"La présentation avait eu lieu, et le 
morceau fini, tandis que les applau- 











dissements se’ renouvelaient, la comtesse 
m’avait glissé a l’oreille: 

”— Quelle charmante fille, n’est-ce 
pas?... Orpheline, jolie, et pas sans dot! 

“Le lendemain de cette soirée, j’en 
avais fait le compte-rendu a mon amie, 
moitié sérieux, moitié plaisant. 

”— I] parait, lui dis-je en riant, que 
Mme. de Moret veut a toute force ma- 
rier les gens; je crois bien que sur la 
simple probabilité de ma présence et 
la recommandation de Terrisse, elle 
m’avait déja trouvé une femme !... 

“Rosette questionna aussitot: 

"— Qui est-ce? 


"Une — demoiselle Yvan... ou 
Yvon... d'une bonne famille de Bre- 
tagne... 


”— Belle? 

"— Gentille. 

"— Riche? 

"— Je crois. 

*Et je me mis a rire encore: 

”"— Au fond je me suis ennuyé, ma 
chére Rosette, et si ce n’était pas pour 
suivre les conseils de Terrisse!... 

“— 1 a raison: ces relations peuvent 
vous servir...” 


[V. 


Jean Ravenel s‘arreta de nouveau; 
l’évocation des ses souvenirs mettait en 
lui une émotion qui lui étreignait la 
gorge, et il était forcé de s'interrompre 
de temps a autre. 

“L’hiver s’écoula, continua-t-il. Je re- 
tournai quelquefois chez la comtesse. 
Rosette elle-méme me le conseillait: 
“On ne viendra pas vous chercher ici; 
montrez-vous!"* Chez Mme. de Moret, 
je rencontrais réguliérement Mlle. 
Yvon, et le lendemain il me fallait tout 
raconter a Rosette. 

*"— Vous avez eu du succés? 

*—. Oui, et il y a ce matin un mot 
dans les journaux. 

*"— Votre nom?... 
contente! 

”*Contente ! 


Oh! que je suis 


Et pourtant elle me sem- 


blait devenue un peu préoccupée, un 
peu triste. A diverses reprises, je lui de- 
mandai : 

”— Qu’avez-vous ? 

*— Rien! 
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“Le printemps reparut; un = apreés- 
midi, je dis a Rosette: 

”—. Regardez ce beau ciel! quelle lim- 
pidité, quel éclat! Les lilas doivent 
commencer a fleurir dans le Luxem- 
bourg. Laissez la votre aiguille, comme 
je laisse ma plume, et allons les admirer 
ensemble ! 

”—. J’ai du travail pressé! 

"C'est une journée a ne 
faire... que s’aimer! 

”"— Soit!... je vous rejoins dans cing 
minutes ! 

”Et en un tour de main elle eut passé 
sa seule robe sortable, de bien modeste 
étoffe, mais faconnée avec un gotit ex- 
quis; un chapeau neuf, orné d’un ra- 
meau d’églantine, était posé sur ses 
cheveux blonds; elle était ravissante. 

"Quelle journée radieuse! Oui, com- 
me celle-ci, pleine de clartés, pleine de 
senteurs, un éblouissement et une gris- 
erie! Et, une fois encore, je me mis a 
parler a Rosette de mon art, de mes 
espoirs, choses que je lui avais déja dites 
bien souvent, mais qui, ce jour-la, cou- 
laient de ma bouche avec plus d’abon- 
dance. Elle m/’écoutait docilement, 
comme a lordinaire, un peu plus re- 
veuse pourtant, presque pensive, et, sou- 
dain, je vis deux larmes perler au coin 
de ses yeux. 

*"—.Vous pleurez? Mais pourquoi ? 
Vous ai-je fait de la peine? Ce serait 
sans le vouloir! 

”*—. Non, non! 

”_. Alors? 

"C'est le temps si doux...ct puis, je 
suis un peu nerveuse aujourd’hui!... 

"Elle me quitta une demi-heure aprés, 
sous prétexte d’achats a faire. 

”___T] vaudrait mieux rentrer, si vous 
ne vous sentez pas vien... 

"Ce n’est rien; ne vous inquiétez 
pas. 

"Je regagnai ma chambre, et, tout 
a-coup, comme un flot qui jaillit, des 
vers me vinrent a l’esprit, et en méme 
temps une mélodie,—la Chanson des 
lilas, mon ami, cette chanson qui a fait 
son tour de France, je pourrai presque 
dire son tour du monde! 

*Je ne crois pas que jamais une ceuvre 
ait pu étre composée plus spontané- 
ment, avec moins d’effort. Ma plume 


rien 
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avait peine a suivre l’irrésistible poussée 
de l’inspiration. Ce fut un moment dé- 
licieux, ineffable. Et je sentais que cela 
était bien, que quelque chose de sincére 
y vibrait, de pas banal, qu’il y passait 
quelque chose de la magie de cette jour- 
née, du parfum des arbustes fleuris, de 
la gloire printaniére, et de mon amour 
aussi, de mon amour surtout! 

”*La Chanson des lilas, c’était la chan- 
son de Rosette, allégre et fraiche comme 
elle! 

“Je n’eus pas méme besoin de re- 
copier mon manuscrit, tant ce premier 
jet se lisait clairement. Et je voulus 
tout de suite avoir le coeur net de cette 
affaire, savoir si je me trompais, ce que 
penserait un autre,—l’éditeur Terrisse, 
dans le flair duquel j’avais foi. Je dé- 
gringolai donc mes six étages, me jetai 
dans l’omnibus. Une fiévre me tenait; 
j’étais 4 moitié ivre. 

”Trois quarts-d’heure aprés, j’étais 
chez Terrisse,—qui paraissait fort occu- 

é. 
”Accordez-moi dix minutes, lui dis- 
je, pour écouter une mélodie; il me faut 
votre opinion... tout de suite! 

”Il m’indiqua le piano. Je m/assis, et 
chantai. J’avais a peine plaqué l’accord 
final que |’éditeur me saissait les mains, 
le visage radieux. 

”—. Un petit chef-d’ceuvre, mon cher, 
fait pour plaire a la fois aux délicats et 
a la foule!... Merci d’étre venu!... Ce soir 
méme, j’envoie ce manuscrit a la gra- 
vure, dans quinze jours aura lieu la mise 
en vente, et je vous réponds du succés! 

”—. Vous croyez ? 

”—. Un immense succés, j’en réponds! 
C’est une perle! Bravo! 

”Ah! que j’étais heureux! Et que 
Paris me parut charmant dans I’or et les 
roses du crépuscule! Je m’attardai un 
moment sur le Pont-Royal, admirant le 
merveilleux paysage. 

”— Un immense succés! avait dit Ter- 
risse. Et dans quinze jours! J’allais 
done le conquérir, cet adorable et re- 
doutable Paris, mon nom courrait sur 
Jes lévres de ce public, le plus difficile! 
Je frémissais, j’¢tais tranporté! 

"Et elle, ma Rosette, quelle joie de la 
mettre de moitié dans cette réussite, de 
Jui dire: 


”— Rien ne s’oppose plus a notre mar- 
lage, je vais gagner de largent, tu 
n’auras plus besoin de te tuer les yeux 
sur cette couture, et nous irons chaque 
dimanche a la campagne! 

"Elle devait étre rentrée, et j’avais 
hate de lui annoncer la bonne nouvelle! 

*Mais la concierge m’arréta au pas- 
sage: 

”—. Mademoiselle Rosette a laissé ce 
paquet pour vous, monsieur. 

"Un paquet? Pour moi? De Ro- 
sette? Qu’est-ce que cela signifiait? 

”"—Ne pouvait-elle pas me le remet- 
tre elle-meme ? 

”_. Dame! monsiecur, c’est qu’elle est 
partie! 

” —. Partie ?... Quand? 

"— Tl y a une heure. Voila un mois 
qu’elle avait donné congé de sa cham- 
bre. Tout a été déménagé en un rien de 
temps. cet aprés-midi. 

"Et n’a-t-elle pas laissé son 
adresse? balbutiai-je. 

”. Non. 

*Jétais stupéfait, doutant presque des 
paroles de la bonne femme. 

Je gravis l’escalier en chancelant, et 
a peine dans ma chambre, j’ouvris le 
paquet. 

"Il renfermait un coffret en bois 
d’olivier, que j’avais quelque temps 
avant offert 4 Rosette, et dans lequel 
je trouvai les autres menus présents 
qu’elle avait acceptés de moi, des brim- 
borions, et une lettre, une lettre dont le 
moindre mot m’est resté dans la mé- 
moire et que je peux vous réciter par 
coeur : 


“Mon cher et bon ami, 


”Vous allez étre bien surpris et bien 
triste, je le sais, en ne retrouvant pas 
celle que vous appeliez votre “petite 
Muse.” Ne soyez pas trop faché et 
ne m’accusez pas d’étre une méchante 
ou une ingrate, ou de n’avoir aucune 
affection pour vous. Au contraire, c’est 
précisement parce que je vous aime que 
je m’en vais. I] y a longtemps que je 
l’ai compris, nous ne sommes pas faits 
l'un pour l'autre, vous, un artiste, qui 
connait tant de choses, qui sera célé- 
bre un jour, et moi, si ignorante! 
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"Tout de méme, vous auriez peut- 
étre fait mon éducation, car je ne suis 
pas plus béte qu'une autre... 

Mais ne parlons plus de cela. 

"C’est M. Terrisse qui a raison. Je 
vous l’ai dit souvent. Ce n’est pas en 
restant confiné dans votre chambre que 
vous pouvez réussir! I] faut que vous 
vous lanciez dans le monde, et un beau 
mariage vous aidera beaucoup dans 
votre carriére. 

"Oh! je sais que vous n’étes pas in- 
téressé! Mais je me rends compte 
maintenant qu’un artiste doué comme 
vous doit quelque chose a son art. Mlle. 
Yvon est jolie, riche, elle vous sera une 
compagne utile, vous aimera,—car il est 
impossible qu’on ne vous aime pas,—et 
vous l’aimerez aussi un jour. Alors 
vous serez reconnaissant a la “petite 
Muse” d’avoir su se sacrifier, d’avoir 
eu le courage de disparaitre! 

”Tl m’en cotite plus que je ne saurais 
vous le dire, mais il le faut... pour votre 
bonheur et votre gloire. Moi risquer 
d’étre un obstacle dans votre vie, de 
vous nuire en quoi que ce soit, ou seule- 
ment de retarder votre réussite? Oh! 
jen suis incapable! 

"Ne cherchez pas a me retrouver; 
d’abord, ce serait difficile, a4 Paris; et 
puis... il me faudrait recommencer ... 

"Je vous rends vos cadeaux, mais je 
garde les fleurs que nous avons cueillies 
ensemble... Adieu!... Je suis sire que je 
fais bien, et qu'un jour ou l’autre vous 
m’en remercierez, quand vous serez un 
grand’homme que tout Paris admirera... 

ROSETTE.” 


Ms 


Jean Ravenel s’était tu. 

—Oh! la brave petite fille! s’écria 
Thierry! 

— Oui, mais cela n’empéche que je 
souffris beaucoup de cette disparition, 
ou que je voulus me persuader que j’en 
souffrais. Il me 


semblait que cet 
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abandon était affreux, inhumain; je 
traitais Rosette, en effet, de “méchan- 
te’, d’ “ingrate”; je l’accusais de s’étre 
jouée de moi! Puis, les épreuves de la 
Chanson des lilas m’arrivérent, et cette 
mélodie parut au bout de la quinzaine, 
comme me l’avait promis Terrisse, qui 
jubilait, prophétisant: “Je m’y connais: 
un triomphe!” Et il ne se trompait pas. 
La premiére fois qu’on exécuta cette 
ceuvre en public, elle fut bissée, 
trissée; bientot on J’entendit par- 
tout, et elle se vendit comme du 
pain. En un an, la Chanson des 
Lilas m’a rapporté une petite for- 
tune! Et, libéré du joug = affreux 
de la nécessité, du torturant souci du 
pain quotidien, je pus travailler sérieuse- 
ment, de chansonnier devenir symphon- 
iste, arriver, a l’Opéra-Comique, puis 
a l’Opera, enfin réaliser mon idéal! 

— Et Rosette? 

— Elle avait vu juste. Le moment 
vint ott je dus le reconnaitre. Je n’ai 
jamais été de ceux qui se laissent ab- 
sorber par les salons, mais les salons 
m’ont servi, et j’y ai trouvé me femme, 
—pas Mlle. Yvon,—qui m’a été un 
précieux, un fidéle soutien, Ame de mon 
ame, en vérité. Oui, alors je remerciai 
Rosette de s’étre montrée courageuse et 
de m’avoir aimé plus qu’elle-méme. 

— Vous ne l’avez jamais revue? 

—Jamais... ou plutdt si, une fois, il 
y a bien des années, j’ai cru la recon- 
naitre dans une brave mére de famille 
qui se promenait au Luxembourg, un 
jour de féte, avec son mari,—en cos- 
tume d’onvrier aisé,—et quatre bam- 
bins... Elle avait l’air heureuse... Moi 
non plus je n’ai pas eu 4 me plaindre,— 
et c’est a son abnégation que je le dois... 
Cependant, la jeunesse a un tel charme 
et le premier amour une telle douceur 
que meme a présent je ne puis entendre 
sans émotion cette Chanson des Lilas, 
ni quand j’en raconte l’histoire em- 
pécher que mes yeux ne s’humectent en 
méme temps que ma levre sourit! 
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By Joseph C. Lincoln 


Author of ‘‘Cape Cod Ballads” 


ce ELL, vas,” said Cap'n Eri; 
“that is ter say, no. I have 
and I haven't. I see Cape 
Bojeador in the offin’ one  v’yage 


when I was bos’n on the Silver Star and 
we was bound fer Formosa and I was 
on the queen of the fleet when we put 
inter Mindanao ter fill the water#butts ; 
but I’ve never struck Manila ner what 
ver might rightly call seen the Philip- 
pines. I’ve knocked around ’em con- 
sider’ble, too, in my time. 

“I put in about three months on one 
er them little coral islands off that way 
once. Hottest corner in the Lord’s cre- 
ation, I cal’late, and the laziest and 
sleepiest hole ever I struck. All a feller 
feels like doin’ in them diggin’s is jest 
ter lay on his back under a palm tree all 
day and eat custard apples and sech 
truck. 

“Way I come ter be there was like 
this: I was fo’mast hand on a Boston 
hooker bound ter Singapore after rice. 
Phe skipper’s name was Perkins, Mala- 
chi C. Perkins, and he was the meanest 
man that ever wore a sou’-wester. I’ve 
had the pleasure of tellin’ him so sence 
—'twas in Surinam ‘long in ’82. Well, 
anyhow, Perkins fed us on spiled salt 
junk and wormy hard-tack all the way 
out, and if a feller dast ter hint that the 
same wan't precisely what yer ’d call 
Astor House fare, why the skipper 
would knock him down with a marlin’- 
spike and the fust mate would jump up 
and down on his lung _ protector. 


‘Twan't a pretty performance ter. look 
at, but it beat the world fer takin’ the 
cravin’ fer fancy cookin’ out of a man. 

“Well, when I got ter Singapore I 
was nothin’ but skin and bone, and con- 
sider’ble of the skin had been knocked 





off by the marlin’-spike and the mate’s 
boots. I'd shipped fer the v’yage out 
and back, but the fust night in port I 
slipped over the side, swum ashore, and 
never set eyes on old Perkins again 
till that time in Surinam, eight years 
afterward. 

“I knocked round them Singapore 
docks fer much as a month, hopin’ ter 
git a berth on some other ship, but 
*‘twan’t no go. I fell in with a Britisher 
named Hammond, ’Ammond, he called 
it, and as he was on the same hunt that 
I was, we kept each other comp’ny. We 
done odd jobs now ’n’ agin, and slept 
in sailors’ lodgin’ houses when we had 
the price, and under bridges or on hemp 
bales when we hadn't. I was too proud 
ter write home fer money, and Ham- 
mond didn’t have no home ter write to, 
I cal’late. 

“But luck ‘Il turn ef ver give it time 
enough. One night Hammond come 
hurryin’ round ter my sleepin’ room— 
that is ter say, my hemp bale—and gives 
me a shake, and says he: 

“*Purn out, yer mud ’ead, I’ve got ver 
a berth.’ 

“*Aw, go west!’ says I, and turned 
over ter go ter sleep again. But he 
pulled me off the bale by the leg, and 
that woke me up so I sensed what he 
was sayin’. Seems he’d found a feller 
that wanted ter ship a couple of fo’- 
mast hands on a little tradin’ schooner 
fer a trip over ter the Java Sea. 

“Well, ter make a long story short, 
we shipped with this feller, whose name 
was Lazarus. I cal’late if the Lazarus 
in Scriptur’ had been up ter as many 
tricks and had come as nigh bein’ a 
thief as our Lazarus was, he wouldn't 
have been so poor. Ourn was a shrewd 











rascal and nothin’ more ner less than a 
pearl poacher. He didn’t tell us that 
till after we sot sail, but we was so des- 
perate I dunno as ‘twould have made 
much diff'rence if he had. 

“We cruised round fer a spell, sorter 
prospectin’, and then we landed at a 
little one-horse coral island, where there 
wan't no inhabitants, but where we was 
pretty dead sartin there was pearl oyster 
banks in the lagoon. There was five of 
us on the schooner, a Dutchman named 
Rhinelander, a Coolie cook and Lazarus 
and Hammond and me. We put up a 
slab shanty on shore and went ter work 
pearl fishin’, keepin’ one eye out fer 
Dutch gunboats, and always havin’ a 
sago palm ready ter split open so’s, if 
we got caught, we could say we was 
after sago. 

“Well, we done fairly good at the 
pearl fishin’; got together quite a likely 
mess of pearls, and, as “twas part of the 
agreement that the crew had a certain 
share in the stake, why, Hammond and 
me was figgerin’ that we was goin’ ter 
make enough ter more’n pay us fer our 
long spell of starvin’ at Singapore. Laz- 
arus was feelin’ purty middlin’ chipper, 
the cook was feedin’ us high, and every- 
thing leoked lovely. 

“Rhinelander and the Coolie and the 
skipper used ter sleep aboard the boat, 
but Hammond and me liked ter sleep 
ashore in the shanty. Fer one thing, 
the bunks on the schooner wan’t none 
too clean, and the Coolie snored so that 
he'd shake the whole cabin, and start me 
dreamin’ about cyclones, and cannons 
firin’, and lions roarin’, and all kind 


of foolishness. I allers did hate a 
snorer. 
“One mornin’ me and Hammond 


come out of the shanty, and, lo and be- 
hold yer! there wan’t no schooner ter be 
seens That everlastin’ Lazarus had put 
up a job on us, and had sneaked off in 
the night with the cook and the Dutch- 
man, and took our share of the pearls 
with him. I s‘pose he'd cal’lated ter 
do it from the very fust. Anyway, there 
we was, marooned on that little two-fer- 
a-cent island. 

“The fust day we didn’t do much but 
cuss Lazarus up hill and down dale. 
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Hammond was the best at that kind of 
business ever I see. He invented more’n 
four hundred new kind of names fer the 
gang on the schooner, and every one of 
‘em was jest brimstone-blue. We had 
fish lines in the shanty, and there was 
plenty of water on the island, so we 
knew we wouldn't starve ter death ner 
die of thirst, anyhow. 

“T’ve mentioned that ’twas hot in them 
parts? Well, that island was the hottest 
of ’em all. Whew! Don’t talk! And, 
more’n that, the weather was the kind 
that makes yer feel it’s a barrel of work 
jest ter live. Fust day we fished and 
slept. Next day we fished less and slept 
more. Third day ’twas too everlastin’ 
hot even ter sleep, so we set round in 
the shade and fought flies and jawed 
each other. Main trouble was who was 
goin’ ter git the meals. Land, how we 
did miss that Coolie cook! 

“*W’y don’t yer git ter work and cook 
somethin’ fit ter heat?’ says Hammond. 
‘’Ere I broke my bloomin’ back ’aul- 
in’ in the fish, and you doin’ nothin’ but 
‘angin’ around and lettin’ ’em dry hup 
in the ‘eat. Git ter work and cook. 
Blimed if I ain’t sick of these ’ere cus- 
tard apples!’ 

“Go and cook yerself, says I. ‘I 
didn’t sign articles ter be cook fer no 
ginger-whiskered Johnny Bull!’ 

“Well, we jawed back and forth fer 
an hour, mebbe more. Two er three 
times we got up ter have it out, but 
‘twas too hot ter fight, so we set down 
agin. Fin'lly we eat some supper, cus- 
tard apples and water, and turned in. 

‘But ‘twas too hot ter sleep much, and 
I got up about three o'clock in the morn- 
in’ and went out and set down on the 
beach in the moonlight. Pretty soon 
out comes Hammond and sets down 
alongside and begins ter give the 
weather a general overhaulin’, callin’ 
it everything he could lay tongue to. 
Pretty soon he breaks off in the middle 
of a nine-j'inted swear word and sings 
out: 

“*Am I goin’ bloomin’ crazy, or is 
that a schooner ?’ 

“T looked out inter the moonlight, and 
there, sure enough, was a_ schooner, 
about a mile off the island, and comin’ 
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dead on. Fust-off we thought "twas 
Lazarus comin’ back, but pretty soon 
we see ’twas a considerable smaller boat 
than his’n. 

“We forgot all about how hot it was 
and hustled out on the reef right at the 
mouth of the lagoon. I had a coat ona 
stick, and I waved it fer a signal, and 
Hammond set ter work buildin’ a bon- 
fire. He got a noble one blazin’, and 
then him and me stood and watched the 
schooner. 

“She was actin’ dreadful.queer. Fust 
she’d go ahead on one tack and then 
give a heave over and come about with a 
bang, sails flappin’ and everything of a 
shake; then she’d give another slat and 
go off another way; but mainly she kept 
right on toward the island. 

“‘*W’at’s the matter aboard there?’ 
says Hammond. ‘Is hall ’ands drunk ?’ 

“*She’s abandoned,’ says I. ‘That’s 
what’s the matter. There ain’t nobody 
aboard of her.’ 

“Then we both says, ‘Salvage!’ and 
shook hands. 

“The schooner came nearer and 
nearer. It begun ter look as if she’d 
smash against the rocks in front of us, 
but she didn’t. When she got opposite 
the mouth of the lagoon she heeled 
over on a new tack and sailed in be- 
tween the rocks as pretty as anything 
ever you see. Then she run aground on 
the beach just about a quarter of a mile 
from the shanty. 

“°*Twas early mornin’ when we 
climbed aboard of her. I thought Laz- 
arus’ schooner was dirty, but this one 
was jest nothin’ but dirt. Dirty sails, 
all patches, dirty deck, dirty every- 
thing. 

“*Won’t git much salvage on this 
bally tub,’ says Hammond; ‘she’s one er 
them nigger fish boats, that’s w’at she 
is.’ 

“T was kinder skittish about goin’ be- 
low, ’fraid there might be some dead 
folks, but Hammond went. Ina minute 
or so up he comes, lookin’ kinder scary. 

“‘There’s somethin’ mighty queer 
down there,’ says he; ‘kind of w’eezin’ 
like a puffin’ pig.’ 

“*Wheezin’ yer grandmother!’ says I, 
but I went and listened at the hatch, 


*Twas a funny noise I heard, but I knew 
what it was in a minute; I’d heard too 
much of it lately ter fergit it right away. 

“It’s snorin’,” says I; ‘somebody 
snorin’.’ 

““°Favens!’ says Hammond, ‘yer 
don’t s’pose it’s that ’ere Coolie come 
back ?” 

““No, no!’ says I. ‘Where’s yer com- 
mon sense? The cook snored bass; this 
critter’s snorin’ suppraner, and mighty 
poor suppraner at that.’ 

“Well,” says he, ‘here goes ter wake 
‘im hup!’ And he commenced ter holler, 
‘Ahoy!’ and ‘Belay, there!’ down the 
hatch. 

“Fust thing we heard was a kind of 
thump like somebody jumpin’ out er 
bed. Then footsteps, runnin’ like; then 
up the hatchway comes a sight I shan’t 
forgit if I live ter be a hundred. 

“°*Twas a woman, middlin’ old, with a 
yeller face all wrinkles, and a chin and 
nose like Punch. She was dressed in a 
gaudy old calerco gown, and had ear- 
rings in her ears. She give one look 
round at the schooner and the island. 
Then she see us and let out a whoop like 
a steam whistle. 

““Mulligatawny Sacremento’ mer- 
lasess !’ she yells. Course that wan’t what 
she said, but that’s what it sounded like. 
Then, ’fore Hammond could stop her, 
she run fer him and give him a rousin’ 
big hug. He was the most surprised 
man ever yer see, stood there like a 
wooden image. I commenced ter laff, 
but the next minute the woman come fer 
me and hugged me, too. 

“*°Fectionate hold gal,’ says Ham- 
mond, grinnin’. 

“The critter in the calerco gown was 
goin’ through the craziest pantomime 
ever was; p'intin’ off ter sea and then 
down ter deck and then up ter the sails. 
I didn’t ketch on fer a minute, but Ham- 
mond did. Says he: 

“*Showin’ us w’ere this ’ere palatial 
yacht come from. ’Ad a rough passage, 
it looks like!’ 

“Then the old gal commenced ter git 
excited. She p’inted over the side and 
made motions like rowin’. Then she 
p'inted down the hatch and shet her 
eyes and purtended ter snore. After that 
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she rowed again, all the time gittin’ 
madder and madder, with her little black 
eyes a-snappin’ like fire coals and 
stompin’ her feet and shakin’ her fists. 
Fin’lly she finished up with a reg’lar 
howl, yer might say, of rage. 

““*The crew took ter the boat and left 
’er asleep below, says Hammond. 
‘’Oly scissors! they’re in fer a lively 
time if hold Nutcrackers ’ere hever 
ketches ’em, ’ey?’ 

“Well, we went over the schooner and 
examined everything, but there wan’t 
nothin’ of any value nowheres. “Twas 
jest a reg’lar nigger fishin’ boat, with 
dirt and cockroaches by the pailful. At 
last we went ashore agin and up ter the 
shanty, takin’ the old woman with us. 
After eatin’ some more of them tiresome 
custard apples fer breakfast, Hammond 
and me went down ter look over the 
schooner agin. We found she’d started 
a plank runnin’ aground on the beach, 
and that ’twould take us a week ter git 
her afloat and watertight. 

“While we was doin’ this the woman 
come down and went aboard. Pretty 
soon we see her goin’ back ter the shanty 
with her arms full of bundles and truck. 
We didn’t think anything of it then, but 
when we got home at noon, there was 
the best dinner ever you see all ready fer 
us. Fried fish, and some kind of beans 
cooked up with peppers, and tea—real 
store tea—and a lot more things. Land, 
how we did cat! We kept smackin’ our 
lips and rubbin’ our vests ter show we 
was enj’yin’ everything, and the old gal 
kept bobbin’ her head and grinnin’ like 
one of them dummies yer wind up with 
a key. 

‘Well,’ says Hammond, ‘we've got a 
cook at last. Ain’t we, hold—hold 
Blimed if we've got a name fer ’er yet! 
Here!’ says he, pointin’ ter me. ‘Looky 
here, missis! "Edge! "Edge! that’s ’im! 
’Ammond! ’Ammond! that’s me. Now, 
"oo are you?’ 

“She rattled off a name that had more 
double j’ints in it than an eel. 

“ “Lordy! says I; ‘we never can larn 
that rigamarole. I tell yer! She looks 
fer all the world like old A’nt Lobelia 
Fosdick at home down on Cape Cod, 
Let’s call her that.’ 
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““*She looks ter me like the mother of 
a hoysterman I uster know in Liverpool. 
‘Is name was ’Ankins. Let’s split the 
difference and call ’er Lobelia ’Ankins.’ 

“So we done it. 

“Well, Hammond and me pounded 
and patched away at the schooner fer the 
next three or four days, takin’ plenty of - 
time off ter sleep in, count of the heat, 
but gittin’ along fairly well. 

“Lobelia ’Ankins cooked and washed 
dishes fer us. She done some noble 
cookin’, ’specially as we wan’t partic’lar, 
but we could see she had a temper ter 
beat the Old Scratch. If anything got 
burned, or if the kittle upset, she’d howl 
and stomp and scatter things wuss’n 
a cyclone. 

“T reckon ’twas about the third day 
that I noticed she was gittin’ sweet on 
Hammond. She was givin’ him the best 
of all the vittles, and used ter set at the 
table and look at him softer’n and 
sweeter’n a bucket of merlasses. Used 
ter walk ‘longside of him, too, and look 
up in his face and smile. I could see that 
he noticed it and that it was worryin’ 
him a heap. One day he says ter me: 

“ Edge,’ says he, ‘I b’lieve that ’ere 
chromo of a Lobelia ’Ankins is gittin’ 
soft on me.’ 

“**Course she is,’ says I; ‘IT see that a 
long spell ago.’ 

““But what'll I do?’ says he. ‘A wom- 
an like ’er is a desp’rate character. If 
we hever git hashore she might be fer 
luggin’ me ter the church and marryin’ 
me by main force.’ 

“*Then yer’ll have ter marry her, fer 
all I see,’ says I. ‘Yer shouldn’t be so 
durn fascinatin’.’ 

“That made him mad and he went off 
jawin’ ter himself. 

“The next day we got the schooner 
patched up and off the shoal and ’long- 
side Lazarus’ old landin’ wharf by the 
shanty. There was a little more tinker- 
in’ ter be done ’fore she was ready fer 
sea, and we cal’lated ter do it that after- 
noon. 

“After dinner Hammond went down 
ter the spring after some water and Lo- 
belia “Ankins went along with him. I 
laid down in the shade fer a snooze, but 
I hadn’t much more than settled my- 
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self comfortably when I heard a 
yell and somebody runnin’. I jumped 
up jest in time ter see Ham- 
mond come bu’stin’ through the 
bushes, lickety smash, with Lobelia 
after him, yellin’ like an Injun. Ham- 
mond wan’t yellin’; he was savin’ his 
breath fer runnin’. 

“They wan't in sight more’n a minute, 
but went smashin’ and crashin’ through 
the woods inter the distance. “Twas too 
hot ter run after ’em, so I waited a spell 
and then loafed off in a roundabout di- 
rection toward where I see ’em go. After 
I'd walked pretty nigh a mile | heard 
Hammond whistle. I looked, but didn’t 
see him nowheres. Then he whistled 
agin, and I see his head stickin’ out of 
the top of a palm tree. 

““‘Is she gone?’ says he. 

“ “Ves, long ago,’ says I. ‘Come down.’ 

“It took some coaxin’ ter git him 
down, but he come after a spell, and 
he was the scaredest man ever I see. 
I ast him what the matter was. 

“*°Edge,’ says he, ‘I’m a lost man. 
That ’ere ’orrible ’Ankins houtrage is 
either goin’ ter marry me or kill me. 
’Edge,’ he says, awful solemn, ‘she tried 
ter kiss me! S’elp me, she did!’ 

“Well, I jest set back and laffed. ‘Is 
that why yer run away?’ I says. 

**No,’ says he. ‘When I wouldn’t let 
‘er she hups with a rock as big as my 
‘ead and goes fer me. There was mur- 
der in ’er heyes, "Edge; I see it.’ 

“Then I laffed more than ever and told 
him ter come back ter the shanty, but 
he wouldn’t. He swore he’d never come 
back agin while Lobelia ’Ankins was 
there. 

“*That’s it,’ says he, ‘larf at a feller 
critter’s sufferin’s. I honly wish she’d 
try ter kiss you once, that’s hall!’ 

“Well, I couldn’t make him budge, so 
I decided to go back and git the lay of 
the land. ‘Lobelia was busy inside the 
shanty when I got there and lookin’ 
black as a thundercloud, so I jedged 
’twan’t best ter say nothin’ to her, and I 
went down and finished the job on the 
schooner. At night, when I come in ter 
supper, she met me at the door. She 
had a big stick in her hand and looked 
savage. I was a little narvous. 


‘“**Now, Lobelia ’Ankins,’ says I, ‘put 
down that and be sociable, there’s a 
good girl.’ 

‘**’*Course I knew she couldn’t under- 
stand me, but I was jest whistlin’ ter 
keep my courage up, as the sayin’ is. 

““’Ammond!’ says she, _ p’intin’ 
toward the woods. 

“*Ves,’ says I, ‘Hammond's takin’ a 
walk fer his health.’ 

“*’Ammond!’ says she, louder, and 
shakin’ the stick. 

“*Now, Lobelia,’ says I,  smilin’ 
smooth as butter, ‘do put down that 
club!’ 

“**Ammond !’ she fairly hollers. Then 
she went through the most blood-curd- 
lin’ pantomime ever was, | reckon. Fust 
she comes up ter me and taps me on the 
chest and says, ‘’Edge.’ Then she goes 
creepin’ round the room on tiptoe, p’int- 
in’ out of the winder all the time as 
much as ter say she was_ pertendin’ 
ter walk through the woods. Then she 
pints to one of the stumps we used fer 
chairs, and screeches *’Aimmond!’ and 
fetches the stump an awful bang with 
the club. Then she comes over ter me 
and kinder snuggles up and smiles, and 
says, ‘’Edge,’ and tried ter put the club 
in my hand. 

“My topknot riz up on my head. ‘Good 
Lord!’ thinks I, ‘she’s makin’ love ter 
me so’s ter git me to take that club and 
go and thump Hammond with it! 

“T was scared stiff, but Lobelia was be- 
tween me and the door, so I kept smilin’ 
and backin’ away. 

“ “Now, Lobelia,’ says I, ‘don’t be——’ 

“**’Ammond!’ says she. 

“*Now, Miss ‘Ankins, d-o-n't be 
hasty, I 

“*? Ammond I’ 

“Well, I backed faster and faster, and 
she follered me right up till at last I 
begun ter run. Round and round the 
place we went, me scart for my life and 
she fairly frothin’ with rage. Fin’lly I 
bu’st through the door and put fer the 
woods at a rate that beat Hammond’s 
goin’ all holler. J never stopped till I 
got clus ter the palm tree. Then I 
whistled and Hammond answered. 

“When I told him about the rumpus, 
he set and laffed like a plumb idiot. 


























“**Ow d’yer like Miss ’Ankins’ love- 
makin’? he says. 

**You'll like it less’n I do,’ I says, ‘if 
she gits up here with that club!’ 

“That kinder sobered him down agin, 
and we got ter plannin’. After a spell, 
we decided that our only chance was ter 
sneak down ter the schooner in the dark 
and put ter sea, leaving Lobelia alone in 
her glory. 

“Well, we waited till twelve o'clock er 
so and then we crept down ter the beach, 
tiptoein’ past the shanty fer fear of wak- 
in’ Lobelia. We got on the schooner all 
right, hauled up anchor, listed sail and 
stood out of the lagoon with a fair wind. 
When we was fairly ter sea we shook 
hands. 

“‘Tawd!’ says Hammond, drawin’ a 
long breath, ‘I never was so ’appy in my 
life. This ’ere lady-killin’ business ain’t 
in my line.’ 

“He felt so good that he set by the 
wheel and sung, ‘Good-by, sweet’art, 
good-by,’ fer an hour er more. 

“In the mornin’ we was in sight of 
another small island, and, out on a p’int, 
was a passel of folks jumpin’ up and 
down and wavin’ a signal. 

“ “Well, if there ain’t more castaways!’ 
says I, 

“Don't go near ’em!’ says Hammond. 
‘Might come there was more Lobelias 
among ‘em.’ 

“But pretty quick we see the crowd 
all pile into a boat and come rowin’ off 
ter us. They was all men, and their 
signal was a red flannel shirt on a pole. 

“We put about fer ’em and picked ’em 
up, lettin’ their boat tow behind the 
schooner. There was five of ’em, a 
ragged and dirty lot of Malays and half- 
breeds. When they fust climbed aboard 
I see ’em lookin’ the schooner over 
mighty sharp, and in a minute they was 
all jabberin’ together in native lingo. 

“*What’s the matter with ’em?’ says 
Hammond. 

“A chap with scraggy black whiskers 
and a sort of worried and badgered look 
on his face, stepped for’ard and made a 
bow. He looked like a cross between a 
Spaniard and a Malay, and I guess 
that’s what he was. 
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Sefiors,’ says he, palaverin’ and 
scrapin’, ‘boat! my boat!’ 

“Wat's “e givin’ us?’ says Ham- 
mond. 

“Boat! This boat! My boat, sefiors,’ 
says the feller. All ter once I under- 
stood him. 

“ Hammond,’ I says, ‘I swan ter man 
if I don’t believe we've picked up the 
real crew of this craft!’ 

“*Si, sefior; boat, my boat! Crew! 
Crew!’ says Whiskers, wavin’ his hands 
toward the rest of his gang. 

“Hall right, skipper,” says Ham- 
mond; ‘glad ter see yer back haboard. 
Make yerselves bloomin’ well at ‘ome. 
"Ow ‘d yer lose ’er in the fust place?’ 

“The feller didn’t seem ter under- 
stand much of this, but he looked more 
worried than ever. The crew looked 
frightened, and jabbered. 

““Qoman, sefiors,’ says Whiskers, in 
ha’f a whisper. ‘Ooman, she here?’ 

“*Hammond,’ says I, ‘what’s a oom- 
an?’ The feller seemed ter be thinkin’ 
a minute; then he began ter make signs. 
He pulled his nose down till it most 
touched his chin. Then he put his hands 
ter his ears and made loops of his 
fingers ter show earrings. Then he took 
off his coat and wrapped it round his 
knees like make-b’lieve petticoats. Ham- 
mond and me looked at each other. 

“*°Edge,’ says Hammond, ‘’e wants 
ter know w’at’s become of Lobelia ’Ank- 
ins.’ 

“*No, senor,’ says I ter the feller; 
‘ooman no here. Ooman there!’ And 
I p’inted in the direction of our island. 

“Well, sir, you oughter have seen that 
Malay gang’s faces light up! They all 
bust out a grinnin’ and laffin’, and Whis- 
kers fairly hugged fust me and then 
Hammond. Then he made one of the 
Malays take the wheel instead of me, 
and sent another one inter the fo’castle 
after somethin’. 

“But I was curious, and I says, p’intin’ 
toward Lobelia’s island: 

““Qoman your wife?’ 

“*No, no, no,’ says he, shakin’ his 
head like it would come off, ‘ooman no 
wife. Wife there,’ and he p’inted about 
d’rectly opposite from my way. ‘Oom- 
an,’ he goes on, ‘she no wife, she ; 
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“Jest here the Malay come up from 
the fo’castle, grinnin’ like a chessy cat 
and huggin’ a fat jug of this here palm 
wine that the natives make. I dunno 
where he got it from—I thought Ham- 
mond and me had rummaged that fo’- 
castle pretty well—but, anyhow, there 
it was. 

“Whiskers passed the jug ter me aud 
I took a swaller and handed it over ter 
Hammond. He stood up ter make a 
speech. 

“Feller citizens,’ says he, ‘I rise ter 
drink a toast. ’Ere’s ter the beautchous 
Lobelia ’Ankins, and may she long hor- 
nament the lovely hisland where she 
now 

“The Malay at the wheel behind us 
gave an awful screech. We all turned 
sudden, and there, standin’ on the com- 
panion ladder, with her head and shoul- 
ders out of the hatch, was Lobelia ’Ank- 
ins, as large as life and twice as natural. 

“Hammond dropped the jug and it 
smashed inter flinders. We all stood 
stock-still for a minute, like folks in a 
tableau. That ha’f-breed skipper stood 
next ter me, and I snum if yer couldn’t 
see him shrivilin’ up like one er them 
things they call a sensitive plant. 

“The tableau lasted while a feller 
might count five; then things happened. 
Hammond and me dodged around the 
deckhouse; the Malays broke and run, 
one up the main riggin’, two down the 
fo’castle hatch and one out on the jib- 
boom. But the poor skipper wan't sat- 
isfied with any of them places; he 
started fer the lee rail, and Lobelia 
’Ankins started after him. 

“She caught him jest as he was goin’ 
ter jump overboard and yanked him 
back like he was a bag of meal. She 
shook him, she boxed his ears, she 
pulled his hair, and all the time he was 
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beggin’ and pleadin’ and she was 
screechin’ and jabberin’ at the top of her 
lungs. Hammond pulled me by the 
sleeve. 

““Tt’ll be our turn next,’ says he; ‘get ‘ 
inter the boat! (Quick! 

“The little boat that the crew had 
come in was towin’ behind the schooner, 
We slid over the stern and dropped into 
it. Hammond cut the towline and we 
laid ter the oars. Long as we was in 
hearin’ of the schooner the powwow 
and rumpus kept up, but jest as we was 
landin’ on the little island that the Ma- 
lays had left, she come about on the 
port tack and stood off ter sea. 

““Lobelia’s runnin’ things agin,’ says 
Hammond. 

“Three days after this we was took off 
by a Dutch gunboat. Most of the time 
on the island we spent debatin’ how Lo- 
belia come ter be on the schooner, 
Fin’lly we decided that she must have 
gone aboard ter sleep that night, sus- 
pectin’ that we’d try ter run away in the 
schooner jest as we had tried ter. We 
talked about Whiskers and his crew and 
guessed about how they came ter aban- 
don their boat in the fust place. One 
thing we was sartin sure of, and that 
was that they’d left Lobelia aboard on 
purpose. We knew mighty well that’s 
what we’d a-done. 

“What puzzled us most was what re- 
lation Lobelia was ter the skipper. She 
wan't his wife, ’cause he’d said so, and 
she didn’t look enough like him ter be 
his mother or sister. But jest as we 
was bein’ took off in the Dutchman’s 
yawl, Hammond thumps the thwart 
with his fist and says he: 

“Pve got it! he 
mother-in-law !’ 

“*°Course she is!’ says I. 
a-known it!” 


‘she’s ’is 


Says; 


‘We might 
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By Annie C, Muirhead 


HE whole thing was odd. 

No one, to look at him, would 

ever have thought of romance in 

such a connection, unless, indeed, one 

had had the lively imagination of the 

typewriting girl, to which, I suppose, 

all things are possible in the way of 

romantic surmisings about any youthful 
male being. 

To be sure, he did have a certain 
barber’s-block style of good looks, and 
the scrupulous neatness of his attire 
must no doubt have favorably im- 
pressed the kind of feminine mind not 
rendered faint and prostrate by the bad- 
ness of his taste in the same; but these 
redeeming points, such as they were, 
did not occur to me till afterward. At 
first sight of him, I merely remarked to 
myself, “What an impossible young 
man!” He was dressed in a suit of a 
loud check pattern—very well brushed, 
I must admit, yet from which he was 
forever removing imaginary specks and 
threads—with a gaudy, sporting neck- 
tie, an immaculate collar of a height 
and a stiffness known only to the dude, 
(the wearer’s cranium of limited size 
just visible above its edge), and cuffs to 
match. Indeed, his toilet witnessed to 
an affectionate self-interest; but as for 
any outgoing sentiment or tenderness, 
his whole appearance shrieked incon- 
gruity at the bare idea. 

He had naively told us, earlier in the 
evening, that he had been nicknamed 
“Collar-and-Cuffs” on the ranch where 
he had first tried his fortune, on com- 
ing to this country. For some inscru- 
table reason, his self-respect appeared to 
be inseparably associated with that 
guardian collar, as Samson’s strength 
with his hair, and the wilting of the one 





would have meant the wilting of the 
other. 

Needless to say, he had tried many 
other occupations and apparently suc- 
ceeded in none since the days when he 
had set to work ranching, in the garb of 
urban civilization. 

How he got into his present com- 
pany it would have puzzled me a good 
deal to guess, had I not known that my 
old friend and host was a man of large 
heart and liberal mind, whose gener- 
osity knew no limitations of caste. 
Whenever a human body, or a human 
soul needed help that he could give, he 
involuntarily extended it. This resulted 
in the practice of a primitive Christian- 
ity that had made him a scandal to the 
select neighborhood where he lived, 
which preferred to have its brotherly 
love exercised decently and in order, 
after the manner of the Charity Organ- 
ization Society. If everybody went 
about behaving in the literal way laid 
down in the Gospels, what would the 
world come to? But our host walked 
serenely on in his eccentric course, re- 
gardless of the growing anxiety around 
him. If he found any one homeless, he 
gave the homeless one a shelter under 
his own roof; if he met any one an- 
hungered, he fed him in his own din- 
ing-room ; if athirst, he gave him drink, 
and good strong drink, too, when oc- 
casion fitted, for our host was robust in 
his virtues. He was experienced 
enough to recognize, however, that for 
the casual beggar by the wayside whom 
he was wont to bring home for a meal, 
tea was, on the whole, a more appro- 
priate, at any rate, a safer, beverage; 
and this he characteristically insisted 
upon having served in the silver teapot. 
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His delicate hospitality was sometimes 
abused, of course, for, though the silver 
teapot was of a sufficiently awkward 
size to escape the fate of being surrep- 
titiously pocketed, on the subject of 
teaspoons our host had reason to be 
sensitive. In other subtler ways, too, 
he was often imposed upon. But he 
never lost heart, and in spirit could al- 
ways join fervently in the pious ejacu- 
lation of that sturdy Irishman who was 
wise with a bigger wisdom than most 
folk: “Thank the Lord! I niver lost 
anny opportunity of being chated whin- 
iver it was possible for annybody to 
chate me!” 

The members of his family, I always 
thought, deserved a large part of the 
credit for the uncomplaining way in 
which they met and furthered their 
father’s eccentric generosity ; for, by the 
nature of the circumstances, they had 
to share the experiences, not always 
pleasant, that were its consequences. 

sv this time, to be sure, they must have 
realized how useless it was to expostu- 
late. 

This young man was evidently one of 
his recent cases, and as I had never been 
brought into direct contact with any of 
them before, much as I had heard about 
them from the girls, I was keenly inter- 
ested in watching the experiment. Our 
host had probably come across this wast- 
rel in the way of business; and, as even 
business never blinded his keenly sym- 
pathetic eye to the humanity of the in- 
dividuals with whom he had to deal, 
that eve had penetrated to the innermost 
needs of the creature, possibly had 
divined an actual physical starvation de- 
cently disguised though it might be (for 
after all the fellow had his merits), and 
in a trice behold the poor devil-down- 
on-his-luck domiciled in a center of com- 
fort and refinement, with the daughters 
of the house—cultured, gentle-mannered 
women, such as one could not but con- 
jecture were of a type unusual to him— 
ministering to his needs as attentively 
and politely as if he were the most hon- 
ored guest the house had ever known. 
He was not in the least overawed by his 
surroundings, however; which was per- 
haps the finest compliment in its utter 
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unconsciousness he could pay to the sim- 
ple human kindliness and perfection of 
courtesy with which he was treated, 
showing how successful these were in 
their intent to thaw any constraint and 
prevent him from feeling out of his ele- 
ment. 

Still, it struck me as odd that he 
should so suddenly and without warn- 
ing have launched out into confidences 
about himself and one of his bygone 
flirtations, in the midst of this company 
of stranger men and women, not one of 
whom he had so much as seen a week 
ago. Nothing had led up to the sub- 
ject either, unless, indeed, the music we 
had been indulging in earlier in the 
evening had touched a tender chord and 
melted him into reminiscence; still, 
we had shrewdly suspected at the time 
that he was rather bored by the classical 
stuff that was delighting the rest of the 
company, and that he would have pre- 
ferred “Sweet Annie Moore,” or some 
such artless ditty. 

But whatever had been the stimulat- 
ing cause, of a sudden we found him in 
possession of the floor, and holding the 
attention of the company by his ingenu- 
ously confessed little romance. He took 
us all so much by surprise that he was 
well into his tale before we fairly real- 
ized what was happening. 

I was sitting just within the doorway 
of the second parlor. | can see clearly 
in my mind’s eve at this moment the 
central group in the other room, which 
impressed itself on my notice at the time 
by its interesting contrasts of person- 
ality. On one side, in a low chair, sat 
our host’s elder daughter, her grave, 
meditative gaze fixed on the narrator 
with the air of one studying some 
strange kind of animal; while I, in turn, 
found it good to look at her delicate 
profile, pale, transparent skin, and pure, 
spiritual expression, and studied these 
the more part of the time. In the oppo- 
site corner lounged our host’s son, his 
handsome, clean-cut, purposeful face 
(that is, thank goodness! characteristic 
of so many of our young Americans ) 
wearing a half-bored, half-amused and 
wholly incredulous look, as he gave the 
attention to the speaker that politeness 























toward a guest demanded. Between 
them, the center of interest, sat the com- 
placent young man himself, with some- 
what indeterminate features, florid com- 
plexion, and cranium of limited size, 
holding forth in an accent strongly Eng- 
lish and not unpleasant. 

“I don't know what makes me think 
so much to-night of a girlie I used to 
know—Miinnie was her name. Would 
you like me to tell you about her? It 
was rather rum, the whole business, how 
I got to know her and all,” he went on, 
without pausing for an answer. “It 
happened years ago, before ever | came 
to America. Hampstead was where I 
used to meet her. You know Hamp- 
stead Heath, don’t you, just out of Lon- 
don? I met her first in a railway car- 
riage. Queer parlor to meet in, wasn’t 
it? I was travelin’ for Messrs. Robson 
& Blackett at the time—Blackett’s black- 
in’, you know—and my road took me 
over the same district railway every 
week. I noticed an awf'lly pretty little 
girlie, carryin’ books always, who took 
the same train I did twice a week. We 
both got out at King’s Cross, and, after 
I had met her by accident once or twice, 
I used to take no end of trouble to get 
into the same carriage with her, even 
changin’ carriages at her station if she 
didn’t chance to get into the same com- 
partment with me. After a bit, it was 
usually enough to stick my head out of 
the window, and after I had caught 
sight of her, look the other way—then 
she’d recognize my headpiece and be 
sure to get in where I was. I teased her 
about it afterward, but she always de- 
clared it was only a coincidence. Any- 
how, it wasn’t easy to scratch up ac- 
quaintance with her, for all that. She 
was shy, you know, and after I had of- 
fered to open or shut the window for 
her once or twice and she had said ‘yes’ 
or ‘no’ or ‘thank you’—there we were at 
a deadlock again. One day, though, by 
good luck, she dropped her books, and 
I helped her to gather them up and we 
got to talkin’ and made quite a way in 
our friendship. 

“Well, I wanted her to know that I 
was quite respectable and all that, and 
couldn't just blurt out my name, you 
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know, and, anyway, it wouldn’t have 
been any kind of a guarantee to her if 
I had. But at last I had a lucky thought. 
I took my business card, which had: the 
name of my firm on it, as well as my 
own, and they were well-known people 
that she was bound to have heard about 
and would know they employed only re- 
spectable chaps—well! I stuck the card 
one day into the same breast pocket 
where I kept my handkerchief and then, 
as I stepped out onto the platform, I 
drew out my handkerchief with a flour- 
ish so that the card fell on to the plat- 
form—quite accidentally, of course !— 
and | walked off.in a hurry as if I hadn’t 
seen it drop. She got out after me and 
saw the card lyin’ and knew well enough 
what it meant. But she wasn’t goin’ to 
stop and pick it up, not she! (this is 
what she told me afterward) she'd 
never condescend to do such a thing! 
And she was just walkin’ off, too, pre- 
tendin’ not to notice the bit of paste- 
board, when a policeman picked it up 
and was lookin’ about to see where it 
belonged, and there was one of those 
sharp newsboys—just as sharp as they 
make “em, ie was, and they’re as wise as 
old men, these cockney lads—he had 
seen me drop the card and twigged the 
whole game. So he darts up as quick 
as lightnin’ and points at the girl with 
his dirty thumb,” (the narrator illus- 
trated the gesture as he spoke), “ ‘It’s 
‘ers!’ says he, ‘she dropped it! Of 
course, the policeman hands Minnie the 
card, and she takes it without a word. 
She told me afterward she knew she got 
as red as a beetroot, but she was anxious 
to know my name, and she didn’t see 
what good there was in refusin’ to take 
the card, anyway.” 

“So that’s the way it’s done, is it?” I 
remarked, sotto voce, to the young girl 
sitting next me, but she was too ab- 
sorbed to hear me. She was listening, 
fascinated. All this was a revelation to 
her of the manners and customs of a 
world to her, till then, unknown, and the 
interest of maid in man-and-maid is al- 
ways strong. The story went on: 

“Oh, well! we soon got to know each 
other. She saw that I meant all right 


and talked to me the next time we met, 
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and, little by little, told me all about her- 
self, and, indeed, she was jolly glad to 
get some one to talk to! She turned out 
to be a nursery governess in a family 
up at Hampstead—only one little girl 
to look after—and her employers were 
givin’ her French lessons. That’s why 
she was goin’ into the city twice a week. 
But she didn’t have much fun, poor little 
wretch! I got into the habit of goin’ 
up to Hampstead Heath to meet her and 
little Maud, when they were out takin’ 
their daily walk. That was on the days 
when I didn’t meet her in the train, you 
know. She wouldn’t let me go to see 
her at the house, for she thought her 
missis wouldn’t like it; but we arranged 
to meet at a certain spot on the Heath 
—at the pond, it used to be. She told 
me those daily meetin’s just brightened 
up her whole life for her, and I can well 
believe it, and, of course, I liked bein’ 
of such tremendous importance! I did 
the sweet to the little pupil, kissed her 
and all that, don’t you know, so that 
she’d be all right and not tell her ma. 
She was a real nice little girl that, 
though, and awf'lly fond of Minnie, 
and she’d run on by herself and play 
and not bother us while we were talkin’, 
and she was wise enough never to say a 
word about it at home, else I suppose it 
would have scandalized Mrs. What- 
d’ye-callum to think of such goin’s-on !” 

Both my host’s daughters looked dis- 
appointed at this juncture, I noticed. 
They were quite anxious to sympathize 
with the heroine of the tale, but her lit- 
tle lapses from strictly correct behavior 
wounded their delicate sense of honor. 
They could not have done anything the 
least underhanded themselves, of course, 
but then—they never had had occasion. 
As for me—‘What a giddy girl!” I 
had remarked, involuntarily, apropos of 
these clandestine meetings with a young 
man, and looking at the situation from 
the pupil’s mother’s point of view. 
Whereat, our young man blazed up with 
a fine resentment. 

“No, she was not a giddy girl!” he 
exclaimed, indignantly. “She was a 
noble girl! A noble girl!’ And, though 
there was no argument in his retort, I 
felt ashamed at once of my foolishly 


obvious remark, the more so when he 
went on to tell ys of the kind of life led 
by the poor little solitary nursery gov- 
erness. ‘Then I was better able to look 
at the situation from the pupil’s nursery 
governess’ point of view, and somehow 
it made me more sympathetic. 

“Any human bein’ would uave done 
as she did!” he fumed away. “It was a 
dull sort of job for her, and she must 
have felt horribly lonely, for her own 
people lived out of London some little 
way, and she didn’t know a soul in all 
that huge city. Just think of it, not a 
livin’ soul!—except in the house where 
she was teachin’—till she met me. And, 
of course, it was an uncomfortable posi- 
tion enough she had in the family. She 
couldn’t associate with the servants very 
well—she was a cut above them, you 
bet !—and the lady of the house was 
inclined to be stuck-up and was busy 
and all that and didn’t bother to asso- 
ciate with her. The child was her only 
companion, and when Maud went to 
bed, Minnie was all alone for the rest of 
the evenin’, night after night the same. 
Awf'lly dull for her, poor little girlie! 
She didn’t even get letters to cheer her 
up. Her folks weren’t as well-educated 
as she was, I guess, and she told me it 
was a great labor to her mother to write 
a letter; she never did unless there was 
somethin’ ’specially important to write 
about. No wonder she was awf'lly glad 
to get to know me! 

“Yes—she was a noble girl!” he reit- 
erated. His vocabulary was too limited 
to admit of much fluency and variety in 
the expression of his feeling; he made 
the same hard-worked word or phrase 
do duty over and over again for differ- 
ent shades of meaning. Repetition, too, 
was practically the only means he had 
of emphasizing emotion. 

“She was a noble girl! She read 
quite deep books, you know, and used to 
talk to me about them. I never felt so 
decent in my life as when I’d just had a 
talk with her. She used to lend me 
books to read, too, and made me read 
them, by Jove! for I was never much 
on books. Then we’d talk about them 
afterward. And she got to givin’ me 
such sweet little scoldin’s about smokin’ 





























and drinkin’ as much as I did. Thought 
it was contemptible, she said, to waste so 
much time and money on mere animal 
pleasures (that’s what she called ’em), 
and have nothin’ left over for spiritual 
pleasures (I suppose that meant books 
and picture galleries and lectures and 
things like that). Oh, she was a great 
girl! 

“Well that did make me feel pretty 
mean when I thought of the bare life 
she had, for all the time I knew her I 
was quite hard up and couldn’t even 
offer to take her to the theatre or any- 
thin’, just because I’d been spendin’ a 
beastly lot on myself before that, and 
had got into debt. Minnie got to know 
I was in debt—it seemed as if I just 
had to make a clean breast to her about 
everythin’—and_ she was awf’lly shocked 
and wouldn’t hear of my treatin’ her to 
anythin’, else I’d just as soon as not 
have done it, and let my debts go hang. 
She was a real good little soul!” he 
added, regretfully and almost tenderly. 

The audience at this point began to 
thrill with a sense of impending tragedy. 
Was he going to sit there and tell us 
coolly and composedly of some perfidy 
of his toward his “noble little girlie’ ? 
It would be just like a man to bruise 
and break the flower and then lament 
sentimentally over his own brutality and 
his past enjoyment. What on earth had 
he done? To have broken her heart by 
a base desertion might be the least of his 
wrongdoing, but it would be mighty 
bad at that. We were prepared to take 
Minnic’s part, in resentful sympathy. 

“Well, we went on like that quite a 
while, meetin’ every now and then, till 
she got the grip, like everybody else 
around, and had to stay in bed. It 
wasn't a bit comfortable for her to be 
where she was. She felt worried about 
not bein’ up to her work, and there was 
no one to take care of her properly. The 
servants grudged pavin’ her any atten- 
tions (they were so afraid she'd think 
they thought she was any better than 
they were), and did just as little as they 
could for her. It made her anxious to 
get home, and she kept a-talkin’ and 
askin’ and beggin’ to go home, till the 
doctor said thev’d much better let her 
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go; she’d never get well as long as she 
worried so, and it might just set her up 
to get home for a bit. If she’d wrap up 
warmly, and take ordinary care, it 
wouldn’t do her any harm to travel, and 
so on. So they said she might, and she 
was awf'lly glad about it. But it was 
a long journey for her across London— 
or round it, rather—before she got to 
Victoria Station where she had to take 
the train for her home; and her Mrs. 
Thingumajig didn’t like to send the sick 
girl off all alone and hadn’t any one she 
could spare to send with her. So she 
asked Minnie if she didn’t know any one 
who could come and take care of her on 
the way to Victoria, and Minnie thought 
of me, and, of course, when she wrote to 
ask me, I was awf’lly glad to come and 
be of use to her. She had her bag to 
carry, too, so I really was a comfort to 
her, and she was an awf'lly grateful lit- 
tle beggar! I don’t believe she had ever 
had anybody take care of her and do 
things for her like that before, and she 
appreciated it in an At first-class way! 
It was a pretty long journey round to 
her station, but easy enough, for once 
we got into the train at Hampstead we 
didn’t need to budge till we got to Vic- 
toria. Minnie’s spirits began to rise the 
moment we left the house—she was al- 
ways sort of frightened and subdued 
when Mrs. Thingumajig was around— 
and we had hardly got into the train be- 
fore she declared she felt better already. 
I took her in a first-class carriage, of 
course, and she thought that was ever 
so grand—she always traveled third- 
class herself—and I hustled round to 
make her comfortable and got the por- 
ter to bring her a foot-warmer, and I 
bought her a twopenny bunch of violets 
at the station, and she was as pleased as 
Punch! By Jove! I never saw her look 
so pretty! She was all excited at the 
thought of gettin’ home again, and her 
eyes shone like stars and she had such 
a pretty color in her cheeks and was 
quite larky! I never thought she could 
be so lively and clever. She was like a 
different girl. It just showed how 
dreadfully repressed she felt when she 
was with strangers and had to be prim 
and proper and governessy. But, bless 
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you! no one to look at her would think 
she was a girl, ill with influenza, that 
had to take a tiresome ride in a beastly 
smoky train to go home and be nursed. 
It seemed to be a regular spree for her. 
She might have been goin’ to the theatre 
or a dancin’ party or somethin’, the way 
she took it! Anythin’ for a change! 
“We had the carriage mostly to our- 
selves, but sometimes folks got in for a 
station or two, and then we were dis- 
gusted because we couldn't talk so 
freely; but, after the people got out, 
she imitated their littlke wavs and man- 
ners till I was fit to split! Quite a 
smart little mimic she turned out to be. 
The only time she didn’t have spirit 
enough to make fun was after a stylishly 
dressed girl had been in our compart- 
ment from one station to another. Min- 
nie kept lookin’ her over from top to toe 
and when she got out, she sighed, and 
said: ‘Oh, don’t I wish I had clothes 
like that!’ and seemed quite disheart- 
ened about it. I told her if she had, 
she'd look a deal prettier in them than 
that girl did, and that cheered her up a 
bit. It was awf'lly jolly the way she 
brightened up when you said nice things 
to her, don’t you know, and made me 
want to do it all the more. We had a 
lively time of it together, and made 
plans as to what we’d do when she was 
a bit better. That Mrs. What’s-her-name 
wasn’t a bad sort, you know. She had 
promised the girl a good long vacation, 
didn’t want her back till she was quite 
set up, and so on, and Minnie set her 
heart on havin’ a good holiday. She 
didn’t ask me to go and see her at her 
home—didn’t seem to want that, some- 
how. I guess her people lived in a 
rather poor way, and, I dare say, she 
felt a little ashamed or somethin’. But 
we arranged to meet in town, and | 
promised to take her to the theatre (I 
was beginnin’ to have some cash again 
at last), and she was awf'lly set up 
about that. Just fancy! she never got 
a chance of goin’ to the theatre—it was 
as dull for her as all that—except once, 
when she’d been with the child to see 
Gilbert and Sullivan’s ‘Pinafore’ acted 
by children. Tame stuff! But she was 





always excited at the mere thought of 


it, and said it was the loveliest thing 
she'd ever seen—wwould have said it was 
the ‘cutest’ thing if she'd been an Amer- 
ican,” he added, blandly smiling round 
the company, as if he meant to pay us a 
compliment. 

“So [ made up my mind we'd have a 
good time about town at restaurants and 
theatres and all the rest of it. And all 
the way she was so grateful and con- 
fidin’ and sweet and all that, it just 
touched my heart and made me feel as 
soft as butter to her. And once, when 
we were alone, near the end of the jour- 
ney, I just couldn't help it, but took ad- 
vantage of my opportunities as any fel- 
ler would’—this with a somewhat 
sheepish attempt at archness—“and so I 
up and kissed her! And then I almost 
wished I hadn’t, for she didn’t take it 
like any ord’nary girl. You know,” he 
explained, confidentially, talking, no 
doubt, out of a wide experience, “most 
girls think nothin’ of bein’ kissed. They 
don’t mind it a bit, but just giggle and 
go on, and pretend to make a fuss some- 
times. But Minnie took it kind of quiet, 
as if it were a solemn sort of thing for 
me to do, and sort of hushed up after- 
ward for ever so long, and didn’t say 
a word. Looked happy, though, all 
right—so that I felt a bit uncomfortable 
and wished I hadn’t. But now I’m glad 
I kissed her! I’m glad I kissed her!” 
he repeated, emphatically, looking at us 
rather defiantly as if he expected us to 
contradict him. 

Jack in his corner sniggered slightly. 
I dare say he had been saying to himself 
all along, “Oh, what a bounder! Oh, 
what rot!” and so on, and his restrained 
feelings may have been bursting for ex- 
pression. Still, it wasn't quite nice of 
him to snigger. 

I stole a glance at my host’s ladylike 
daughters. They were looking polite, 
though I noticed them shrink involun- 
tarily as if a blast from a lower world 
had struck them. Indiscriminate kiss- 
ing was not much in their line, I could 
well believe. They knew that such 
things were done, don’t you know, but 
never before in their experience had 
they come to such close quarters with 
people who actually did these things, be- 




















fore they were properly engaged, and 
then talked about it in such a matter-of- 
fact way as this youth did. It gave 
them something of a thrill. To say that 
they were shocked, would be too strong 
a way of putting it, but they felt the 
necessity-of looking polite. 

The young nian proceeded: ‘Well! 
the best of things come to an end. We 
got to Victoria, and I saw her into her 
train there—her own folks were to meet 
her at the other end—and got her an- 
other foot-warmer, and gave her Titbits 
and the Strand Magazine to amuse her 
on the way (she hadn't very much fur- 
ther to go), and left her, lookin’ as 
proud as a princess. She promised to 
write and let me know as soon as she 
felt well enough to come to town for 
the day, and she wasn’t goin’ to waste 
any time in gettin’ better, either, she 
said, and nodded at me, as bright as a 
button. And so we parted, the best of 
friends. She was still shy, though, at 
the end, as though she hadn't forgotten 





things ; but she thanked me warmly, and’ 


said she'd had one of the jolliest times 


of her life. And then the whistle 
shrieked, and off she went. 
“A night or two after that I got 


home late to my lodgin’s and scratched 
a light as usual to look for my letters, 
which my landlady always left lyin’ for 
me on my sittin’-room table. I found 
nothin’ but a post card waitin’ for me. 
It was written in a rather scrawly, un- 
educated hand, and it said: 

“*Vou will be sorry to hear that poor 
Minnie died last night.’ 

“That was all! | suppose it was from 
her mother, but there was no name or 
address, or anythin’! It made me feel 
queer, I can tell you!” said the young 
man. “And that was all I ever knew.” 


The sudden shock of the unexpected 
ending shook our superciliousness from 
off us at a stroke. The great reality of 
death enlightened our eyes and we saw 
things differently. As if the woman, 
who had lived and worked and loved 
and died, were not away beyond us in 
ripeness of experience, in richness of 
realization ! 

We had been listening with a half- 
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contemptuous pity to the bald little story 
of the nursery governess, deeming in 
our superiority that her draught of life 
had been but a “cold, thin drink out of a 
leather bottle”; while the girls, sympa- 
thetically contrasting the wealth of their 
opportunities with the poverty of hers, 
had felt contentedly that life for them 
was “sparkling in a golden cup.” They 
had ‘their art and their music and their 
theatre parties, their intellectual life and 
their works of charity and mercy, hosts 
of friends, the advantages of travel and 
the haven of a comfortable home. Still, 
when one stopped to consider, they 
hadn’t yet begun to live. Assuredly, 
mysteries had been revealed to Minnie 
in the course of her short life that were 
still sealed to us. 

Yes, to me, too! 

| am what my friends call a “sensible 
woman,” and it has always been my 
boast that I have never suffered from 
either a headache or a heartache in my 
life. But I can well imagine how pity- 
ingly that dead child’s eyes would look 
at me if she were here now to hear me 
say so! I have never had to earn my 
living, but I have worked hard enough, 
Heaven knows, at philanthropic schemes 
of all sorts—only, they don’t satisfy. 
Philanthropy is not what the world 
wants most. And so I’m not so sure, 
after all, whose had been the “thin, cold 
drink”—hers or ours. 

What dilettantes we all were !—ex- 
cept our host. 

The little nursery governess had out- 
distanced us on the road. She had done 
necessary, paid-for work, and she had 
loved because she was a true woman 
and couldn't help it. Then Death had 
laid his sanctifying hand on her young 
head. 

“T often wonder,” added the young 
man, reflectively, after a pause, as none 
of us spoke, “I often wonder whether it 
would have come to anythin’ if Minnie 
had lived. I do think I liked her about 
as well as any girl I ever knew.” 

Poor little Minnie! After all, she was 
young enough to be my child, and my 
spinster heart mothered her then. 

I, too, am glad he kissed her. 





WHAT WILL BECOME OF ANNIE? 


By Brand Whitlock 
Author of ‘‘The 13th District,” Etc. 


PRING had come back to Leadam 
Street. The moist cobblestones 
had steamed in the new sun all the 

afternoon; sparrows were sweeping up 
to the eaves, trailing strings and long 
straws after them; from the back 
porches of the flats were loud, awaking, 
tinny sounds, breaking the long silence. 
The clank of the cable-cars was borne 
over the roofs, clearly now in the damp, 
heavy atmosphere; from somewhere 
came the jingle of a street piano. Float- 
ing down the mild afternoon, came the 
deep, mellow note of some big propeller, 
loosing her winter moorings at last and 
rousing to greet the tug that would tow 
her out of the narrow river. Kelly, the 
policeman, strolled along the sidewalk, 
with his hands locked behind him, his 
nose in the air, sniffing eagerly and 
pleasurably. He had left off his skirted 
overcoat, and changed his clumsy cap 
for his helmet. 

Annie had sat at her window all the 
afternoon, but, as the spring day wore 
toward its close, she began to realize 
that only the melancholy, and none of 
the promise of this first spring day had 
touched her. She had thrown open the 
window, to test the quality of the air. 
Now and then a warm breath came wan- 
dering in off the prairies, though when 
it met the cold, persistent wind from the 
lake, it hesitated, and timidly turned 
back. But Annie would not let herself 
doubt that the spring had come. She 
knew that in time the prairie wind 
would woo its way until it would be 
playing with the waves of the lake itself, 
the little waves that danced all day, blue 
and white, in the sunshine. And then 
the summer would come, and, on Sun- 


day afternoons, Jimmy would take her 
out to Lincoln Park, and they would 
have their supper at Fisher’s Garden. 

Leadam Street was dull enough on 
week days; on Sundays it was wholly 
mournful, 

Once Annie saw a woman, with a 
shawl over her head and a tin bucket 
in her hand, go into Englehardt’s place, 
down the street. The woman went in 
furtively, and brushed hastily through 
the “Family Entrance,” though why 
could not be told. She went there 
nearly every hour of every day. Then 
Annie was left alone. She did not turn 
inward to the flat; that was too still and 
lonesome, and it was growing dark now, 
as the shadows gathered. She heard 
the strenuous gongs of the cable-cars 
over in State Street, and she could im- 
agine the crowds, gay from their Sun- 
day holiday, that filled them, clinging 
even to the running-boards. She might 
have gone out and been with them, as 
every one else in the street seemed to 
have done, but she would not for worlds 
have been away from home when Jimmy 
came. .She heard the jingle of the 
street piano, too; she wished it would 
come down that way. She would 
gladly have emptied her purse for the 
Dago. 

It was not unusual for Annie to be 
left alone, and she had grown used to it 
—almost; as used as a woman can— 
even the wife of a politician. Jimmy 
had told her that she must not worry at 
any of his absences; an alderman could 
never tell what might detain him. She 


had but a vague notion of the things 
that might detain an alderman, though 
she had no doubt of their importance. 














At times she thought she felt an inti- 
imate little charm in the importance that 
thus reflected itself upon her, but, never- 
theless, her heart was never quite easy 
until she heard Jimmy’s step on the stair 
and his key in the latch, and then—joy 
came to the little flat, and stayed there, 
trembling and fearful, until he went 
away again. She had grown to be so 
dependent on Jimmy. Ever since she 
had been graduated from the convent 
his great, strong personality had stood 
between her and the world, so that, as 
her girlhood had merged into woman- 
hood, she had hardly recognized the 
change, and she remained a girl still, 
alone but for him; he was her whole life. 
She had doubted his entrance into poli- 
tics at first, just as she had doubted his 
going into the saloon business, though 
she scarcely understood either in any of 
their various significances. Father 
Daugherty had told her she was a fortu- 
nate girl to have Jimmy for a husband, 
and that had been enough. Her only 
objection was that politics seemed to 
keep Jimmy away from home oftener 
than the old work in the packing-house 
used to; ske had trembled at it at times, 
and at times had grown a little fright- 
ened. His success in politics had 
pleased her, of course, and made her 
proud, but it could not have made her 
prouder of him than she had been. He 
was all-sufficient for her; no change 
could make any difference. . . . . 
Without Jimmy, what could she have 
done? He had never been gone so long 
before; here it was Sunday evening; he 
had left at eleven o’clock Saturday 
morning; there was to be an extra ses- 
sion of the council Saturday night, an 
unusual thing, and she had not been sur- 
prised when she awoke to find that it 
was Sunday morning—and that Jimmy 
had not come. 

The morning wore away, and she had 
made all the arrangements for the din- 
ner she would have awaiting him. She 
had gone about lightly, happily, all the 
day, singing to herself, the gladness of 
the new spring in her. But, one by one, 
all the tasks she could think of were per- 
formed, even to drawing the water for 
his bath and laying out his clean linen. 
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And then, when there was nothing else 
to do but wait, and nothing with which 
to beguile her waiting, she had taken 
her post at the window to watch for his 
cab. 

The day waned, the Sunday drew 
wearily toward its close, as if it sighed 
for Monday, and the resumption of ac- 
tive life. The street grew stiller and 
stiller. She heard the voice of a news- 
boy, far out of his usual haunts, crying 
an extra. She could not distinguish the 
words in which he bawled his tidings, 
and she thought nothing of it. One of 
Jimmy’s few rules was that she was not 
to read the papers. But, when the 
heavy voice was gone, she found that it 
had had a strange, depressing effect 
upon her; she longed for Jimmy to 
come; the day had dragged itself by so 
slowly, and something of its somberness 
had stolen into her soul. She sighed, 
and leaned her chin on her arm; her 
back was growing tired, and beginning 
to ache. Then suddenly she heard 
horses’ hoofs, and the roll of a carriage 
in the street. She arose and leaned far 
out the window to welcome him. The 
cab drew up; it stopped; the door 
opened. But the man who got out was 
not Jimmy. It was Father Daugherty. 
She knew him the instant she saw the 
fuzzy old high hat thrust out of the cab, 
and caught the greenish sheen of the 
shabby cassock that stood away from 
the fringe of white hair on his neck in 
such an ill-fitting, ill-becoming fashion. 
The old man did not look up, but tot- 
tered across the sidewalk. 

Annie gasped, and scarce could move. 
In a moment more she heard the old 
steps on the stairs, the steps that for 
forty years had gone on so many er- 
rands for others, kind and merciful er- 
rands all of them, though for the most 
part sad. He was soon beside her, and 
she looked up into the gentle face that 
was so full of the woes of humanity. 
He had driven at once from the hospital 
in the cab they had sent to fetch him. 
Jimmy’s last words had been: 

“What will become of Annie?” 


The death of Alderman Jimmy Tier- 
nan at any time would have been a 
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shock. When death came to him by a 
pistol-ball it created what. the news- 
papers, in the columns they were so glad 
to fill that Monday morning, defined as 
a profound sensation. This sensation 
was most profound in two circles in the 
city, outwardly unconnected, though 
bound by ties which it was the constant 
and earnest effort of both to keep secret 
and unknown. The council had had a 
special session on Saturday night, and 
had passed the ninety-nine-year fran- 
chise. Alderman Tiernan had had 
charge of the fight. Malachi Nolan 
was away visiting his old home in [re- 
land, and Baldwin had picked out Tier- 
nan as the most trustworthy and able of 
those of the gang who were left behind. 
Jimmy had felt the compliment, and 
gloried in it. It was the biggest thing 
that had fallen to him in his political life, 
and he was determined that he would 
make all there was to be made out of 
the opportunity. Not in any base or 
sordid sense—that is, not wholly so; 
that would come, of course, but he felt 
beyond this a joy in his work; the satis- 
faction of mere success would be his 
chief reward, the glory and the profes- 
sional pride he would feel. He relished 
the fight against the newspapers, against 
“public opinion,” whatever that was; 
against the element that called itself the 
“better” element. He was determined 
that no step should be misplaced; he 
counted his men over and over again; 
he checked them off mentally, and it all 
turned out as he had said. Every one 
was present, every one voted, and 
voted “right,” when the roll was called: 
the ninety-nine-year franchise was 
granted; Jimmy had delivered the 
goods. 

It was natural that such a glorious 
victory should be celebrated, and the 
gang, when it assembled in Jimmy’s 
place, immediately after the session was 
over, could not restrain its impatience. 
The boys longed to have the fruits of 
the day’s work; with their wages they 


could celebrate with glad, care-free 
hearts. But Jimmy was of a Gaelic 
cunning. He would not jeopardize the 


victory at that stage by any indiscretion. 
He saw at a glance the mood the gang 
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was in. He smiled, as he always smiled 
and any one, to see his smile, must 
have loved him—but he shook his head. 

“The drink’s in vou, boys,” he said, 
“and you can’t trust your tongues. 
You'll have to wait. Monday night 
vou'll be over it. Then well talk bus- 
iness.” 

Subconsciously, they still were sober ; 
in a strange dual mentality they saw the 
safety there was in his decision; and, in 
the paralysis of will his magnetism 
worked in them, they loved him the 
more for it. They remembered that it 
was just what Malachi would have done. 
And so, noisy and excited as they were, 
they applauded his sagacity. Then they 
gave themselves over unreservedly to 
their appetites. It was a famous night 
in the annals of the gang. Jimmy him- 
self joined in the revelry. And in the 
calm, silent Sunday morning, with the 
new sunlight of spring glaring in his 
swollen, aching eyes, he found him- 
self, with a companion, in a Clark 
Street chop-house. Just as they were 
going to order breakfast, a young man 
came in, with a black look in his eyes. 
No one saw it then, though they all re- 
membered it afterward. Jimmy greeted 
him as gayly as he greeted everybody, 
but the young man did not warm to 
Jimmy’s greeting. There were words, 
the quick rush of anger to Jimmy’s face, 
a blow, and the pistol shot. At first the 
newspapers were glad to trace some sin- 
ister connection between the franchise 
fight and the tragedy. Afterward, they 
said it was only some private grudge. 
No one dreamed that Jimmy Tiernan 
had an enemy on earth. 

At the hospital, Jimmy opened his 
eyes, and on his face, grown very white, 
there was a smile again, the last of his 
winning smiles. His friends were with 
him, and they wept, unashamed. Then 
he rolled his head on his pillow, and 
spoke of Annie. The calm Sister of 
Charity pressed her rosary into his 
hand, and stooped to listen. They had 
just time to send for Father Daugherty. 

Down in the ward, the sadness that 
had come to Leadam Street spread 
blackly. Many a man, and many a 
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woman, and many a child, cried. 











WHAT 
poor had lost a friend, and they would 
not soon forget him. In the long days 
of the distant winter they would think of 
him over and over. Every one in that 
ward was poor, though the reformers, 
condescending that way whenever 
Jimmy was up for re-election, somehow 
never grasped the real significance of 
the fact. And it was a somber Monday 
around the City Hall. Jimmy had been 
aman with a genius for friendship. The 
gang mourned him in a sadness that had 
added to it the remorse of a recent so- 
briety, but their grief, genuine as it was, 
had in it an evil bitterness their hearts 
would not have owned. They were 
restive, and troubled. Whenever they 
got together in little groups, they read 
consternation in one another's faces, and 
now and then they cursed the caution 
thev had extolled on Saturday night. 
Besides these varied effects, Jimmy’s 
death, while it could not create a crisis 
in the market, nevertheless gave rise to 
nervous feelings in certain segments of 
financial circles. It was inevitable that 
financial and political circles should 
overlap and intersect each other in this 
matter, and there were conferences, 
which seemed to reflect a sense of per- 
sonal resentment at Jimmy for having 
been murdered so inopportunely. In 
the end, the financiers were peremptory 
with Baldwin. He must fix the thing 
some way. And he assured them that 
he would give the appointment of the 
administrator his immediate attention. 
Already, he said, he had a man in view 
who would be reasonable and practical. 
There were suggestions of strong- 
handed methods, but that was never 
George R. Baldwin’s way. He went 
out with his air of affability unimpaired. 
Meanwhile, political and financial circles 
could only wait and hope. 


WILL 





The excitement of the first few days 
following the tragedy kept Annie’s mind 
occupied; but, when the funeral was 
over, and she returned to her little flat, 
when the neighborly women had at last 
gone back to their homes and their in- 
terrupted duties, and the world to its 
work, Annie was left to face life alone. 
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She could not adjust herself to the 
change, and fear and despair added therr 
blackness to her grief. Father Daugh- 
erty knew how great a blow Jimmy's 
death would be to her, and, though he 
gave what comfort he could, he left her 
grief to time. He did not belong to the 
preaching orders. But, as he pondered 
in his wise old head, he shrewdly 
guessed that the careless Jimmy would 
hardly have made provision against any- 
thing so far from his thoughts as death. 
and he perceived that, if Annie were to 
be protected from a future with which 
she, alone and unaided, would hardly 
have the capacity to deal, some one must 
act. : ; 

Long ago might Father Daugherty 
have celebrated his silver jubilee as pas- 
tor of St. Patrick’s, but he was not the 
man for celebrations. The parish was 
one big family to him, and he knew the 
joys and sorrows, the little hopes and 
pathetic ambitions of every one in it. 
The sorrows of his children he bore in 
his own heart; they had wrought their 
complex and tragic tale in his face. The 
joys he left them to taste alone; he 
found too much sorrow to have time for 
joy. During all those years, he had 
given himself unsparingly; if it was all 
he had to give, it was the most precious 
thing he could have given—a daily sac- 
rifice that exhausted a temperament 
keenly sensitive and sympathetic. So 
he had grown old and white before his 
time. Many aman had he kept straight 
when times were hard and the right to 
work denied him; many a widow had 
he saved from the wiles of the claim- 
agent. The corporations and the law- 
yers hated him. 

And so, on Monday morning, the 
clerks of the probate court had scarcely 
had time to yawn reluctantly before be- 
ginning a new week’s work, when 
Father Daugherty appeared to file 
Annie’s waiver of her own right to be 
appointed administratrix of the estate of 
James Tiernan, deceased, with an ap- 
plication for the appointment, instead, of 
Francis Daugherty as administrator. 

“He must keep a set of blanks,”’ whis- 
pered one clerk to another. 

As Father Daugherty went about his 
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inventory, he saw that the result would 
be what he had expected. Jimmy had 
left no estate, no insurance, nothing 
but the saloon. And that, with Jimmy 
dead, was nothing, for its value lay all 
in Jimmy’s personality, and the impor- 
tance of-his position in politics. The 
fixtures would hardly pay for the bury- 
ing of him. When the debts the law 
prefers had been paid, Annie would 
have scarce a penny. The world might 
preserve a respectful and sympathetic 
attitude during the few exciting days 
when it was paying its last conventional 
tributes to the dead man, but it kept 
itemized accounts meanwhile, and it 
could not long pretend to have forgotten 
material things. It would present its 
bills, and they must be paid. Annie 
would have hardly a cent to meet them 
with. And Father Daugherty knew, 
even if Annie did not know, what the 
world would do then. 

Yet he smiled, though he shook his 
head, as he thought of the free-handed, 
indiscriminating generosity that had 
been akin to the improvidence of 
Jimmy’s nature. And now he had but 
one more duty to perform; the safe in 
Jimmy’s saloon had not been opened. 
No one, not even the bartender, knew 
the combination, and Father Daugherty 
had a locksmith to drill the lock. The 
gang had attended Jimmy’s funeral in 
black neckties, and had mourned him 
sincerely, but, now that he was buried, 
their attitude became the common 
worldly attitude, with perhaps a little 
more than the usual aggressiveness in it. 
They were in a quandary as to the 
bundle in the ninety-nine-year franchise, 
and many conferences with Baldwin 
had nerved them to desperate expedi- 
ents. So it was on Baldwin’s advice 
that they determined to be represented 
at the opening of the safe. Two of the 
number were detailed to this duty, Mc- 
Quirk, of the Ninth, and Bretzenger, of 
the Twenty-fourth. When they made 
their demand on Father Daugherty, ex- 
plaining that they came in their capacity 
as Jimmy’s nearest friends, he assented 
with a readiness that relieved them both, 
and delighted Bretzenger, though Mc- 
Quirk, who knew Father Daugherty 
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better than his colleague did, was fear- 
ful and suspicious. Father Daugherty 
said that he had thought of having wit- 
nesses, and they would serve as well as 
any. It was very kind of tnem. 

The priest and the two aldermen 
waited in the saloon for two hours while 
the locksmith drilled away silently. The 
street door was closed; the crape still 
hung from the handle that had never 
gone unlatched so long at a time before; 
the curtains were drawn, and outside 
the crowds forever shuffled by on the 
sidewalk, all oblivious of the little drama 
of hopes and fears that was unfolding 
its cross-purposes within. The saloon 
was dark, and an electric bulb glowed to 
shed light for the locksmith. The two 
aldermen puffed their cigars in silence, 
save for an occasional whisper, one with 


another. Father Daugherty’s gaunt 
form leaned against the dusty bar, 


strangely out of keeping with such a 
scene, though the saloons in his parish 
knew him, especially on Saturday 
nights, when he conducted little raids of 
his own, and turned his prisoners over 
to their wives. Now his weary visage 
was relaxed in patient waiting. At last 
the locksmith dropped his tools, and 
said : 

“There ! 

The thick steel doors swung out on 
their noiseless hinges. The two alder- 
men sprang to the side of the safe. The 
priest drew near slowly, but his little 
eyes were turned on the aldermen, and 
they fell back a pace. Then the priest’s 
long figure sank to a kneeling posture, 
and he peered into the safe. There was 
nothing in view. It was_ strangely 
empty, for a safe of its monstrous size 
and mystery, and the tenacity of its 
combination. He thrust in his hand and 
fumbled through all its hollow interior, 
and then he drew forth—a soiled linen 
collar! It was ludicrous, and for once 
he laughed, a little laugh. There was 
not a ledger, not a book. 

“He kept no accounts, your river- 
ence,” said McQuirk. 

“It was just like him,” said Father 
Daugherty. But-he kept on with his 
search. And, when he opened the little 
drawer of maplewood. he found a par- 




















cel, done snugly up in thick brown pa- 
per. He tore it open, and there swelled 
into his sight packages of bank notes al- 
most bursting in their yellow paper 
straps. The bills were new, and as 
freshly green as the spring itself; more 
tempting thus, some way, to the reluc- 
tant conscience. The two aldermen 
bent over the black, stooping figure of 
the priest, their eyes fixed on the money. 
There it was at last, the bundle itself, the 
price of the ninety-nine-year franchise. 
The priest straightened painfully, and 
got to his feet. He held the bundle in 
his thin fingers, and glanced at his wit- 
nesses, with a keen and curious eye. 
They met his gaze, expectant, eager, 
drawing dry, hot breaths. Involuntar- 
ily, they extended their hands. Father 
Daugherty looked at them, and a little 
twinkle of amusement showed in the 
eyes that were wontedly so mild and 
sad. 

“Would you?” he said. 

The two aldermen hastily raised their 
hands, and together, in strange unison, 
wiped their brows. The room had sud- 
denly grown hot for them, and their 
brows were wet, though Father Daugh- 
erty was cool and composed, as he ever 
was. Yet they remembered; they could 
not so easily give up; it was theirs by 
every right. They could have cursed 
Jimmy just then for his excessive cau- 
tion. It was McQuirk’s quick mind that 
thought first. 

“Maybe there’s writing,” he said. 

Father Daugherty looked long and 
thoroughly, running his thin hand deep 
into pigeon-holes and back into the par- 
titions, until the sleeves of his shabby 
coat were pushed far up his lean wrist. 

“Not a scrap,” he said. 

“Then, maybe But 
drew Bretzenger away, and they went 
into the darkness that lay thick as dust 
in the back of the long room. Mean- 
while, Father Daugherty searched the 
safe through and through. He found 
nothing more. The strong box had had 
but one purpose, and it had served it 
well. Then slowly, painfully, with the 
clumsy, unaccustomed fingers that had 
had small chance to count money, he 
leafed the bills all over, one by one, 
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counting them carefully, wetting his 
trembling fingers now and then. The 
man who had drilled the safe stood look- 
ing on, with eyes that widened more and 
more. 

“How much is there, Father?” he 
said, at length. He extended a grimy 
forefinger, hesitatingly, as if to touch 
the package the priest balanced on his 
palm. But he did not touch it, any 
more than if it had been something sa- 
cred in that clean, sacerdotal hand. 

“Twenty thousand,” the priest an- 
swered. His voice was.a trifle husky. 

“Twenty thousand!” the man ex- 
claimed. And then he added, in awe: 
“Dollars! Doesn’t look like that much, 
does it?” 

“No,” Father Daugherty answered. 
He had been a little surprised himself. 
There was something disappoinfing in 
the size of the package. He had never 
seen so much money before, and its tre- 
mendous power, its tremendous power 
for evil, as he suddenly thought, was 
concentrated in a compass so small that 
the mind could but slowly wheel about 
to the new conception. Presently he 


‘spoke. 


“Might I—might I—hold it a second 
—in my own hand ?” he said. 

The priest gave the bundle into the 
hand hardened by so much honest toil. 
The man held it, heaving it up and 
down incredulously, testing its weight. 
Then he gave it back. 

“Thanks,” he said, and sighed. 

The two aldermen had returned from 
their little conference. 

“Your riverence,” began McQuirk, 
hesitatingly, “might we have a word 
with you—in private?” He looked sus- 
piciously at the workman. The priest 
went with them a little way apart. 

“We know about that,” MecQuirk 
pointed to the bundle. 

“You do, do you?” said the priest, 
sharply. 

“Yes, Father,” Bretzenger said. “It’s 
—it’s—well, it belongs to the company, 
sir.” 

“What company ?” 

“Well, you know, the Consolidated— 
ah, that is, Mr. Baldwin, the lawyer. 
You know him?” 
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“George R.?” asked Father Daugh- 
erty. 

“Yes, your riverence,” said both men, 
hopefully. “It should go back to him.” 

The priest looked at them, and they 
caught again that amused expression in 
his face. It put them ill at ease, and it 
plainly roused resentment in Bretzenger, 
who felt that this calm priest could read 
him too well. 

“None of it belongs to you, then, I 
suppose ?”’ observed Father Daugherty. 

“Ah, well—of course,” McQuirk 
urged, and his tone showed that he was 
trying, in his crude way, to impress the 
priest with an honest disinterestedness. 
“Of course, Jimmy was entitled to his 
piece.” 

“Sure!” Bretzenger said, swelling 
with the little virtue he had found to 
help him. 

‘But you say it ought to go back to 
Baldwin, eh?” 

“That’s what we think, 
chimed. 

“Well, he can come and identify it, 
said Father Daugherty. He 


sir,” they 


” 


slowly 
wrapped the package up, and, unbut- 
toning his long, rusty coat a little way 
down from the throat, stuffed the money 


into an inner pocket. The deed seemed 
to madden Bretzenger, and he moved a 
step forward. The two others saw his 
motion. The priest did not move, but 
he turned a look on them, and raised his 
hand, dnd MeQuirk quailed, a super- 
stitious fear in his eves. He stiffened 
his arm before Bretzenger, and stayed 
him. And then the priest stepped 
quietly to the safe, and pushed its door 
to with an arm that seemed too weak 
and frail to stir the heavy steel. 

“It looks to me, Michael,” he was 
saying gently, as if addressing \ec- 
Quirk alone, “like personal property, 
and, as I’m the administrator, I sup- 
pose I'll have to take charge of it. If 
any beside our dead friend own it, let 
them come forward and prove their 
claim, and identify their property in 
open court.” 


Father Daugherty waited a decent 
length of time, longer—he knew—than 
there was any need of waiting. Then 
he went to the flat to see Annie, bearing 
the bundle, the original bundle, the bun- 
dle that had bought the ninety-nine-year 
franchise. Something of the dramatic 
quality in the situation had got into the 
old priest’s heart. He knew that Annie 
would appreciate it all so much better if 
she could see the fortune, and feel it, 
and he would let her do so for an instant 
before he put it away in the safety de- 
posit vaults to await opportunity for its 
investment. 

She looked at it long and long, lying 
there in the lap of her black gown. She 
could not grasp the amount, though the 
old priest, leaning forward, with the in- 
terest and enthusiasm of a boy shining 
once more, after so many years, in his 
hollow eves, said over and over: 

“Look at it, my child! Feel it! It’s 
twenty thousand dollars! And it’s all 
yours !” 

She patted it, tenderly and affection- 
ately, with a soft and reminiscent caress, 
so that the priest knew that it was not 


‘for anything that package of money 


might hold for her in a material way, 
then or afterward, but rather for what 
it gave back for a moment to her deso- 
lated heart. And the priest was glad of 
that, and thereafter silent. He had had 
qualms. He would feel better when the 
money had passed out of his hands. But 
he had a sense of humor, too, a grim 
sense in this instance, when he thought 
of certain political and financial circles, 
even if he did dust his thin hands care- 
fully with his spotless handkerchief 
when he laid the money down. 

Annie’s eves had filled with the ready 
tears that welled to their sweeping, 
black lashes, and trembled there as she 
raised her eyes to him. 

“Ah, Father,” she said, “he was so, so 
good to me, always—and so kind! And 
see how thoughtful he was—to leave me 
all this! Oh, Jimmy, my poor Jimmy!” 

And she rocked forward, like an old 
woman, and wept. 





